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Fifty- Fourth  Annual  Meeting 


The  business  session  of  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  ^yas  held  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  State  Historical  Libi-ary  Building  at  Madison, 
upon  Thursday  afternoon,  October  18,  1906,  commencing  at 
four  o'clock ;  an  open  session  was  held  the  same  evening  in  the 
Society's  Museum,  commencing  at  half -after  seven. 

Business  Session 

President  Wight  look  the  chair  at  4  P.  M. 

Executive  Committeo's  Report 

The  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  sub- 
mitted its  annual  report,  which  was  adopted,  [See  Appendix, 
for  text.] 

Financial  Reports 

In  the  absence  of  Chainnan  Morris,  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Hon.  George  B.  Burrows  of  that  committee  presented 
its  report,  approving  the  repoil;  of  Treasurer  L.  S.  Hanks  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  to  which  in  its  turn  was  at- 
tached the  favorable  report  of  the  Auditing  Conmiittee  (Chair- 
man C.  iST.  Brown)  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts.  These  sev- 
eral reports  were  adopted.     [See  xVppendix  for  texts.] 

The  secretary  presented  his  fiscal  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  all  accounts  having  been  audited  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  warrants  therefor  paid  by  the  state  treasurer. 
[See  Appendix  fnr  text.] 

Curators  Fllected 

Messrs.  John  Lurii?i]i£i-er,  Bolland  L.  Porter,  A.  A.  Jackson, 
J.  W.  Vance,  and  F'lwin  S   ^lack  were  appointed  a  commit- 
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tee  on  tlie  noiiiination  of  curators,  and  repoi-ted  in  favor  of 
tLe  following  persons,  who  were  unanimously  deleted  for  the 
term  ending  at  tlie  annual  meeting  in  1909: 

^  Henry  C.  Campbell  and  William  W.  Wight,  of  Milwaukee;  William  K. 
CofSn,  of  Eau  Claire;  Col.  Hiram  Hayes,  of  Superior;  Hon. 
Lucien  S.  Hanlcs,  Rev.  Patrick  B.  Knox,  Maj.  Frank  W.  Oakloy, 
Hon.  A.  L.  Sanborn,  Hon.  Halle  Steensland,  Hon.  E.  Ray  Stevens, 
Hon.  Nils  P.  Haugen,  ,a»nd  Hon.  William  P.  Vilas,  of  Madison. 

Reports  of  Auxiliaries 

The  secretary  presented  annual  reports  from  the  Society's 
several  auxiliarios,  the  local  historical  societies  of  Green  Bay, 
Manitowoc,  Ripen,  Superior,  AValworth  County,  and  Sauk 
County.     [See  Appendix  for  texts. ]^ 

Old  Capitol  at  Befmont 

It  was  voted  that  the  president,  secretary,  aaid  treasurer, 
with  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  constitute  a  special  committee 
to  take  such  action  for  the  Society,  relative  to  the  ]  reposed  re- 
storation of  the  old  capitol  at  Belmont,  during  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  legislature,  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  best. 

The  meeting  thereupon,  stood  adjourned. 


Open  Session 

The  open  session  of  the  bociety  was  held  at  7  :30  P.  M.  in 
the  Museimi,  President  Wight  in  the  chair. 

President's  Address 

The  president  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladhis  atsD  Gentlemen:  The  oracular  remark  of  the  Preacher,  as 
recorded  in  Ecclcsiastes  xii,  12,  "Of  making  many  TDOoks  there  is  no 
end,"  has  often  aroused  surprise.  It  was  uttered  a  thousand  years 
before  our  era.  If  prophetical,  if  anticipatory  of  theso  times,  the 
emphatic  phrase  '-many  l^ooks"  would  not  puzzle.    But  if  based  on 


J  On  October  2C>,  arrang'ements  were  made  for  tho  organization  of 
the  Wauwautosa  Hislorical  Socioly;  and  on  December  14,  a  similar 
organization  was  planned  for  Waukesha  County. 
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tlie  Preaclier'j:  observation,  if  referring  to  the  cooitemporary  period, 
one  must  reflect  before  believing.  Such  reflection  leads  to  the  state- 
ment that  ''books"  in  the  quotation  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
lengthy,  ponderous  mass  of  material;  it  may  include  also  any  written 
roll,  hov/ever  unambitious  or  diminutive  its  size,  however  fugitive  or 
temporary  its  character.  Thus,  the  word  "bill"  in  Deuteronomy 
xxlv,  1,  relating  to  a  certain  kind  of  legal  document,  is  a  "book." 
So,  also,  the  bloodthirsty  letter  which  David  sent  to  Joab  by  the 
harnd  of  the  unknowing  victim  Uriah,  was  a  "book."  Any  writing 
was  a  "book."  With  such  a  construction  the  Preacher's  statement 
begins  to  lose  Its  surprising  quality,  and  our  wonderment  entirely 
wanes  when  we  recall  that  he  was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean 
fertility;  that  he  wrote  three  thousand  proverbs  and  one  thousand  and 
five  poems,  and  that  he  prepared  botanical  and  zoological  treatises  of 
great  scope  and  comprehensiveness.  Perhaps,  then — who  knows? — 
Solomon'3  assertion  as  to  the  fecundity  of  books  may  have  beeca  in 
the  nature  of  an  apology  to  an  indignant  public,  as  his  perennial 
publisher  placed  an  edition  de  luxe  of  his  latest  volume  on  an  over- 
Btocked  and  weary  mai-ket. 

Not  many  generations  later  than  Solomon,  lived  the  earliest  book- 
crank  whose  name  has  survived  the  "razure  of  oblivion^"  This  de- 
lightsome fellow  was  Ashur-bani-pal.  Incidentally,  as  a  sort  of  a  by- 
product, he  managed  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  from  tho  year  668  to 
the  year  625  before  our  era.  His  Immediate  predecessors  Sargon, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  had  possessed  a  meagre  library  in  the 
palace;  but  their  polysyllabic  successor  was  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  royal  and  heroic  than  becoming  a  collector  of  literary  works. 
One  of  his  early  acts  of  sovereignty  was  to  send  his  secretaiT 
prowling  among  the  second-hand  book-shops,  and  nodding  and  wink- 
ing at  the  book-auctioneers.  Another  secretary  was  deputed  to  chron- 
icle upon  enduring  brick  such  atoms  of  knowledge  as  floated  about 
the  ambient  air.  The  result  of  such  efforts  was  the  accumulation  of 
a  literature  of  no  common  weight  and  proportions — as  Sir  Henry 
Layard  learned,  at  the  expense  of  weary  muscles,  when,  in  1850,  he 
conveyed  the  twenty  thousand  speaking  tablets  to  London.  Books 
historical,  theological,  magical,  scientific,  there  were;  contracts,  busi- 
ness documents,  domestic  epistles  —  like  the  Fasten  letters  now  so 
dear  to  the  English  antiquarian.  And  aJl  these  tablet-books  were  as 
accessible  to  the  g^^neral  public  in  far-away  Babylon  as  they  are  now 
to  the  wise  men  in  the  reference  rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 
Blessed  be  he  of  the  hyphenated  name!  Blessings  on  Ashur-bani-pal! 
Doubtlef-3  benignant  In  some  Chaldalc  paradise,  thou  dost  inhale  the 
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i  mcenBe  of  modern  sovants  as  they  praise  thy  bookisli  bent  and  vir- 
tuous literary  miserliness! 

What  civilization,  -what  peoples,  what  manner  of  men,  two  thous- 
;aud  five  hundred  years  from  nov»',  will  con  and  cull  the  collections  of 
this  Society?  Will  these  students  and  these  objects  of  their  study 
be  here?  Will  they  perchance  be  in  some  other  planet,  whither 
aerial  automobiles  shall  have  transported  them?  Will  the  scholars 
limp  and  halt  as  they  struggle  to  interpret  characters  to  them 
cabalistic?  We  cannot  forecast.  We  can  be  confident,  however,  that 
ZB  their  eyes  inspect  this  wealth  of  volumes  they  will  jubilantly  ut- 
ter in  the  tongue  then  in  fashion,  the  Solomonic  adage,  "There  is  no 
end  of  making  books!" 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  wealth  of  our  volumes  for 
the  Inspection  of  this  remote  posterity,  and  for  our  own  inspection, 
has  sensibly  increased  during  the  year  just  closed.  On  September  30, 
1905,  this  Society  possessed  137,340  books  and  135,318  pamphlets.  By 
September  30,  190G,  the  number  of  boolvs  has  been  augmented  by 
5,807  titles,  and  of  pamphlets  by  4,407  titles.  The  present  strength 
of  the  Society's  library  is  therefore  282,878  titles.  Wh.a,t  a  bulk  for 
some  future  Layard  to  transfer  to  some  future  British  Museum! 

Since,  after  the  mamier  of  Ashur-bani-pal,  a  library  has  been 
slowly  growing  upon  my  own  domestic  shelves,  one  bit  of  advice  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  often  been  in  my  mind,  "Every  man  should 
try  to  collect  one  book."  The  precision  of  the  lexicographer's  vocab- 
ulairy  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Every  person — that 
is,  of  course,  every  one  with  Johnson's  tastes  and  inclinations — should 
select  some  one  congenial  standard  work  and  collect  it.  He  should 
acquire  all  the  editions  and  all  the  translations.  If  any  copy  has 
peculiar  associations,  or  a  strange  history,  a  notable  autograph,  or 
a  rare  book-plate,  so  much  the  better — ^let  him  hug  it  the  closer. 
His  book  will  have  its  vaJue  much  enhanced  if  he  obtain  the  various 
criticisms  and  reviews  it  has  received,  and  if  he  crown  it  with  a 
careful  and  exact  bibliography. 

Doctor  Johnson  was  led  to  his  word  of  advice  through  a  remark 
made  by  Alexander  Pope,  that  a  Doctor  Douglas  of  Edinburgh  had 
completed  a  collection  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  all  the  editions 
of  Horace,  which  he  carefully  hoarded  in  a  cupboard.  How  interest- 
ing would  be  such  a  collection  of,  for  instance,  Walton's  Angler,  or 
Pepy's  Diary,  or  Williams's  Redeemed  Captive,  or  the  Xcw  England 
rrimcr,  or  Humboldt's  Cosmos\  How  excellently  such  an  array,  sol- 
dierly arranged,  attractively  placed,  would  ornament  the  shelves  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin! 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  person  thus  collecting  is  necessarily 
narr^>w-gauged — a  person  of  one  book,  or  of  one  idea.  Such  a  result 
need  not,  probably  will  not,  follow.  In  rounding  out  his  collection 
towards  perfection,  one  may  be  months  or  even  years,  while  not  neg- 
lecting the  while  those  varied  developments  which  make  the  sym- 
metrical man.  But  even  if  this  narrowirg  result  should  follow,  it  is 
a  less  heinous  fault  to  be  a  man  of  one  book  thoroughly  understood 
without  and  digested  within,  than  to  be  subject  to  the  criticism  bo- 
stowed  upon  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  that  he  had  so  many  books  in  his 
head  his  brains  could  not  move  about. 

Assuming  that  each  member  of  this  Society  collects  for  its  shelves 
in  the  manner  just  described,  one  book,  how  many  collections  will 
there  be?  My  answer  furnishes  the  statistics  with  which  this  ad- 
dress closes:  The  first  printed  list  of  the  active  members  of  this 
Society,  prepared  in  January,  1906,  contained  a  roster  of  421  names; 
the  roster  at  the  present  time  shows  572  names,  a  gain  of  151.  Such 
a  healthy  growth  in  literary  treasures  and  in  membership  may  well 
lead  us,  not.  to  supine  endurance  of  present  prosperity,  but  to  ener- 
getic missionary  effort  still  more  to  increase  our  hoard,  still  more  to 
lengthen  and  dignify  our  roll. 

Are  any  of  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  members?  "Come  over 
into  Macedonia  and  help  us!" 

Historical  Papers 

The  following  historical  papers  were  read  either  by  or  for 
their  authors: 

The  Habitat  of  the  Winnebago,  1632-1832,  by  Publius  V.  Lawson, 
of  Menasha. 

The  Mascoutin  Village,  by  John  J.  Wood  Jr.,  of  Berlin. 

The  Site  of  the  Mascoutin,  by  Arthur  E.  Jones,  S.  J. 

Marquette's  authentic  Map  possibly  identified,  by  Louise  Phelps  Kel- 
logg, of  Madison. 

The  Founding  of  Milwaukee,  by  Edwin  S.  Mack,  of  Milwaukee. 

Waterwa>'B  and  Lumber  Interests  of  Western  Wisconsin,  by  John 
Milton  Plolley,  of  La  Crosse. 

Stephen  Favill,  a  Lak'e  Mills  Pioneer,  by  Elisha  W.  Keyes,  of 
MadiHon. 

Agostin  Haraszthv',  a  Sauk  County  Pioneer,  by  Verne  S.  Pease,  of 
Baraboo, 

Early  History  of  Trempealea'i,  by  "Eben  D.  Pierce,  of  Hillsdale. 
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Reception 

*-  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  literary  exercises,  the  resident 
curators  tendered  an  informal  reception  *to  those  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting.  The  ladies  of  the  Lihrary  staffs  of  the  Society 
and  the  State  University  served  refreshments. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting- of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held 
in  the  lecture  room,  at  the  close  of  the  Society's  meeting,  the 
afternoon  of  October  18,  1906. 

Resignation  of  Chairman  Van  Slyke 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  Eoa. 
'N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee: 

Madison,  Wis.,  Sept.  17,  1906. 
Hon.  R.  O.  Thivaites,  Se&y  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  WiS". 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  regret  that  I  now  xieem  it  necessary,  after 
60  many  years'  official  connection  with  our  Society,  and  with  my 
present  inability  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  a^s 
its  needs  require,  to  herewith  tender  my  resignation  from  said  Com- 
mittee, which  retirement  you  will  please  see  accepted,  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly, 

N.  B.  Van  Slyke. 

The  following  minute  v/as,  by  unanimous  vote,  ordered 
spread  upon  the  record; 

Voted — That  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  learn  with 
deep  regret  that  their  colleague,  tho  Hon.  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  has  after 
twenty  years  of  service  as  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee,  with- 
drawn from  said  position.  Mr.  Van  Slyke's  administration  of  this  Im- 
portant standing  committee  has  been  of  the  most  valuable  and 
efiaclent  character,  and  in  accepting  his  resignation  the  Executive  Com* 
mittee  hereby  tenders  to  him  its  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  im- 
poriamt  service  so  long  rendered. 

New  Mcnibers  Elected 
The  following  nev>'  members  were  unanimouslv  elected: 

Life 

Ashland  —  J,  W.  Cochran,  F.  J.  Colignon,  S.  E.  Lathrop. 
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Fond  du  Lac  —  B.  T.  Rogers. 
^  Green  Bay  —  W.  L.  Evans. 
La  Ci*osse  —  Henry  Gund,  J.  M.  Hixon. 

Madison— P.  B.  Knox,  B.  H.  Meyer,  C.  S.  Slichter,  W.  M.  Smith. 
Manitowoc  —  Reinliardt  Rahr. 

Milv/aukee  —  H.  S.  Eldred,  E.   S.  Mack,  Charles  Quarles,  W.  D. 
Tarrant. 
Mukwonago  —  James  Johnstone. 
Neosho  —  Jesso  A.  Clason. 
Oshkosh  —  George  Paine,  B.  P.  Sawyer. 
Prairie  du  Chien  —  W.  R.  Graves. 
Reedsvllle  —  Ix)uis  Fajge. 
Ripoa  —  Frank  N  Dexter,  George  L.  Field. 
Sheboygaja  —  William  H.  Gunther,  O.  B.  Joems. 
Superior  —  James  Bardon. 

Waukesha  — T.  W.  Haight,  Timothy  E.  Ryan. 

Wausau  —  Claire  B.  Bird,  G.  D.  Jones,  D.  L.  Plumer,  W.  C.  Silver- 
thorn,  C.  C.  Yawkoy. 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan  —  0.  C.  Davidson. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— William  JvL  Bradley. 
Belfry,  Mont. — Charles  K.  Lush. 

Annuxil 

Abrams  —  Robert  C.  Faulds. 
Af ton  —  Ulysses  G.  Waite. 
Algoma  —  F.  J.  Eppling. 
Alma  Center  —  Roy  Miller. 

Antigo  —  John  W.  Brown,  F.  J.  Finucane,  Fred  Hayssen. 
Appleton — Francis   S.   Bradford,   N.   M.    Edwards,    Herman  Erb, 
Henry  D.  Ryan,  Thomas  H.  Ryan,  John  Stevens  Jr. 
Arbor  Vitae  —  A.  B.  Rosenberry. 
Arcadia — John  C.  Gaveney,  John  D.  Lewis. 

Ashland — L.  K.  Baker,  Joseph  I.  Le\T,  G.  N.  Rlsjord,  William  F. 
Shea. 

Baraboo — ^  H.  E.  Cole,  Franklin  Johnson,  Verne  S.  Pease. 
Bayfield  — William  Knight 
Beloit  — Cornelius  Buckley,  A.  C.  Helm. 
Berlin  — F.  J.  Fiss,  S,  I).  SteamaTi,  John  J.  Wood  Jr. 
Black  River  Falls — ^Samuel  Lund,  George  M.  Perry,  B.  N.  Saradahl. 
•"©loomington  — Ji  M.  Lewis. 
Brillion— Otto  J.  Zander. 
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Columbu^— William  C.  Leitsch. 
Edgar  —  A.  W.  Pucbner. 

Eau  Claire  — J.  H.  Barber,  F.  H.  L.  Gotten,  W.  L.  Davis,  E.  S. 
Hayes,  Sumner  G.  Moon,  George  C.  Teall,  James  H.  AVaggoner. 
Elkborn  —  F.  W.  Isham,  John  H.  Snyder. 
Fond  du  Lac  —  Maurice  McKenna,  Mrs.  Anna  G.  Sweet. 
Fort  Atkinsan  —  James  F.  McCarthy. 
Germania— Samuel  N,  Hri^rtwell. 
Grand  Rapids  —  F.  J.  Wood. 

Green  Bay  — Timothy  Burke,  Lafayette  A.  Calkins,  W.  W.  Kelly, 
C.  LeComte,  Miss  Augusta  J.  Scott. 
Hillside — ^Miss  Ellen  C.  Lloyd-Jones,  James  Lloyd- Jones. 
Hudson  —  Nelson  Bailey,  S.  J.  Bradford,  Charles  N.  Gorham. 
Juneau  —  Christip^n  A.  Christiansen. 
Kewaskum  —  Henry  J.  Lay. 
Kewaunee  —  Thomas  F.  Konop. 
Kiel  —  Charles  Heins. 

La  Crosse  —  E.  Evans,  Henry  Faville,  George  H.  Gordon,  Albert 
Hardy,  F.  P.  Hixon,  J.  E.  McConnell. 
Lancaster- — Charles  H.  Nye. 

Madison — ^A.  L,  P.  Dennis,  David  L.  Patterson,  George  H.  Short. 
Manitowoc  —  C.  M.  Gleason,  J.  F.  Pritchard,  Edvvin  Schuette. 
Marinette- — ^ Francis  A.  Brown,  Horace  E.  Mann. 
Marshfield  —  George  H.  Reynolds,  H.  Wahle. 
Mayville — 'L.  S,  Keeley. 

Medford  —  J.  W.  Benn,  Lewis  H.  Skidmore,  E.  L.  Urquhart. 
Menasha — George  Banta,  F.  D.  Lake. 
Merrill  —  James  A.  Wright. 

Milwaukee — William  J.  Conan,  K.  K.  Kennan,  E.  Kunz,  George  A. 
West. 

Monroe  — R.  A.  Etter,  Alvin  F,  Rote. 
Mukv.'onago — ^Rolland  L.  Porter. 
Neenah  —  Samuel  A.  Cook. 

Oshkosh  —  W.  T.  Anderson,    Charles    Barber,    Carl    D.  Jackson, 
James  H.  Jenkins,  Stephen  C.  Radford,  August  J.  Schloerb. 
Platteville  — O.  J.  Schuster. 
Portage — Charles  Mohr  Sr. 
Racine — F.  I^e  Norton,  Walter  C.  Palmer. 

Ripon  —  George  W\  Carter.  Thomas  J.  Cosgrove,  Sidney  S.  Hall, 
G.  F.  Horner,  Edv.-r-rd  H.  INIerrol],  Edv.-ard  S.  Pedrick. 
Shawano  —  M.  J.  Wallrich,  Felix  Benfey. 
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Sheboygan  —  Thomas  M.  Blackstoek,  O.  J.  Gutsch,  Paul  Krez,  Thomas 
McNeill,  E.  E.  Pautzer,  A.  C.  Prescott,  J.  M.  Schilder. 
Shell  Lake  —  Chatrles  A.  Shaver. 
Shullsburg  —  John  P.  Williams. 
Spring  Green  —  J.  F.  Morrow. 

Stevens  Point — Gerhard  M.  Dahl,  James  W.  Dunegan,  F.  S.  Hyer. 
Superior  —  Henry  S.  Butler,  Irvine  L.  Lenroot,  Martin  Pattison. 
Tomah  —  George  Graham. 
Two  Rivers  —  Conrad  Baetz,  J.  E.  Hamilton. 

Watertown  —  Joseph  Terbrueggen,  William  F.  Voss,  Williajn  F. 
Whyte. 

Waukesha — 'Andrew  J.  Frame,  Hugo  Phillcr. 

Waupaca  —  J.  L.  Sturtevant. 

Wausau  —  M.  A.  Hurley,  John  W.  Miller. 

West  Bend  — D.  W.  Lyiich. 

'ViTiitewater  —  B.  D.  Coe. 

New  York  City  —  Charles  M.  Wales. 

Stanford  University,  California  —  Allyn  A.  Young. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  —  Christopher  D.  O'Brien. 

Thanks  for  Manuscript  Donations 

The  following  minuto  was  ordered  spread  upon  the  record: 

Voted — ^That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  express  to  Mrs.  John  M. 
Parkinson  of  Madison,  and  the  IMisses  Sarah  G.  and  Deborah  B. 
Martin  of  Green  Bay,  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Society  for  their 
generous  gift  of  important  collections  of  the  papers  of  the  la;te 
Moses  M.  Strong  of  Mineral  Point,  and  Morgan  L.  Martin  of  Green 
Bay,  respectively;  and  that  the  three  ladles  be  and  they  aro.  In 
recognition  of  this  service  to  Western  history,  hereby  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society. 

Legislation 

The  following  was  also  adopted: 

Voted — ^That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  on  legis- 
lation, to  serve  until  the  close  of  the  next  legislative  session. 

Tlic  meeting  thorenpon  stood  adjourned. 
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Executive  Committee's  Report 


[Submitted  to  the  Society  at  the  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting,  October 

18,  190G] 

Summary 

]^iiriiig  the  twelve  luontlis  since  oiir  last  report,  both  Library 
and  ]\Iuseiim  have  made  the  usual  progress.  The  death  of  Dr. 
James  Davie  Butler,  long  an  ex-president  of  the  Society,  re- 
moves from  us  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  figure — a  savant 
of  a  type  now  infrequent.  The  Society's  private  funds  are  in 
a  healthful  condition,  the  aggregate  of  endowanent  being  over 
$51,000.  The  Draper  fund  has  now  reached  somewhat  over 
$10,000,  thus  enabling  us  to  expend  its  income  for  indexing 
and  calendaring  the  Draper  Manuscripts.  But  efforts  shotdd 
be  made  towards  the  increase  of  this  or  the  establishment  of 
auxiliary  funds,  tliat  the  manuscript  department  may  practi- 
cally be  endowed — for  in  this  field  the  Society  may  engage 
in  research  work  of  great  importance  to  American  historical 
scholarship  by  prepariug  calendars  and  editing  material  for 
publication.  A  DesxriptivG  List  of  Manuscripts  is  now  in 
press.  The  recent  growth  in  this  department  has  been  par- 
ticulary  gratifyiiig.  Durinp-  the  present  month  a  new  house 
telephone  system  has  been  installed,  w^ith  outside  trunk  connec- 
tions Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  attorncy-gcueral,  to  the 
effrct  that  the  Ivriildiiif;  Commis-ion  is  novr  non-existent,  there 
ha.s  boon  transferred  to  the  State  treasury  the  sum  of 
$.10,597.99  set  aside  by  the  Board  for  the  coloring  of  the  in- 
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terior  walk  of  the  building;  also  $409  \vitliheld  by  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  unfinished  cement  work  in  tbe 
basement.  The  need  of  our  projected  nortliwest  wing  is  em- 
phasized, and  it  is  shown  that  the  building  i^  now  filled  to  re- 
pletion. The  report  closes  w^ith  an  appeal  to  the  legislature 
for  an  increased  appropriation  for  administrative  purj^oses,  in 
order  that  the  Society  may  tlie  more  effectively  carry  on  its 
work. 

Death  of  Dr.  James  Davie  Butler 

By  the  death  of  James  Davie  Butler,  LL.  D.,  at  his  home 
in  Madison,  on  the  twentieth  of  ISTovember,  1905,  the  Society 
lost  one  who  in  some  regards  was  one  of  its  most  notable  mem- 
bers. Bom  in  Butland,  Vermont,  on  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
1816,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  jSTew  England  families, 
he  passed  hence  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  years  and  eight 
months,  to  the  last  displaying  a  vigorous  interest  in  the  thing's 
for  wdiich  this  institution  stands. 

Graduated  from  IMiddlebury  (Vermont)  College  in  1836,  as 
the  salutatorian  of  his  class,  Mr.  Butler  studied  for  a  year  at 
Yale  Theological  Seminary,  tutored  for  five  terms  at  Middle- 
bury,  and  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Andover.  In 
18-12-43  he  made  a  prolonged  tour  in  Europe,  corresponding 
for  tlie  ^ew  York  Observer,  and  upon  liis  return  delivered 
popular  lectures  upon  what  w^as  then  an  imusiial  experience. 
After  occupying  CongTcgational  pulpits  at  West  Danbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  Burlingtoii,  Vermont,  he  became  professor 
and  acting  president  at  i^orwich  (Vermont)  University;  but 
in  1847  returned  to  tlie  ministry,  being  successively  pastor  of 
Congix'gational  parishes  in  the  Vermoiit  town  of  Wells  River 
and  the  Massachusetts  town  of  South  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  ; 
tlieneo  taking  a  sudden  move  westward  to  assume  chai'ge  (]N'o- 
vember  IS,  1852)  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  January,  1855,  wo  find  liim  professor  of  Greek 
in  Wabash  College,  at  Cra\vfor;lsville,  Indiana;  and  at  the  close 
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of  the  college  year  in  1858  accepting  a  call  to  the  then  starve- 
ling University  of  Wisconsin,  as  professor  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature.  In  1863  his  alma  mater  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  and  thereafter  our  friend  was 
universally  knoTvn  by  his  well-earned  title. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  University  in  1867,  incident 
to  the  coming  of  President  Chadbourne,  Dr.  Butler  withdrew 
from  its  service,  never  returning  to  the  professorial  career. 
Freedom  from  teaching  cares  was  at  once  taken  advantage  of 
by  another  extended  trip  to  Europe.  FoUovidng  his  home- 
coming in  the  autunm  of  1868,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
months,  our  now  well-seaconed  traveller  spent  the  winter  in  a 
lecture  tour,  crossed  the  American  continent  by  the  newly- 
opened  railroad  to  the  Pacific  (May,  1869),  penetrated  into 
the  then  almost  inaccessible  Yosemite — ^where,  lost  en  Moimt 
Broderick,  he  was  rescued  by  John  Muir,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, who  had  been  his  pupil  in  Madison.  Tliis  adventure 
completed,  ho  took  passage  in  a  sailing  sloop  to  the  Hawaiiau 
Islands. 

For  somewhat  over  four  years  thereafter,  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad  Company,  then  pushing  westward  from  Bur- 
lington, far  in  advance  of  settlement.  His  service  consisted 
in  editing  various  booklets  designed  to  encourage  immigration. 
These  publications  appeared  in  many  forms  and  in  niunerous 
languages,  and  were  circulated  by  the  millions.  AVhile  en- 
gaged in  gathering  material  for  tliis  ])urpose,  our  peripatetic 
friend  journeyed  extensively  through  the  trans-Missouri  coun- 
try, with  which  he  became  so  fan.iiiar  that  in  later  days  he 
was  enabled  to  review  Coues's  reprint  of  Riddle's  Lewis  and 
Clarh  (1893)  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  a  geographical  expert. 

In  1878  and  188-1  he  was  once  more  in  Europe,  in  each  pro- 
tracted journey  b.^irip;  aceoitrpaniod  l)y  one  of  his  two  daugh- 
tf^'s.  In  1SS3  lie  euiHred  Portliind  by  the  first  jSTorthem  Pa- 
cific train.  Dnriiig  this  period  aiul  thereafter,  Dr.  Butler  was 
ahnost  annually  up'on  some  important  and  usually  prolonged 
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tour — to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Canada,  and  other  outlying  American 
lands,  and  in  the  course  of  his  several  trips  being  in  each  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  seventy-sixth  year  the  indefatiga- 
ble savant,  wanderliLst  still  strongly  possessing  him,  rounded 
out  his  long  career  of  studious  travel  by  journeying  alone 
around  the  globe.  Leaving  home  in  July,  1890,  he  visited 
Japan,  China,  and  India,  in  each  of  which  he  tai-ried  long, 
and  through  the  portal  of  the  S'uez  Canal  revisited  his  beloved 
Europe,  this  time  venturing  as  far  as  ISToi-th  Cape.  He 
reached  Madison  in  September,  1891,  after  a  varietv  of  most 
interesting  experiences,  which  furnished  him  with  a  large  fund 
of  anecdote  and  lecture  material  through  the  fourteen  happy 
years  that  still  lay  before  him. 

Following  the  career  of  a  scholar.  Professor  Butler  practi- 
cally took  no  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  several  learned  societies,  before  whose  meetings  he  fre^ 
quently  appeared  and  to  whose  publications  he  regularly  con- 
tributed. The  American  Antiquarian  Society  early  claimed 
him  (1854)  as  aii  associate;  he  belonged  also  to  the  'New  Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical  Society,  and  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  from  1867 
until  1900,  he  served  as  a  curator  of  this  Society,  and  during 
the  last  decade  of  that  term  as  one  of  its  vice-presidents;  he 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Madison  Literary  Club,  and  for  both  prepared  a  long  line  of 
notable  papers. 

As  a  lecturer,  he  entertained  and  instiiicted  two  generations 
of  men;  his  range  covering  a  singularly  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects in  literature,  art,  history,  classical  study,  philology, 
travel,  numismatics,  pedagogics^  religion,  and  philosophy. 
Among  his  favorite  travel  topics  were:  ''The  Architecture  of 
St.  Peters/'  '-The  Ceremonies  of  Holy  AVeilv,"  ''Xaples  and  its 
Xoigliborhood/'  "Visits  to  Poin])eii,"  ''Alpine  Pambles,'^ 
"Pr.jviucial  Genuan  Life,''  an.d  ''European  Peculiarities." 

Altliouofi  retirirc;  from  the  pulpit  over  a  half  century  be- 
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fore  his  death,  Dr.  Butler  was  until  a  few  years  ago  in  fre- 
quent demand  throughout  the  IsTorthwest  as  a  supply  preacher, 
almost  annually  served  as  chaplain  at  University  commence- 
ments and  other  public  occasions  in  Madison,  and  was  a  legis- 
lative chaplain  up  to  his  ninetieth  birthday — ^when  the  Wiscon- 
sin senate  honored  him  with  a  tribute  of  roses  and  fomially 
called  upon  him  at  his  home,  where,  with  a  vigor  apparently 
good  for  several  years  to  come,  he  was  holding  his  usual  birth- 
day reception. 

On  the  twenty-fii*st  of  April,  1845,  while  teaching  at  'Rot- 
wich,  Professor  Butler  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Bates,  for  many  years  pra-ident  of  his  alma  mater,  j^fiddle- 
bury  College.  Their  family  life  was  ideal.  Mrs.  Butler,  a 
woman  of  great  strength  and  originality  of  character,  died  at 
Madison  in  1892,  leaving  four  children,  who  survive  their  fa- 
ther: Janies  D.,  Henry  S.,  and  ]Miss  Anna  Butler  of  Superior, 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  W.  Snow  of  Madison. 

'Small  and  wiry  of  fr.nme,  Dr.  Butler  was  gifted  with  un- 
usual vitality,  having  soning  from  a  healthful  and  long-lived 
ancestry.  This  inherited  tendency,  he  cultivated  with  some 
assiduity,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  won  repute  as  a  pe- 
destrian and  swimmer.  His  disposition  was  sfenial  and  demo- 
cratic; he  had  a  quaint  and  often  men-y  wit,  tempered  by 
shrewd  v/isdom;  his  conversation  and  lectures  sparkled  with 
apt  quotations  from  Shalscspeake,  ^^[ilton,  Dante,  and  the  classic 
philosophers — for  he  had  a  marvelous  memory,  which  he  was 
fond  of  exercising — and  his  rich  equipment  of  curious  infor- 
mation never  failed  to  interest  his  companions. 

A  man  of  such  charmiiig  manner,  with  an  unending  fund  of 
material  for  conversation,  could  not  fail  to.  attract  friends. 
His  extensive  travel  aiid  his  varied  tastes  threw  him  into  inti- 
mate association  with  men  and  women  of  many  nationalities. 
It  was  one  of  his  keenfi?t  pleasures  to  conduct  ^vith  them  a  pro- 
tracted and  animated  correspondence;  and  so  ubiquitous  were 
liis  movements,  that  during  a  full  half  century  of  his  life  each 
of  his  friends,  whether  in  America  or  abroad,  might  well  eiS- 
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pect  Dr.  Buller,  any  day  in  the  year,  to  knock  at  his  door  and 
be  welcomed. 

It  vras,  however,  in  our  library  that  liis  presence  was,  beyond 
his  home,  most  actively^  felt.  Morning  by  morning,  through 
each  long  winter  season — it  was  chiefly  in  the  summer  that  he 
was  a  bird  of  passage — he  might  be  seen  nostled  in  some  al- 
cove, beside  a  table  piled  high  with  books,  oblivious  to  the 
world  about  him.  Such  was  his  practice  up  to  the  last  sum- 
mer of  his  life,  when  througli  increasing  feeblen(  ss  his  visits 
gradnaily  grew  less  frequent,  and  we  saw  liis  light  gently  fade 
from  our  midst,  as  a  candle  dwindling  in  its  socket. 

Dr.  Butler's  literary  output  was  not  so  laj-ge  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  persistently  leading  the  scholar's  life,  and 
who  for  full  forty  yeai's  seemed  quite  undisturbed  by  a  con- 
cern for  material  cares;  arid  that  output  was  rather  suggestive 
than  creative,  seldom  rising  above  the  level  of  the  review  ar- 
ticle, the  club  paper,  or  the  minor  monograph.  This  w^as  dis- 
appointing to  his  friends,  who  continually  were  expecting  more 
important  and  lasting  producs  from  his  ever  busy  workshop. 
But  he  secaned  deliberately  to  have  set  out  in  life  determined 
not  to  be  a  specialist;  to  wear  for  himself  no  ruts  in  which  to 
live  and  move;  to  maintain  only  a  philosopher's  interest  in  the 
best  that  travel,  art,  literature,  the  humanities,  bring  to  man; 
to  reap  and  serenely  to  enjoy  the  fniits,  so  far,  as  one  mind 
may,  of  universal  knowledge.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  our  uni- 
versity town,  the  mere  presence  of  this  gentle  scholar  has  for 
nearly  a  half  century  been  in  many  ways  a  joyous  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

He  reminded  one  of  a  bee  flittinc:"  from  flower  to  flower  of 
differing  species,  resting  here  and  there,  briefly  or  at  length 
as  fancy  dictated,  but  from  each  blossom  gathering  some  meas- 
ure of  honey  for  his  store.  As  for  his  unifonn  kindliness  of 
temper,  his  fair,  frank  estimat'^  of  men  and  things,  they 
ehariiicd  (-very  i>iv\  To  our  'Vc^-^'^id  ^'^''^  nian"  op3  bro light  no 
narrowness  of  view,  no  tendency  to  cynicism,  no  crabbeduess 
of  sou] ;  to  the  last  he  was  iru'llow,  open-lieartcd,  responsive  to 
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the  best  impulses  of  his  day.  He  lived  and  died  a  Christian, 
his  every  fibre  imbued  v/ith  an  unquestioning,  childlike  faith. 
He  has  left  to  us  a  fragi-ant  memory,  that  will  long  endure. 

Financial  Conditions 
State  Appropriations 

The  Society's  accounts  based  iipon  State  appropriations  are 
now  regularly  audited  by  the  secretaiy  of  state,  and  claims 
thereon,  certified  to  by  the;  secretary  and  superintendent,  are 
paid  by  the  state  treasurer  in  the  same  manner  as  with  other 
State  departments. 

The  State  now  directly  appropriates  to  the  Society  $20,000 
annually — $15,000  under  chapter  29G,  Laws  of  1899,  for  the 
miscelLaneous  expenses  of  the  Society;  and  $5,000  under  chap- 
ter 155,  Laws  of  IQ-Ol,  exclusively  for  books,  maps,  manu- 
scripts, etc.,  for  the  library.  Tlie  condition  of  these  two  funds 
upon  the  first  of  Jul}^,  1906,  Avas  as  follows: 


Chapter  29G,  Laws  of  1899. 
Receipts 

Unexpended  balance  iti  State  treasury,  July  1,  1905  .        .  $61  88 

State  appropriation  for  year  ending  June  30,  1906   .       .       15,000  00 


Total  $15,061  88 


Disbursements,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1906 

Administration  of  the  Society 

Services  $8,295  69 

Supplies  and  equipment    .....  5  35 

Freight  and  drayage  ......         172  84 

Travel   104  71 

 '   ?8,578  59 
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Maintenance  of  the  Building^ 


Services 
Supplies 

Light  and  power  (U 
Telephones 
Equipment 
Repairs 


W.  rebate) 


?5,411  46 
530  61 
195  34 
99  00 
109  50 
135  15 


$6,481  06 


$15,059  65 

Unexpended  balance  in  State  treasury,  July  1,  1906    .       .  2  23 


$15,061  88 


Chaptee  155,  Laws  of  1901 
Receipts 

Unexpended  balance,  July  1,  1905    .       .       .    $2,245  21 
State  appropriation  for  year  e'nding  June  30, 
1906    5, COO  00 


Total  $7,245  21 

Disbursements 

Books  and  periodicals  .....  $5,802  17 
Maips  and  manuscripts      .....  55  05 

Pictures  10  75 

 ,  55,867  97 

Unexpended  balance  in  State  treasury,  July  1,  1906  .       .       1,377  24 


$7,245  21 


1  This  represents  merely  the  amount  expended  by  the  Society  for 
the  purpose.  Deducting  what  the  Society  paid  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  liquidation  of  joint  account  the  year  before,  the  for- 
mvir's  outlay  tov>'ards  maintenance  of  the  building  aggregated  ?G,299.6S. 
On  its  part,  the  cost  to  the  University  for  electric  light  and  the  build- 
ing's share  of  heating-plant  expenses  during  the  fiscal  ye^ir  was 
$G,7G7  C7,  making  the  maintenance  of  the  building  a  total  cost  of 
$13,067.35.  Each  institution  being  charged  with  oiic-half  this  amount, 
the  Society  was  the  University's  debtor  by  $234,  which  difference  was 
liquidated  in  due  course. 
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Details  of  the  foregoing  expenditures  will  be  foimd  in  the 
fiscal  report  of  the  secretary  and  su])erintendent,  submitted  in 
connection  here^^-ith.  A  copy  of  tliis  report  has  been  filed 
with  the  governor,  according  to  law. 

The  Bindiii^^  Fund 

is  the  product  of  special  gifts  thereto,  one-half  of  the  receipts 
from  membership  dues  and  the  sale  of  ordinary  duplicates, 
and  accrued  interest.  Upon  July  1,  1905,  it  consisted  of 
$28,003.21  in  cash  and  securities;  upon  July  1,  1906,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  treasurer,  it  con- 
tained $28,629.32— a  gain  of  $530.11  daring  the  year.  This 
fund  is  of  much  importanca  in  tlic  adininistration  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  its  income  is  used  to  help  out  the  State  appropria- 
tion in  the  matter  of  salaries 

The  Antiquarian  Fund 

is,  like  the  Binding  fund,  derived  from  accrued  interest  and 
'from  the  acquisition  of  one-half  the  rc^ceipts  from  membership 
fees  and  sale  of  ordinary  duplicates.  The  income  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  ^^prosecuting  historical  investigations,  and  procuring 
desirable  objects  of  historic  or  ethnological  interecst."  The 
fund  is  slowly  approaching  the  proposed  minimum  of  $10,000, 
which  it  ought  to  attain  before  its  income  should  be  considered 
available.  Its  present  stage  is  $7,896.12,  a  gain  during  the 
year  of  $975.30.  In  two  years  mcro  the  minimum  will  prob- 
ably be  reached. 

The  Draper  Fund 

had  reached  upon  July  1  the  sum  of  $10,292.75,  a  growth  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $107.77.  This  increase  was  derived  from  in- 
terest receipts  and  the  sale  of  the  few  remaining  duplicates 
from  the  Lyman  C.  Draper  library,  which  was  willed  to  the 
Socic^v.  All  of  the  f  )ra]'er  (lup!ic:Ues  having  nov,^  practically 
been  disposed  of,  fiirihiT  i'rov;t,h  fi'om  that  direction  is  impos- 
sibles— but  tlie  sales  of  ]>ublicati<>ii.-'  fsucli  a^^  the  1>  'iramcntary 
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History  of  Dunmores  War)  emanating  from  tlie  Draper  Man- 
uscripts Avill  be  plac^id  to  tlie  credit  of  tliis  fund. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  held  I^ovcmber  9,  1905,  jour  com- 
mittee authorized  the  expenditure  of  not  to  excx?ed  $400  peir 
year  from  the  income  of  this  fund^  ^^the  same  to  be  expended 
for  services  in  indexing  and  calendaring  the  Draper  manu- 
scripts." As  stated  elsewhere,  this  long-deferred  work  is  now 
in  progress. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulatiou  that  while  this  report 
was  being  wa^itten,  we  received  frcm  one  of  our  Life  ]\Iem- 
bers,  who  declines  to  allow  his  name  to  be  publish&d  in  connec- 
tion therevtdth,  a  special  contribution  of  $100  towards  the  in- 
come of  the  Draper  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  spend  $500  for  this  purpose.  An- 
other Life  Member,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
centl}^  contributed  $100  towards  the  capital  of  the  same  fund; 
and  from  still  another  Life  Member,  Chief  Justice  John  B. 
Cassoday,  we  have  $15  for  the  same  pui'pose.  This  generous 
action  by  our  throa  associates,  in  liberally  aiding  the  Society's 
private  funds,  is  in  direct  line  with  your  committee's  sugges- 
tions of  a  year  ago,^  and  ai-e  examples  which  w^e  should  be  glad 
to  see  followed. 

The  Mary  M.  Adams  Art  Fund 

has  had  a  net  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  of  but  $28.39; 
it  now  contains  $-4,791. 47.  Practically  the  entire  income  was 
by  consent  of  the  Finance  Committee  expended  for  the  purchrse 
of  desirable  pictures,  and  during  the  coming  year  it  will  have 
an  opportunity  still  further  to  enrich  the  Society's  art  collec- 
tions. 


^See  Proceedings,  1905,  p.  24. 
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Library  Accessions 
Statistical 

Followng  is  a  STunmary  of  library  accessions  for  tlie  year 


ending  September  30,  1906 : 

Books  purchased  (Including  exchanges)  .  .  3,460 
Books  1)7  gift  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  2,347 


Total  books   5,807 

Pamphlets  by  gift   3,883 

Pamphlets  on  exchange  and  by  purchase       .       .  172 

Pamphlets  made  from  newspaper  clippings     .       .  352 


Total  pamphlets     ......  4,407 


Total  accessions  of  titles      ....  .  10,214 
Present  (estimated)  strength  of  the  library: 

Books   143,153 

Pamphlets  '  .       .  139,725 


Total   282,878 

The  yeai-'s  book  accesssions  are  classified  as  follows; 

Cyclopaedias     .   394 

Ne-tt'^papers  and  periodicals    .....  894 

Philosophy  and  religion   278 

Biography  and  genealogy   358 

History — general      .......  74 

History — foreign      .......  181 

History — American          .       ..       .       .       ...  333 

History— local  (U.  S.)   319 

Geography  and  travel     ......  447 

Political  and  social  science    .       .       .      ■  .       .  1,926 

Natural  sciences     .......  5.3 

Useful  arts   85  • 

British  Patent  Office  reports   136 

Fine  arts   23 

Languap'e  and  literature  68 

Bibliography    92 


Total   5,807 
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Comparative  statistics  of  gifts  and  purchases: 


1905 

pAropntfl  p'A  of  cift^   in  ;ir'rp^sio'n<:i 

80 

61 

Percentage  of  purchases  (including  exchanges),  in 

accessions  ........ 

20 

39 

Books  given    .       .       .       .  . 

5,532 

4,739 

Pamphlets  given  ....... 

8.849 

6.993 

Total  gifts    (including  duplicates,  which  are  not 

accessioned)  ....... 

14,381 

11,732 

Percentage  of  gifts  that  were  duplicates 

30 

47 

Percentage  of  gifts  tliat  were  accessions 

70 

53 

The  accessions  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been  as  follows: 

1897,  8,6G3;  1898,  6,960;  1899,  7,727;  1900 

,  8,983; 

1901, 

11,340;  1902,  10,510;  1903,  10,584;  1904, 

11,990; 

1905, 

12,634;  1906,  10,214— average,  9,970. 

Witliin  the  decade,  the  gTowth  of  the  Library  has  been 

some- 

what  over  54  per  cent ;  within  twenty  years, 

abont  13 

9  per 

cent. 

Important  Accessions 

Among  the  important  ^ets  of  sources  received  during  the  year 
were: 

Analecta  Bollandiana.    Paris,  1882-91.  lOv. 

British  Museum  Ca,t?Jog-ue  Supplement.    London,  1903-04.  6v. 

Canada,.    House  of  Commons.    Debates,  1875-1901.  55v. 

•House  of  Commons.    Journals,   1868-1901.  45v. 

House  of  Commons.    Sessional  papers,  1867-1901.  414v. 

Senate  debates,  1875-1900.  28v. 

Senate  journals,  1867-1904.  39v. 
Canadian  almanac,  1858-90.    Toronto.  29v. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland    Antiquarian    Society.  Transactions, 

1874-82.    Kendal.  ISv. 
Georgia.    Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1821-22. 
House  journal,  1S2.T-57.  14v. 
Senate  journal,  1  824-o7.  21v. 
Groat  Britain.    Acts  of  privy  council  of  England,  1598-99. 
Calendar  of  patent  rolls,  1391-96. 
Patent  reports.  1900.    13 G  v. 
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Henloy,  W.  E..  ed.  Worlcij  of  Shakespeare.  Edinburgh,  1901-04.  lOv. 
Ireland,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to,  1660-62.  London,  1905. 
Kent  Archaeological  Society.  Transactions,  1858-190o.  London,  '26v. 
Kentucky.    Acts,  1812-15,  1850.  5v. 

Maryland.    House  journal,  1839,  1810,   1844,  1845,  1S5G,   1858,  1864, 
1865.  8v. 

Senate  journal,  1839,  1856,  1860,  1861,  1862,  1864.  6v. 
Michigan  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War  Record,  1861-65-.    Lansing,  n.  d. 
46v. 

North  Carolina.    Journal  of  constitutional  convention,  1875. 

Journal  of  state  convention,  1862. 
Journal  of  state  convention,  1865. 
Legislative    documents,    1842-43,    1863-64,  1866-67, 

1870-71,  1872-73.  5v. 
Senate  ?.nd  hoiu^e  journal,  1860-64,  18G8.  5v. 
State  records,  1715-1776. 
New  York,  Minutes  of  Common  Council  of,  1675-1776.    New  York, 
1905>.  8v. 

Ohio.    Senate  and  House  journal,  1858-68.    Columbus.  14v. 
Ontario.    Journal  of  Legislative  Assembly,  1867-87.  21v. 

Sessional  papers,  1870-84.  57v. 
Parish  Register  Society.    Publications,  1836-1900.    London.  34v. 
Pennsylvania  archives,  4th  ser.    1900-02.  12v. 

House  journa,!,  1812-13,  1818--19,  1820-21,  1821-22,  1840. 
7v. 

Senate  journal,  1810-11  to  1827.  9v. 

Quebec.    Jounial  of  the  Assembly  of  I^wer  Canada,  1795-1836.  84t. 

Report  of  state  trials,  before  a  general  court  martial  in  1838-39,  ex- 
hibiting a  complete  history  of  the  late  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada. 
Montreal,  1839.  2v. 

Scotland,  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to,  1547-1603.  London, 
1905. 

Stevenson,  E.  L.    Maps  Illustrating  early  discovery  In  America.  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J.  1903. 
South  Carolina.    Acts,  1805,  1808,  1809,  1810,  1817,  1820,  1832,  183$. 
9v. 

House  journal,  1843-75.  20v. 

Senate  journal,  1843-74.  19v. 
Vin^inia.    Hou?c    of    aol.'gatfs.    1S2S-33.    1S3G-37,    1841-42,  lS'52-53. 

1857-58,  1809-70  to  1S7G.    Richmond,  16a^ 
Walton's  Vermont  rogistor.  1S2G,  1831,  1S32.  ?.Iontpelier. 
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The  most  important  flics  of  periodicals  and  newspapers  re- 
ceived, were  tlio>  following : 

African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal,  1828-53.    Washinirton.  16v. 

Army  and  Na\T  Record,  1892-1902.    Ne^^  York.  lOv. 

Belgrarv'ia:    a  London  magazine.    1874-84.    London.  32v. 

Chicago  Tribune,  1802-70.  14v. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  1861-71.  15v. 

Deutsche  Volksblatter,  18C1-65.    Oshkosh,  Wis.  5v. 

Freema^n's  Journal  and  Philadelphia  Mercantile  Adviser,  1808-09. 

London  Times.    Palmer's  index,  1812-1^)05.    London.  362v. 

Midland  Monthly,  1894-99t    Des  Moi'nes,  Iowa.  lOv. 

Milwaukee  Daily  Wisconsin,  18G3-65.  llv. 

Nation,  1842-47.    Dublin.  5v. 

New  York  Evening  Po^it,  18G0-64.  lOv. 

North  Yarmouth  (Me.)    Old  Times,  1877-84.  8v. 

Die  Republic  der  Arbeiter,  1850-55.    New  York,  4v. 

Spring-fit  Id  (Mass.)    Weekly  Republican,  1861-72,  1880-1903.  '20v. 

The  Library 

Manuscript  Department 

Oar  Descriptive  List  of  2Iamiscripfs,  ncAV  in  press/  will  for 
the  first  time  exhibit  to  tlie  public  the  size  and  importance  of 
oiir  stores  of  this  class  of  original  material  for  American — 
especially  ]\Iiddie  Western — history.  The  several  sericis,  bound 
and  unboiindj  constitute  one  of  tlie  most  important  collections 
in  the  United  States.  The  List  will  at  once  have  large  prac- 
tical ^^alue;  but  the  earliest  need  of  the  Manuscript  Depart 
ment  is  a  complete  calendar  of  tliese  documents,  whea*eby  stu- 
dents of  history'  or  of  genealogy  may  at  once  ascertain  whether 
the  collection  contains  the  information  sought  and  by  meana 
of  which  attendants  may  nromptly  produce  the  necessary  docu- 
ment. The  Draper  Fund,  organized  for  this  purposo,  now 
yields  an  income  of  $400  per  year;  but  the  department  is  in 
urgent  need  of  a  ix^rmAJieiit  endowment  ^ufTicient  to  produce 
at  Ira-^L  $1,200  amiuaily — say  $oO,Oi)0.  It  is  not  essential  that 
gifts  for  this  pur]X'-o  1)0  added  directly  to  the  Draper  Fund; 

1  Published  January,  1907, 
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they  may,  when  large  enough,  bear  the  names  of  givers,  but 
should  be  api)licable  to  this  end.  This  feature  of  our  work 
is  not  well  calculatod  to  appeal  to  a  large  popular  constituency, 
hence  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 
ISTevertheless  no  department  of  the  Library  can  quite  so  di- 
rectly make  contributions  to  American  scholarship  as  that  of 
Manuscripts,  for  our  collections  are  large,  cover  a  wide  field  of 
interest,  and  are  unique.  The  Draper  Manuscripts,  in  paticu- 
lar,  have  already  played  a  large  part  in  recent  development  in 
Western  history;  they  are  certain  soon  to  be,come  even  more 
important. 

To  properly  catalogue  and  calendar  all  of  these  documents, 
to'  assist  historical  specialists  in  using  them — either  by  cor- 
respondence or  in  person — to  prepare  selections  from  them  for 
publication,  and  in  general  to  improve  the  administration  of 
this  important  tru^t,  we  sorely  need  a  few"  large-minded  givers, 
who  have  the  historical  insight  fully  to  appreciate,  this  great 
work  and  imderstand  its  possibilities. 

During  the  past  year  the  department  has  had  bound  its  large 
and  steadily-accumulating  collection  of  letters,  accounts,  and 
other  documentary  material  bearing  upon  the  Fox-Wisconsin 
valleys,  emanating  chiefly  from  the  estates  of  Hercules  M. 
Dousman,  Henry  S.  Baird,  IMorgan  L.  Martin,  and  Louis  B. 
Porlier.  These  fill  99  folio  volimies  and  constitute  the  ^'Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Papers'' — not  to  be  confounded  mtli 
the  other  and  previously-boimd  scries  of  Wisconsin  manu- 
scripts: ''Wisconsin  Fur  Trader  Accounts"  (IT  volumes), 
**Grignon,  Lawe,  and  Porlier  Papers"  (65  volumes),  'Tapers 
of  George  Boyd,  Indian  Agent"  (8  volumes),  etc.,  which  are 
practically  along  the  same  linos. 

A  month  ago,  some  time  after  the  ''Green  Bay  and  Prairie 
du  Chien  Papers"  had  been  bound,  the  secretary  unexpectedly 
obtanK'd  a  fre-li  I'.t  oi  manuscripts  from  the  estate  of  Morgan 
L.  LMariin  of  Grci-u  l^iy,  which  will  when  bound  fill  about 
20  folio  vohiJiu-?,  the  collection  hereafter  to  be  distinctively 
kuowji  as  the  ''Morgan  L.  Martin  Papers."    This  second,  and 

[3-i]  - 
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The  olcisst  Wisconsin  manuscript 

Hf^duced  facsimile  of  (\jniinissiun  of  Sieur  Chaiios  f.an^^lade  as  liou- 
toiiaiil  of  Canadian  ran.m-rs;  gi-anUMl  by  Louis  X\'.  king  cA  France, 
datr'd  Ver.sailks.  F.'hniary  ].  ITCi).  Original  ownod  by  ^Misses  Sarah  C. 
and  Deborah  ]5.  Martin,  Green  liay;  de  posiled  in  \\'isc'onsii\  Historical 
Ivihrary 
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doubtless  final,  consigTmient  of  Martin  manuscripts  comprises 
some  fifteen  bundles  cf  letters,  accoimts,  and  loose  documents 
of  various  kinds,  besides  29  account  books,  letter  books,  etc. 
The  dates  range  from  about  1820  to  about  1885,  cbieflj 
1830-39,  although  a  few  are  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth centurj.  The  acquisition  will  in  many  essential  points 
supplement  the  ^^Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien  Papers." 
The  most  important  single  group  consists  of  Martin's  corre- 
spondence with  his  whilom  real-estate  partner,  Solomon  Ju- 
neau, and  other  papers  connected  with  the  founding  of  ]\Iil- 
waukee,  throwing  new  light  on  that  important  episode.  Most 
striking  of  all  the  documents  in  this  group  is  the  manuscript 
^'Map  of  Milwaukee,"  drawn  by  Martin  in  August,  1833. 
Other  papers  in  the  collection  add  materially  to  those  on  the 
Fox-Wisconsin  improvement  and  similar  projects,  which  the 
Society  already  possesses.  There  are  maay  political  letters 
and  documents  from  Territorial  days,  among  them  numerous 
letters  by  and  to  Gov.  James  Duane  Doty,  who  was  Martin's 
cousin.  A  notable  paper  in  this  gTOup  is  a  protest  and  dec- 
laration on  the  subject  of  the  mooted  State  boundaries,  drafted 
in  the  handwriting  of  Doty  and  signed  by  him  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  constitutional  convention  on  December  10,  18-46 ; 
a  copy  appears  to  have  been  forwarded  to  President  Polk  with 
the  constitution — but  apparently  this  is  the  original  document 
itself.  Other  subjects  touched  by  the  Martin  Papers  are  In- 
dian affairs,  legislation,  legal  procedure,  and  general  business. 

Even  more  extensive  than  the  Martin  Papers,  aro  those  of 
Moses  M.  Strong  of  Mineral  Point,  received  during  the  year. 
These  prove  to  be  docimionts  of  much  historical  value,  as  wo\ild 
naturally  bo  expected  from  the  literary  remains  of  so  promi- 
nent and  able  a  pioneer  of  the  State.  Coming  to  Wisconsin 
from  Connecticut  in  1S3G,  when  but  twenty-six  years  of  aire, 
he  opened  a  land  oUlce  in  Mineral  Point,  and  invi\stt;d  larprrly 
for  En -tern  clients  in  public  lands  in  the  new  Territory,  led- 
eral  surveyor  of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Eiiited  vStatos 
attorney  for  Wisconsin  Territory,  president  of  the  Territorial 
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legislative  council  (1843),  delegate  in  the  constitntional  con- 
vention (184:6),  speaker  of  the  State  assembly  (1850),  first 
president  of  the  State  Bar  Association  (1878),  sui-veyor  of 
the  original  plat  of  Madison  (1837),  anthor  of  Territcrial  His- 
tory of  Wisconsin  (1885),  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  platter 
and  promoter  of  several  yoiuig  cities,  and  in  touch  at  many 
points  with  life  in  early  Wisconsin,  Strong  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  mon  in  this  section  of  the  country.  He 
was  of  methodical  habits  and  had  a  wide  business  and  profes- 
sional correspondence.  His  papers  were  well  kept,  and  came  to 
us  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  collection  is  especially  rich 
in  letters,  accoimts,  manuscript  maps  of  town-sites,  details  of 
early  land  transactions,  and  political  documents,  covering  the 
years  1836-94. 

State  Archives 

In  the  course  of  an  admirable  ''Report  on  the  Public  Ar- 
chives of  Wisconsin,"  by  Prof.  Carl  Russell  Fish  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  1905  (pp.  377-419),  he 
says: 

The  archives  of  Wisconsl'n  cover  but  a  short  period,  but  are  fairly 
complete.  The  same  spirit  which  led'  to  the  early  formation  of  the 
WisQonsin  Historical  Society  led  to  the  cherishing  of  State  papers,  great 
and  small.  The  entire  accumulation  is  concentrated  at  Madison,  which 
has  been  the  capital  since  1837,  and  almost  wholly  in  the  capitol 
building.  The  building  wa.s  partially  burned  in  1904,  and  some  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  records,  but  much  less  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  gaps  indicated  in  the  following  list  would  prob- 
ably be  filled  in  if  the  archives  were  thoroughly  organized  and  cata- 
logued, for  the  care  taken  in  arrangement  has  been  far  leiss  than  that 
In  preservation,  and  tlie  fire  caused  more  disorder  than  actual  loss. 
After  the  fire,  many  departments,  owing  to  the  pressure  for  space, 
stored  all  records  not  currpnt.  and  as  several  depaxtments  used  the 
Eame  Btorago  vault,  the  con  fusion  is  very  great.  In  the  keeping  of 
the  records  the  various  administrations  soem  to  have  kept  v^^ell 
abreast  of  the  time  and  to  have  employed  the  latest  devices,  excei)t 
in  the  ixjriod  of  the  later  seventies  and  the  eighties.    There  has 
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been,  however,  a  too  frequent  change  of  method,  and  this  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  administrative  hi^^tory  continuously;  and  while 
there  are  indices  for  nearly  every  series  of  books,  the  road  wou.ld 
often  seem  blind  without  the  assistance  of  some  old  clerk  who  relies 
on  memory  rather  than  method.  At  present  the  card-index  system  is 
employed  in  most  departments,  but  only  for  the  records  of  the 
present  administration. 

******** 
The  archives  can  be  used,  for  the  next  ten  years  at  least,  only  witli 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  this  gives  force  to  another  proposed  solu- 
tion. As  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  is  practically  a  State  in- 
stitution, and  as  its  thoroughly-equipped  new  building  is  v/ithin  five 
minutes'  car  ride  of  the  capitol,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  State,  instead  of  creating  a  new  department  of 
archives,  to  give  its  older  records  into  the  charge  of  the  Society, 
which  has  so  amply  shown  its  ability  to  care  for  them. 

Despite  the  crowded  condition  of  its  Library,  the  Society 
would  most  assuredly  be  pleased  to  assume  professional  care  of 
the  State  archives ;  it  would  require  a  special  appropriation  to 
enable  it  to  engage  additional  clerical  assistance  for  tlie  pur- 
pose; but  the  work  can  be  done  here  much  more  economically 
and  we  believe  more  efficiently  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  our 
existing  machinery  for  the  care  of  material  of  this  character. 
In  Kansas,  where  a  similar  condition  exists,  a  statute  was 
passed  by  the  last  legislature,. as  follows: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  care  and  presentation  of  public  records. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Section  1.  That  any  state,  county,  or  other  official  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  turn  over  to  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  for  permanent  preservation  therein,  any  boolis,  records,  docu- 
ments, original  papers,  or  manuscripts,  newspaper  files  and  printed 
books  not  required  by  law  to  be  kept  in  such  office  as  a  part  of  tho. 
public  records,  three  years  after  the  current  use  of  the  same,  or 
sooner  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department.  When  so  sur- 
rendered, copies  therefrom  shall  be  made  and  certified  by  the  secre- 
tary of  tho  Historical  Society  upon  the  application  of  any  party  in- 
terested, which  certification  shall  have  all  the  force  and  effect  a:;  if 
made  by  the  officer  originally  in  custody  of  them. 
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Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Historical  Society  is  hereby  required  to 
make  a  reference  catalogue  to  the  manuscripts,  books,  and  papers  so 
surrendered. 

A  similar  law  might  well  be,  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  to  the 
great  bettennent  of  existing  conditions.    The  Societ^'  is  will- 
.  ing,  indeed  anxious,  to  assume  tlie  trust. 

Travelling  Libraries 

To  meet  a  growing  popular  demand,  the  Society  in  May  last 
placed  in  the  field  two  new  travelling  libraries  on  Wisconsin 
history- — it  already  had  two  in  circulation.  This  '  autumn, 
there  have  been  added  three  additional  travelling  libraries — 
on  Revolutionary  Ilistoiw,  tho  Formative  Period  (1783-1817), 
and  tho  Period  of  Expansion  (1817-GO),  respectively.  The 
Middle  West  was  already  covered  by  sai  effective  library. 
These  eight  libraries  are  circulated  through  the  agency  of  tlie 
Wisconsin  Preo  Library  Commission,  which  possessco  the  best 
possible  machinery  for  their  effective  distribution.  Other 
small  libraries  on  specialized  fields  of  American  history  will  bo 
added  from  time  to  time,  as  demands  arise  and  opportunities 
offer. 

A  Cnse  of  Tiieft 

During  the  last  week  in  July,  this  Libraiw  and  that  of  the 
State  University,  also  housed  in  our  building,  discovered  a 
theft  of  books  and  pamphlets,  of  considerable  proportions,  and 
extending  through  a  period  of  two  years.  The  offender  proved 
to  be  a  fellow  in  history  at  the  University,  engaged  for  the 
coming  academic  year  as  teacher  of  history  in  a  college  for 
women  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  She  had  been  highly 
trusted  at  the  two  libraries,  and  several  members  of  both  staffs 
were  among  her  warmest  friends. 

The  missing  books  and  painplilcts — about  a  hundied  items 
from  each  library — wore  found  in  boxes  stored  by  tlie  young 
womjm  in  a  Madison  warehouse.  Of  th(.so  taken  from  our  Li- 
brary, Southern  liistory  led  all  other  fields,  but  tiio  books  from 
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the  University  Libi^arj  were  of  a  more  general  character.  To 
add  to  the  outrag-e  of  the  act,  the  young  woman  had,  in  ordea" 
to  destroy  identity,  torn  out  title-pages  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  scores  of  books,  and  in  other  ways  cruelly  mutilated 
the  volumes.  As  many  of  those  thus  treated,  espc'cially  from 
the  Historical  Library,  are  rarities  of  high  market  value,  the 
vicious  ruin  of  the  books  from  a  bibliographical  point  of  view 
was  particularly  saddening.  In  addition  to  our  own,  some 
thirty: two  volumes  belongino;  to  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  whence  the  thief  came  to  AVii^consin,  were  foimd 
in  the  boxes,  and  subsequently  identified  and  clnimed  by  the 
librarian  of  that  institution. 

The  case  was  exasperating,  but  had  features  that  greatly 
puzzled  the  Library  Committee.  After  due  consultation  with 
the  district  attorney,  the  attorney  general,  and  other  legal  au- 
thorities, and  full  consideration  of  certain  extenuating  circum- 
stances, the  conniiittee  finally  agreed  at  a  meeting  held  the 
third  of  October,  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  ma.tter  of  prosecution, 
and  to  accept  the  woman's  penitent  offer  to  replace  the  muti- 
lated books  and  pamphlets  with  perfect  copies,  so  far  as  lay 
in  her  power.  She  has  accordingly  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the 
superintendent  a  sum  of  money  l  s  a  preliminary  pa^Tiient ;  and 
from  time  to  time,  as  money  is  forthcoming  from  her  and  op- 
portunity occurs,  he  will  seek  to  carry  out  this  plan,  rendering 
to  her  detailed  statements  of  expenditures  frcm  the  fund.  It 
is,  however,  quite  improbable  that  many  of  tlie  rarer  items  can 
now  be  secured  at  any  price;  and  at  best,  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore even  the  majority  of  the  books  can  be  replaced  upon  the 
shelves.  • 

In  a  crime  of  this  character,  the  culprit  sins  more  against 
the  general  public  than  against  the  Library  itself.  In  order 
to  guard  as  far  as.  possible  against  a  repetition  of  the  offence, 
new  rules  have  Ixx^n  enacted,  and  others  more  rigidly  enforced, 
for  the  better  safegiuu-diiig  of  tli-:-  public  property  held  by  us 
in  trust.    Eacli  fresh  restriction  means,  of  course,  less  freedom 
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to  the  individual  reader,  aud  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
utility  of  the  institution.  The  nnmy  are  necessarily  compelled 
to  suffer  for  the  act  of  the  one. 

Binding 

Tliere  have  been  bouiLu  during  the  year  a  total  of  2,190  vol- 


uraes,  classified  as  follows: 

Perlodicala  ..... 

.  418 

Newspapers  . 

.  445 

British  Patent  Office  Reports 

.116 

Manuficripts  .... 

99 

Miscellaneous  bool?LS 

.  i,m 

2,190 

Publications 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections 

After  many  vexatious  delays  in  the  printing  office,  volume 
xvii  of  the  Collections  finally  appeared  from  tho  press  last 
spring,  and  was  promptly  delivered  to  members.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  volmne  xvi  was  devoted  to  the  documentary 
history  of  the  French  regime  in  the  region  of  the  UjDper  Great 
Lakes,  from  163-1  to  1727.  The  new  volume  is  in  continuation 
thereof,  being  composed  entirely  of  documents  of  like  charac- 
ter, bearing  dates  1727— 1-S,  Englished  from  their  French  orig- 
inals, l.lie  pc^riod  herein  treated  vras  tluxt  in  wliich  the  French 
possessed  the  most  complete  control  of  Western  territory,  and 
dictated  every  step  of  policy  for  the  fur-trade  posts  and  their 
aboriginal  allies.  It  is  hoped  that  volume  xviii,  containing  the 
remainder  of  such  Frejich  papers  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain in  Paris,  together  with  otlier  documentary  material  hav- 
ing an  im}><>]-t.ant  h-aring  on  the  histury  of  tlie  State,  may  ap- 
pear IvC'fore  the  annual  meeting  of  a  year  lienco. 

^''oh^:le  iv  (A  rlio  ]'<^]M'i!it  tdinon,  rcjxn'ttxl  a  year  ago  to  be 
in  galley  form,  ha?  within,  the  pre.smt  month  (Octobc?r,  190G) 
been  irisued  from  tlie  pr^-.-s  and  distributed.    Owing  to  the  en- 
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largement  of  the  state  printing  ofiice,  now  in  progress,  there  is 
some  ground  for  hope  that  volumes  v  and  vi  may  b©  issued 
during  1907.  It  udU  be  remembered  that  volume  v  is  the  rarest 
of  the  old  Collections,  and  its  appearance  will  bo  especially  wel- 
comed. 

Bulletins  of  Information 

Six  bulletins  have  been  published  since  our  last  report — No. 
26  being  ^'List  of  xlctive  Members  of  the  Society,  and  of  iU 
local  auxilaries;"  ISTo.  27,  '^Statutes  providing  for  societies 
auxiliary  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  with  suggestions  for 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  tbe  foi-mer;  No.  28,  '^Eeports  of 
auxiliary  societies  for  1905 No.  29,  '^Periodicals  and  news- 
papers received  at  the  Library;'^  No.  30,  'Tandmarks  in  Wis- 
consin;" and  No.  31,  '^Some  furth-c^r  opinions  of  American 
men  of  letters  regarding  the  work  of  the  Society."  Nos.  28 
and  29  were  separates  from  the  Proceedings  for  1905 ;  No.  27 
is  a  revised  reprint  of  a  pai*t  of  No.  2,  the  supply  of  which  had 
become  exhausted.  No.  31  is  a  publication  that  will  be  pleas- 
ant reading  to  every  memlx>r  of  the  Society,  bearing  as  it  does 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  higli  reputation  in  which  the  institu- 
tion is  held  among  American  men  of  lettei*s  at  large,  as  well 
as  among  the  many  European  scholars  who  are  concemed  in 
American  affairs  and  American  history.  The  large  populoT 
demand  for  our  bulletins,  from  all  portions  of  the  countiy,  is 
of  itself  immistakable  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is 
appreciated. 

Of  similar  clniracter,  but  because  of  its  small  size  not  num- 
bered as  a  bulletin,  is  an  illustrated  brochure  of  sixteen  pages, 
containing  ^'A  Brief  Description  of  tho  State  Iliscorical  Li- 
brary Building."  This  is  designed  as  a  pocket  souvenir  of 
the  building,  to  be  given  to  members  of  conventions  and  other 
special  parties  of  visitors.  The  beautifully-illustrated  Mem- 
orial Volumr  has  long  sei-x'od  this  pur])oso;  but  the  ttock  of 
the  latter  is  now  nearing  exhaustion,  iind  a  briefer  descrip- 
tion^ til  at  could  ])o  held  in  the  pocket,  seemed  a  ni^essity. 
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Descriptive  Lisis  of  Manuscripts 

Tlie  Society  lias  now  in  press  the  Descriptive  List  of  its 
various  manuscript  collections,  alluded  to  above  (p.  33).  Lack- 
ing as  yet,  a  calendar  of  the  manuscripts,  this  List  is  suffi- 
ciently detailed  in  character  to  prove  a  long-needed  boon  to  the 
many  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  are  con- 
stantly using  them  for  purposes  of  original  historical  research. 

While  tho  Draper  Manuscripts  are  undoubtedly  the  Society's 
best-known  possession  in  this  department  of  the  Library,  we 
possess  other  classes  of  manuscripts  of  equal  relative  import- 
ance in  a  more  limited  field.  The  Wisconsin  collection,  mmi- 
boring  several  hundred  bound  volumes,  are  of  the  utmost  value 
to  students  of  tlie  history  of  this  State  and  of  the  region  of 
the  upper  Great  Lakes;  while  the  stores  of  miscellaneous  man- 
uscript treasures,  described  in  the  forthcoming  List,  are,  such 
as  will,  when  the  publication  appears,  create  widespread  at- 
tention among  historians  of  the  Middle  West. 

With  a  desire  of  assisting  in  the  co-oporative  work  now  be- 
ing done  in  so  many  American  libraries,  there  has  been  ap- 
pended to  our  List  brief  authoritative  descriptions  of  manu- 
script collections — particularly  of  Middle  West  material — in 
leading  public,  society,  college,  and  private  libraries  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  ^tichigan,  Illinois,  ^linnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas.  The  publication  of  these  several  lists  of  manuscripts 
under  ono  cover  and  commonly  indexed,  will  of  course  prove 
helpful  to  students  of  Americaji  histoi-y  by  enabling  them  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  nearly  all  tlie  several  collections  in 
the  upper  Mississippi  basin,  at  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  TAst  may  lead  to  other  co-operative 
activities.^    For  instance,  similar  co-operative  bibliographies 

1  So  long  ag-o  as  1S97,  our  Society  puhlishoil:  I.  S.  BraxJley, 
"Available  Mnterinl  for  ihe  Study  of  Institutional  History  of  the  Old 
Northv/est,"  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1896.  pp.  115-143.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  list  of  the  statutes,  ses.sion  laws,  legislative  documents  ajid 
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xniglit  Tvell  be  compiled  of  portrailSj  broadsides,  and  otber  il- 
lustrative matter,  and  check-lists  be  prepared  of  rare  historicad 
works,  documentary  collections,  etc.  The  example  set  by  the 
libraries  of  Boston,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  in  publishing 
co-operative  lists  of  their  periodicals,  may  servo  as  a  hint  for 
us  all. 

Administrative  Details 

Professional  Meetings 

It  is  undoubtedly  good  policy  to  keep  the  ScKiiety  in  close 
touch  Avith  its  contemporaries  in  the  related  fields  of  historical 
research  and  library  activity,  with  a  view  to  securing  to  this 
institution  the  benefits  of  modem  ideals  and  methods.  The 
secretary  and  superintendent  ha.^  therefore  sought  to  liave  the 
Society  represented  at  the  most  important  historical  and  li- 
brary conventions  of  the  year;  and  when  consistooat  with  the 
prosecution  of  his  ever-increasing  administrative  duties,  has 
accepted  invitations  to  address  public  meetings  in  this  and 
other  states  upon  to])ics  associated  with  our  work.  A  sum- 
marized allusion  to  these  activities  would  secan  to  be  proper  in 
any  report  upon  liis  year's  stewardship. 

Upon  November  15,  1905,  he  addressed  the  ^lilwaukee  Col- 
lege Endowment  Association,  on  * 'Local  history  with  reference 
to  laridinarks.'^  November  23,  ho  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Sauk  Coimty  Historical  Society,  his  address  being  on  'The 
functions  of  a  local  historical  society" — a  topic  repeated  at 
Grand  Eapids,  jMichigan,  December  5,  b-fore  the  Historical 
Society  of  that  city.  On  December  1,  ho  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
in  Xew  York;  and  Deceinber  2G-29  attended  the  open  sessions 
of  that  body,  held  in  Baltimore  and  Washington,  reporting  for 

Jonrrial^.  joiirnnls  of  constitutional  conventions,  aTid  nev/spaper  files 
of  the  Old  Northwest  Territory  and  of  the  states  of  Oiuo,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  published  prior  to  1851,  to  be 
found  in  public  libraries  within  those  Btates. 
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tlie  committee  on  ^^j\[etliods  of  organization  and  work  on  the 
part  of  stat-o  and  local   historical   societies."^    March  9-11, 
1906,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the  conncils  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  ISTew  Jersey.    From  Jime  2 9- July  6, 
he  was  present  at  the  aimual  meetings  of  both  those  bodies,  at 
ISTarragansett  Pier,  Rhode  Island.    The  Society  was  also  rep- 
resented at  this  important  library  convention  by  Librarian 
and  Assistant  Superintendent  Bradley  and  Assistant  Librarian 
Oakley — the  latter,  as  secretary  of  the  ISTational  Association  of 
State  Libraiians.    March  17,  the  Secretary  accom]janied  Arch- 
bishop Messm,(3r  of  your  conuniltee  to  Berlin  (Wis.),  where  in 
company  Avith  Hon.  John  J.  Wood  and  Rev.  F.  J".  Fiss  of 
Berlin  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Cosgrove  of.  Ripon,  they  visited  Demo- 
crat Prairie,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin,  v\'hich  Mr.  Wood 
seeks  to  identify  as  the  location  of  the  ]\Iascoutin  village  men- 
tioned in  the  seventeenth  century  by  French  explorers  and  mis- 
sionaries.^   May  IG,  he  accompanied   the  Madison  Woman's 
Club  on  a  tour  around  Lake  Mendota,  ejcplaining  the  Indian 
rnoimds  and  cornfields,  chiefly  at  Moriis  Park  and  on  the 
grounds  of  tlie  State  Hospital  for  the   Insane   at  ^lendota. 
The  secretaiy  also  attended  and  spoke  at  field  meetings  of  the 
Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society  at  Waukesha  (May  26)  and 
Menasha  (September  3,  4).    On  September  22,  he  delivered 
the  address  at  the  imveiling  of  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  to 
Gen.  William  Clark  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  return  to  that  place,  in  1806,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition;  and  on  September  29 
attended  and  addressed  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  at  Prairie  du  Sac.    This  latter  meeting  w^as 
also  addressed  by  Mr.  Charles  IST.  Bro^^Ti  of  this  committee, 
wdio  by  means  of  early  sun^ey  notes  successfully  ideniified  the 

1  Report  published  in  Aiiniial  lltijort  of  AinGricaii  Historical  ABsocia- 
tion.  1905,  i,  pp.  2i3"32."3. 

-See  xMr.  Wood's  and  Father  Jones's  papers,  post. 
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battleground  of  Wisconsin  Heights  (July  21,  1832),  four 
miles  south  of  the  village,  and  accompanying  the  audience  to 
the  field  described  tlie  battle  on  the  spot. 

We  prdSGut  herewith  the  usual  reports  of  such  of  the  local 
historical  societies  in  Wisconsin  as  have  come  into  auxiliary 
relations  with  the  State  Society.  Since  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing societies  have  been  established  at  Superior  and  Manitowoc, 
which  report  excellent  prospects ;  we  are  glad  to  welcome^  them 
to  our  list  of  auxiliaries/ 

•  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society 

In  the  earlier  years  of  our  own  Society,  considerable  space 
in  the  Collections  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Wiscon- 
sin archa?ology,  and  much  of  real  importance  was  thus  given 
to  the  public.  Gradually,  however,  matters  more  nearly  akin 
to  practical  historical  study  came  to  oc<;upy  the  almost  ex- 
clusive attention  of  the  Society,  which  did  not  feel  itself  suf- 
ficiently equipped  financially  to  conduct  archieological  investi- 
gations on  any  important  scale. 

There  has  of  late  be^ai  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
citizens  of  Wisconsin  engaged  in  the  intelligent  study  and  col- 
lection of  artifacts,  and  among  these  some  manner  of  special 
organization  seemed  desirable.  In  1899  there  was  fonned  the 
Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  with  headquarters  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Museum,  although  not  ofllcially  coimected  there- 
with. This  body  was  reorganized  and  incorporated  in  1903, 
^^for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  preservation  and  encouraging 
the  study  of  Wisconsin  antiquities."  It  has  been  managed 
with  enterprise  and  skill,  and  has  a  present  membership  of 
about  six  hundred,  of  whom  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pos- 
sess collections,  ''these  including  some  of  the  richest  private  ex" 
hibits  in  the  State."  It  has  an  income  of  about  $1,000  por 
year,  pul>lishes  under  State  auspices  a  W'-'ll- edited  qu:n'terly, 

^OrgpaiizGd  iu  February,  lOOG.  Owing;  to  d^lay  in  printinc:  the  Pro- 
ceedings  for  1905,  we  were  enabled  to  present  preliminary  reixirts 
from  them  in  that  volume,  p.  71. 
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The  Wisconsin  Archaeologist^  and  co-operates  witli  the  educa- 
tional institutions  and  historical  societies  of  the  State — our 
owTL  among  the  nuniher.  Indeed,  many  of  our  memhers  are 
also  associated  with  the  management  of  the  Archaeological  So- 
ciety. It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  still  closer  connec- 
tion between  the  two  might  with  mutual  profit  be  devised. 
There  are  imdoubtcdly  sharp  lines  of  distinction  l)etween  his- 
torical and  archaeological  work  in  general;  but  at  some  points, 
particularly  in  the  study  of  Indian  tribes,  the  two  merge. 

The  collection  of  Wisconsin  artifacts  in  fhe  musemn  of  our 
Society  is  still  doubtless  the  most  important  public  collection 
in  the  State.  It  sliould  not  only  remain  such,  but  ctvery  ef- 
fort consistent  witli  our  means  may  well  be  made  to  enlarge 
and  improve  it,  as  an  educational  object  lesson.  Doubtless  the 
State  University  will  at  some  futiu'o  time  undertake  instruc- 
tion in  American  archaeology,  based  in  considerable  degree 
upon  our  collection. 

Erection  of  Landmarks 
Under  the  captain  "Publications"  (p.  41,  ante),  we  note 
the  issuance  within  the  present  year  of  our  illustrated  bulle- 
tin cm  Laiidmarl's  in  ^Yiscons^n.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
growth  within  this  State  of  the  habit  of  erecting  tablets  to 
commemorate  historical  objects  and  sites.  Two  such  events 
have  occurred  since  our  last  report.  At  Waukesha,  on  May 
26,  the  local  Woman's  Club  unveiled,  in  connection  with  a 
field  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  an  ap- 
propriate tablet  upon  the  Cutler  ]\lound,  a  large  Indian  tu- 
mulus in  Cutler  Park,  in  front  of  the  public  library.  The 
address  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  At  Menaslia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
field  assembly  of  the  same  society  (September  '-^),  a  monument 
in  honor  of  the  visit  to  Dot.v's  I^h^Kl  of  the  explorer  Jean  iSTice- 
let  (1034)  wasunveibdby  thoafTiliated  women's  clubs  of  that 
city  The  addresses  were  delivered  by  :M'rs.  Sally  ^tcCarty 
Pleasants,  ^liss  l^lary  P.  Wliipple,  and  Hon.  Frank  D.  Lalre. 
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Tabfet  on  Cutler  Mound,  Waukesha 

Unveiled  by  Waukesha  Womnii's  Club,  May  26,  190G 


The  Tank  Cottage,  Green  Bny,  in  19C6 
Riiilt  of  loi^s  Ijy  Joseph  Roy,  a  Frt^icli  Canadian  voyai^eur,  in  ITfiG. 
and  now  the  okh-u  hou.se  in  Wi.sconsin.  lU)uuht  by  Judge  Jacques 
Porliei-  in  ISO.'.,  and  oec-upied  by  him  until  his  death  in  is:;;).  Tliru 
passiru;  Uiro'mli  <<'\:-\-^\  owiu-tvlniis  niiiil  binipji!.  iu  isr.i  l)y  Xols  0\u^ 
Tank,  wlio  divvl  i;:;-!.-  in  aud  his  widow  in  ISOl.     Xow  own</d  b>' 

Howard  Stiles  Kidi't-il,  of  Milwaukei.-.  :i  Lifo  Meuiljor  of  this  Socirsy. 
A  movement  to  puieluisc  the  relic  has  l^(M•tl  inaugurated  l)y  the  (ircfii 
Tiay  Historical  Society.  Originally  a  characteristic  Jial.ih/nt's  cabin, 
with  rough-stone  exterior  chimneys  a(  each  gabled  end,  and  tiny  doi-- 
mers.  it  has  in  13'>  year.'^  of  occuj^ancy  lieen  much  modified  . 
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AYe  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Proceedings  views  of  both 
the  Waukesha  tabk^t  aud  the  ]\lenas]ia  monument. 

^  The!  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is,  through 
its  Landmarks  Conmiittee,  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
matter  of  marking  historical  sites  and  presenting  Indian 
mounds.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  recently  held  in 
Wausau,  several  lumdred  copies  of  our  Landmarls  bulletin 
were  distributed  among  the  delegates.  The  bulletin  has  also 
been  freely  circulated  among  the  public  libraries  of  the  State. 

Other  Wiscosisin  Libraries 

Our  secretary  being  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  some  notice  of  the  work  of  that 
body  during  the  past  year  is  appropriate  in  this  connection. 
Within  the  twelve-month  more*  new  libraries  were  established, 
and  old  ones  reorganized,  than  for  any  equivalent  period  since 
the  golden  era  of  library  expansion  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Commission's  work.  On  the  other  hand,  gifts  received 
from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  ]:)hilanthropists  of  our  own 
State  have  been  fewer  in  number  than  for  some  years  past,  al- 
though fairly  large  in  amoimt  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  most  Wisconsin  cities  capable  of  supporting  a  sepa- 
rate library  building,  with  the  increased  expenditures  thereby 
entailed,  are  now  supplied.  Few  places  remain  that  probably 
would  not  find  the  support  of  such  a  building  burdcnsonia. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  also,  seems  less  readily  inclined  to  give  affirma- 
tive responses  to  a2:)plications  that  now  come  to  him  for  library 
grants.  Among  others  during  the  past  year,  he  has  refusiod 
North  La  Crosse  and  Fort  Atkinson.  Nevertheless,  in  both 
these  places  library  buildings  are  much  needed  to  accommodate 
the  expanding  work  already  begun. 

The  gifts  for  library  buildings  during  the  past  year  ijiclude 
the  following:  Ddavmi— Amam  gift,  $10,000;  Durand— 
Carnegie  gift,  $7,500;  Elrov — Ciirncgie  gift,  $10,000;  Kau- 
kaumi — Carnegie  gilt  (additional  grant)  $2,000;  Stonghton 
— Carnegie  gift,  $20,000;  Waupun — E.  M.  Beach,  for  use  in 
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finishing  and  furnishing  library,  $1,000.  In  a  number  of 
the  minor  cities,  new  city  halls  are  in  process  of  erection,  with 
excellent  provisions  for  libraiy  quai'ters;  among  them  Sey- 
mour aaid  West  Allis. 

A  munber  of  librai^  buildings  have  been  completed  during 
the  past  year  and  occupied  for  the  first  time,  the  principal  one 
being  that  erected  in  Madison.  This  houses  also  the  new  Wis- 
consin Library  School,  established  by  'the  Commission  in  con- 
form^ity  with  the  action  of  the  legislature  at  its  last  session; 
this  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  library  expansion  within  the 
State,  and  will  prove  of  inmiense  service  in  supplying  the 
growing  denuaid  for  trained  library  workers. 

The  now  libraries  established  during  the  past  year  include 
the  following:  Abbot sford,  Barron,  Bloomer,  Brodhead,  Clin- 
tonville,  Elkhart  Lake,  Elroy,  Kewaunee,  Ladysraith,  Menom- 
onee  Falls,  Octonto  Palls,  Park  Palis,  Phillips,  Shell  Lake, 
Spooner,  and  Sturgeon  Bay.  There  are  now  in  tho'  State  152 
free  public  libraries,  39  of  these  having  from  5,000  to  26,000 
volumes  each.^ 

Old  Capita!  at  Belmont 

As  a  consequence  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  State 
press,  concerning  the  matter,  the  secretary  on  October  12  vis- 
ited the  building  at  Leslie  (Old  Belmont),  in  the  .town,  of 
Belmont,  Lafayette  County,  used  by  the  first  legislature  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  (October  25-December  9,  1836).  This 
structure  was  erected  earlier  in  that  year;  the  timber  having 
according  to  loeal  tradition  been  dressed  and  possibly  shaped  in 
Pittsburg,  cai-ricd  by  steamboat  dovm.  the  Ohio  and  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Galena  rivers  to  Galena,  and  tbenco  trans- 
ported overhiud  l)y  wagon  for  thirty  miles  to  Old  Belmont. 

Behnnnt  derives  its  name  fr<mi  oii"  of  thr^^-  hirge,  rocky 
''moiuidd''  in  the  inmiediato  neighborliood — Bcbiiunt,  Platte 

I  For  ibo  rorejroing  iTifonnation  we  are  indebted  to  Secretary 
Henr>'  E.  Legier,  of  the  Commission. 


A  Northern  Wisconsin  town 


Log  school-house  in  Northern  Wisconsin 

Where  the  Library  Commission's  Travelling  Libraries  go  to 
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Mound,  and  Little  Mound.  These  picturesque  elevations 
rise  above  tlie  rolling  prairie  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  bold  escarpments,  and  are  to  this  day  tree-mantled. 
The  situation  is  one  cf  great  natural  beauty,  that  must  have 
appealed  strongly  to  the  legislators  who  were  asked  to  make 
Behnont  the  peimanent  as  well  as  temporally  seat  of  govomr 
ment  in  Wisconsin.  The  village  had  but  recently  been  platted 
(1835),^  several  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  high  hopes 
of  its  future  were  entertained.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
legislature,  there  were  constructed  four  buildings — a  coimcil 
house,  a  residence  for  the  governor,  a  building  for  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  lodging  house  for  members.  Tliese  appear  to  have 
been  erected  idong  the  one  main  street,  and  all  of  them  (ac- 
cording to  local  tradition)  faciug  we^t,  with  Platte  and  Little 
Mounds  bounding  the  horizon  in  that  quai-ter,  and  Belmont 
mound  to  the  rear.  The  council  house  had  a  battlement  (or 
square)  front,  was  some  25x42  feet  on  the  ground,  and  two 
stories  and  an  attic  high.  It  is  presumable  that  the  otliers 
had  similar  fronts,  as  that  style  of  architecture  was  then  popu- 
ular  in  the  West,  and  is  still  in  vogue  in  our  small  toAvns. 
The  street  still  bristled  Avith-  stumps,  and  lead-miners^  shafts 
and  prospectors'  holes  thickly  dimpled  the  neighborhood. 

At  this  initial  session  of  the  legislature,  the  one  burning 
controversy  was  the  location  of  the  permanent  capital.  Bel- 
mont's champions  had  the  advantage  of  being  on  tho  ground, 
but  other  claimants  came  into  the  contest  fully  armed — chief 
among  them  Milwaukee,  Bacine,  Koshkonong,  City  of  the  Sec- 
ond Lake,  City  of  the  Four  Lakes  (now  Pheasant  Branch), 
Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  Peiii,  W^isconsin  City,  Portage,  Hel- 
ena, Mineral  Point,  Platteville,  Cassville,  Belleview,  and  Du- 
buque (Iowa  being  then  a  part  of  W^isconsin  Territoiy).  A 
month  was  spent  in  sparring,  but  on  IsTovember  24  the  prize 

iTlio  owner  of  the  plot  of  80  acres  was  .)olin  Atchison  of  Gcilena, 
the  surveyor  being  Colonel  Craig  of  the  same  place. — IJi^tory  of 
Lafayette  County  (Chicago,  1881),  p.  617. 
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was  voted  to  Madison — then,  like  many  other  eager  applicants, 
merely  a  toi\Ti  on  paper. 

Failure  to  secure  the  prize  proved  a  deatli-blow  to  Belmont. 
Other  to^^^ls  in  Lafayette  County  wore  more  important,  and 
drew  trade;  there  seemed  no  excuse  for  Eehiiont's  further  ex- 
istence, and  the  village  gradually  went  into  a  decline.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  memorable  session,  the  site  had  practi- 
cally been  abandoned.  In  3  867,  on  the  approach  of  the  Platte- 
ville  branch  of  the  Mineral  Point  Railroad  (now  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  k  St.  PaulJ,  a  new  village  was  platted  some  three 
miles  to  the  southeast,  but  still  within  the  township  of  Bel- 
mont. At  first  this  was  called  '^Belmont  Station,^'  or  ^'l^ew 
Belmont,"  in  deference  to  the  old  village;  but  in  time  the  dis- 
tinction was  dropped,  and  the  new  town^  in  our  day  a  prosper- 
ous and  growing  communit}',  became  krovTi  as  Belmont, 
Later,  the  Chicago  &  iN'orthwestern's  Galena  line  touched  Old 
Belmont,  and  the  once.  Territorial  capital  was  thereafter  called 
Leslie — a  sleepy  little  hamlet  consisting  of  the  Belmont  town- 
hall,  a  stone  schoolhouse,  a  store,  a  luniber  yard,  an  abandoned 
creamery,  the  railway  station,  and  tliree  widely-scattered  farm 
houses. 

After  Old  Belmont  had  lived  out  its  dream,  the  governor's 
residence  in  due  course  of  nature  fell  into  decay,  but  its  site 
is  still  marked  by  a  small  clump  of  trees  on  the  north  side  of 
the  plot,  not  far  from  the  Leslie  railway  station.  The  court 
building  was  adapted  by  Judge  Charles  Dunn  into  a  residence, 
and  here  he  lived  for  many  years,  the  principal  inhabitant  of 
the  "lost  tomi."  This  buildiDg  is  still  in  use  as  the  farmliouse 
of  Chris  Cordt,  a  Schbswig-Hol stein  farmer,  who  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  past  has  been  a  tenant  of  the  o\\Tier  of  the 
farm  upon  whidi  stood  the  principal  buildings  of  the  olden 
day — Fritz  llarbis  of  Platl'-villo.  The  quaint  old  house  is 
still,  tdthoni':]i  witli  odg  suIo  somowliat  ])i!lj.',V'd  out,  in  a  fair 
state  of  repair,  its  timbers  having  also  conic  from  Pittsburg 
seventy  years  ago.  The  clapboards  are  of  a  later  date,  there 
is  doubtlesss  a  new  roof,  and  most  of  the  window-sashes  are 
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South  side  of  Territorial  Capitol,  at  Belmont 


The  front,  formerly  '•battleniented,"  was  the  left-hand  gable  in  the 
above  picture.    Photosrai)h  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Dudley,  Platteville,  1906 


Former  Residence  of  Justic-j  Charles  Dunn,  at  Belmont 

Now  the  farniiioiioe  (jl  ('liii:^  Cordr.    The  old  Capitol  in  lo  the  right  and 
rear,  just  ouisid  •  oT  the  i)icture.    Plioi o:-;iapli  by  Prof.  \V.  H. 
Dudley.  IMatieville,  lOoG 
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of  a  modem  date;  but  the  frame,  the  doors,  tbo  casings,  and 
many  of  the  sashes  are  as  of  old.  A  one-story  kitchen  ex- 
tension in  the  rear,  was,  according  to  local  story,^  once  the 
office  of  the  Belmont  Gazette,  which  flourished  during  the  leg- 
islative session — the  first  newspaper  in  AVisconsin,  west  of  Mil- 
waidiee.^ 

About  a  himdred  feet  to  the  rear  (southeast)  of  this  farm- 
house stands  the  old  '^council  house,"  or  Territorial .  capitol. 
The  present  location  is  not  the  original,  as  fonnerly  it  stood 
about  a  hundred  feet  north  of  and  on  a  line  with  the  farm- 
house, in  wliat  is  today  a  cornfield,  the  exact  sitt^  being  at 
present  marked  by  a  vigorous  gro^^ih  of  horseradish.  The 
road  between  the  Belmont  of  today  and  Leslie,  is  now  laid  out 
between  fannhouse  and  capitol  site;  but  in  the  old  days  both 
buildings  were  directly  upon  the  same  road,  wliich  swerved  to- 
wards Belmont  to  the  south  of  the  farmliouse  instead  of  the 
nort-k 

Some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  Ilarbis  came  into  possession 
of  the  land  hereabout.  Up  to  that  time  the  capitol  had  been 
occupied  by  various  families.  The  new  o^vner  caused  the 
building  to  be  moved  to  its  present  location,  and  it  has  ever 
since — twenty-five  years  of  that  time  by  Chris  Cordt,  his  ten- 
ant— been  in  use  as  a  bam.  Its  present  condition  is  that  of 
decrepitude.  iSTone  of  the  original  ground  sills  reniain,  having 
been  replaced  by  new  ones,  probably  at  the  time  of  moving,  and 
these  are  now  rotten;  the  ''battlement"  of  the  front  has  been 
removed,  so  as  to  leave  a  plain  gable;  tlie  shingles  and  clap- 
boards are  not  those  of  183G;  nearly  all  of  the  original  win- 

iJ&tU.  p.  617. 

2 The  Gazette  was  founded  in  October,  1836,  by  James  Clarke  (of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.)  and  Jolm  B.  Russell.  At  th^  close  of  the  Belmont 
session,  the  plant  was  niovod  to  Burlincto:i,  now  in  Iowa,  where  the 
sessions  werB  to  be  held  until  the  capitol  in  Madison  was  completed. 
The  type  and  press  afterwards  were  used  in  founding  the  Miners' 
Free  Press,  at  Galena.  See  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Catalogue  of 
Newspapers,  p.  100. 
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dows  have  been  closed  up ;  the  barndoor  is  on  the  south  side, 
there  now  being  no  other  entrance  save  through  a  lean-to  shed 
on  the  north;  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  story,  and  many  of  its 
rafters,  have  been  reujovcd,  so  as  to  make  a  large  hayloft  of 
all  above  the  first  iloor;  many  of  the  old  laths  remain,  how- 
ever, Tipon  the  side  walls  of  the  loft  and  upon  such  of  its  rafters 
as  remain,  and  upon  the  first  floor  (now  divided  into  cattle 
stalls)  are  also  some  remains  of  the  original  lath-and-plaster 
lining;  the  scantlings  above  the  first  floor  give  evidences  of 
weakness,  having  been  cut  too  short  for  a  good  job  of  mort- 
tising;  the  upnght  timl>ers  nearest  the  outside  are  showing 
signs  of  dry  rot;  the  entire  building  is  much  out  of  plumb,  and 
although  occasionally  braced  by  iron  rods  apparently  depends 
largely  for  suppoi-t  on  the  lean-to  sheds,  along  both  the  west 
and  north  sides.  Mr.  Cordt  states  that  the  roof  and  clapboard- 
ing  ])eing  out  of  repaii",  the  building  is  suffering  from  the  rain 
that  beats  in;  while  he  stands  in  fear  that  a  heavy  wind  storm 
may  at  any  time  crush  in  the  structure  and  injui'e  his  cattle. 

If  the  building  is  to  be  sa.ved  as  an  historical  landmark,  it 
will  necessarily  have  to  bo  moved  to  its  onginal  site ;  its  pres- 
ent location  in  the  Cordt  barnyard  is  unsightly — obviously  the 
only  possible  situation  is  the  original.  It  will,  however,  doubtr 
less  be  a  somewhat  costly  undertaking  to  move  so  decrepit  a 
structure  for  two  hundred  feet,  and  to  restore  it  to  a  semblance 
of  its  fonner  condition.  In  case  the  legislature  deems  such 
expenditure  advisable,  the  building  should  be  surroun.ded  by 
enough  land  to  make  a  suitable  pa.rk — say  two  or  throe  acres— 
and  provision  should  bo  made  for  the  permanent  care  of  build- 
ing and  park.  This  latter  would  probably  not  be  a  serious 
charge. 

We  have  left  with  us  so  few  historic  sites  of  State-wide  im- 
portance, tliat  it  seems  wortli  .serious  efTort  to  preserve  what  we 
have.  The  Teinoval,  rortunitl^'n,  aiui  suitable  seiting  of  the 
council  house  at  Old  Belmont,  wherein  legislation  for  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  political  entity  was  inaugurated  seventy  years  agO; 
would,  we  think,  be  well  worth  tlie  few  thousand   dollars  it 
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Ground  floor  of  old  Capitol,  Belmont 

Now  in  use  us  horse  and  cow  stalls.    Photograph  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Dudley,  Platteville,  190G 


Second  floor  of  old  Capitol.  Belmont 

Now  a  hay  loft.    Not*.-        original  latlis  on  \he  side  walls,  and  marks 
thereof  on  th''  ceiling  hcanv.-.     Ph<)!(»c;r;ip!i  by  Prof.  W.  II. 
Dudley,  Platieville.  U)UG 
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might  cost.  Historic  solf-consciousness  is  oue  of  the  indica- 
tions of  a  progressive  State,  and  the  preservation  of  historical 
landmarks  makes  for  civic  patrotism. 

New  Telephone  System 

The  automatic  house  telephone  system.,  connecting  thirty- 
five  offices  and  rooms,  installed  when  our  building  was  first  00 
cupied,  proved  in  practice  to  be  too  intricate  and  far  too  costly, 
60  that  for  several  years  past  it  hr^-s  been  in  disuse.  During 
the  past  few  weeks  the  building  has  been  connected  Avith  the 
new  local  system  of  the  State  University.  This  gives  us  fifteen, 
telephones  of  the  Bell  pattern  mthin  the  building,  for  use  as  a 
house  system;  and  the  advantage  of  connection,  through  the 
University  ^^central"  in  Science  Hall,  with  not  only  all  othei*s 
of  the  University  system  of  150  telephones,  but  with  the  main 
lines  of  the  Dane  County  and  Wisconsin  (Bell)  companies. 
A  joint  pay  booth  has  been  established  in  a  lobby  off  the  main 
floor,  so  as  to  relieve  our  office  of  the  inconvenience  of  public 
demands  upon  the  official  telephones. 

The  Museum 
Popular  Exhibitions 

During  tlie  winter  of  1905-06,  two  exhibitions  were  given 
in  our  Musemn,  under  the  direction  of  the  Madison  Art  Asso- 
ciation: From  iSTovember  15-25  there  was  an  extensive  ex- 
hibit of  Japanese  art,  chiefly  color  prints — ^botli  originals  and 
reproductions.  Several  interesting  public  leetures  were  given 
by  persons  familiar  with  that  art.  From  April  16  to  May  7, 
an  exhibit  was  given  of  paintings  by  ]^ew  York  artists — Wil- 
liam !M.  Chase,  Childo  Ilassam,  Howard  Logan  Hildebrandt, 
Albert.  L.  Groll,  Paul  Dougherty,  Cullen  Yates,  and  Fred- 
erick Ballard  Williams.  With  these  were  shown  a  series  of 
twenty -hvo  etchings  by  J,  ]\lc]^eili  Whistler. 

From  ]\[arch  23-26,  tlie  Department  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  State  University,  actiiig  in  conjunction  mth  the  ^ladi- 
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80J1  Art  Association,  gave  rai  exljibition  in  honor  of  William 
Morris.  The  material  for  exhibition  included  wall  papers, 
tapestries,  brocades,  cai-pets,  and  cotton  prints  designed  by 
Morris,  and  a  lai-ge  number  of  books  showing  the  work  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  and  the  Doves  Bindery.  In  connection  with 
the  exhibition  vrere  popular  lectures  by  Prof  Charles  Zueblin 
of  the  University  of  Cliicago,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Dickinson  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

From  May  19-26,  the  Camera  Clubs  of  Hai'vard,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dartmouth,  ajid  Wisconsin  held  here  their  fifth  inter- 
collegiate photographic  exhibition. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  state  that  as  a  condition  incident 
to  our  granting  the  use  of  the  Museum  to  these  several  exhibi- 
tions, the  latter  were  open  to  the  public  without  charge  of  any 
sort. 

Society  Exhibits 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  Society  to  exhibit  at  one  time 
in  the  Museum  all  of  its  great  stores  of  manuscripts,  auto- 
graphs, engravings,  etc.  All  of  these  are  of  course  accessible 
by  means  of  the  card  catalogae,  and  nearly  all  are  in  daily  use 
by  those  who  use"  the  Library  for  research  pui*poses;  but  the 
general  public  not  engaged  in  such  studies  can  of  course  see 
but  a  small  portion  of  them  save  by  special  enquiry.  With  a 
view  p-adually  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  visitors  all  inter- 
esting things  within  the  Library,  as  well  as  to  vary  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  [Museum,  special  exhibitions  are  arranged  from 
time  to  time. 

During  the  autunm  of  1905  there  was  on  view  in  the  Mu- 
seum the  Society's  really  magnificent  collection  of  engravings 
and  autographs  of  George  Washington.  This  attracted  marked 
attention  from  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  the  spring  of  1906  there  ^wns  inaugnrated  a  special  ex- 
hibit (>f  autograph;^,  wliicli  ii';.' r-'^iod  large  numbers.  Two 
cases  were  filled  with  a  convj^Ktt;  eollecrion  of  autographs  of 
tlio  fiftv-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  nearly 
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all  of  tlieni  being  aa:;ainpa3iie(i  by  steel  or  copper  engrav- 
ings of  the  signers.  Collections  of  the  signers'  autographs  are 
extremely  rare;  it  is  doubtful  \A^liether  over  ten  other  com- 
plete sets  now  exist.  The  deaths  of  several  of  the  signers  dur- 
ing the  Eevolutioiij  soon  after  appending  their  names  to  the 
Declaration,  have  contributed  to  render  tlieir  autographs  rare 
in  any  form.  The  least  common  is  that  of  Tliomas  Lynch 
Jr  ,  of  South  Carolina,  who  died  in  1779.  Many  forgeries  of 
his  sign-manual  have  been  marketed — the  ^Yisconsin  specimen 
being  his  signature,  excellently  done,  from  tlie  Hy-leaf  of  a 
book  once  o^med  by  him.  There  were  in  this  remaj'kable  col- 
lection fifty  full  autograph  letters,  of  which  those  of  Floyd 
and  Ilewes  were  written  in  1776,  and  ten  others  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period.  xVnother  interesting  exhibit  in  the  same  room 
consistid  of  nearly  fifty  autographs  loaned  to  the  Musemn.  by 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  John  T.  Lee  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  ofiice,  a  small  portion  of  Ids  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion. 

Following  the  exhibition  of  autographs,  was  the  show  now 
on,  a  i-ep resent ative  selection  of  some  2 GO  book-plates,  a  score 
or  two  of  old  books,  and  some  specimens  of  artistic  book-bind- 
ing. 

During  the  past  -wdnter  the  old  "red  room"  was  repainted 
and  freshly  appointed  throughout;  and  the  long  room  (i^o. 
425),  connecting  this  with  the  military  museum,  was  similarly 
treated  with  painted  burlap  on  planked  walls.  In  jSTo.  426 
has  been  installed  the  fine  collection  of  PiraJiesi  engravings  al- 
luded to  in  our  report  of  a  vcar  ago;^  while  in  the  wing  frames 
are  the  usual  pioneer  and  legislative  groups,  together  with  a 
small  but  well-selected  collection  of  photographs  of  Italian  fres- 
coes and  Dutch  and  Flemish  easel  pictures,  loaned  by  the  Mad- 
ison Art  Association.  In  ISTo.  425  are  now  hung  our  collection 
of  Anmdrl  Society  prints,'  which  received  five  important  addi- 


^  Proceedings,  190o,  pp.  99-101. 
^Idid.,  pp.  101-103. 
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tions  during  the  jear,  and  the  bost  (some  120  specimens)  of 
our  excellent  collection  of  Japaucse  color  prints.  The  walls  of 
tlie  south  gallery  (rooms  400-403)  have  recently  been  tinted  to 
accord  with  the  new  ceiling  colors  in  Nos.  425  and  426,  to  the 
manifest  improvement  of  the  entire  Museum. 

Two  interesting  loan  exhibits  have/  been  installed  within  the 
'  past  few  months:  Collections  of  old  Dolft,  French^  Spanish, 
Moorish  and  Moresque,  and  Italian  pottery,  and  European  and 
Oriental  handicrafts,  owned  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin ;  and  a  collection  of  Philippine  weap- 
ons and  utensils,  and  dress,  200  articles  in  all,  o^^^led  by  Mr. 
Fred  B.  Morse  of  Madison,  formerly  (1903-05)  sergeant  in 
Company  C,  Fourteenth  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

-  The  Museum  continues  to  attract  ,a  large  popular  attendance 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70,000 
visitors  passed  through  the  doors  during  the  tvvelve  months. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  our  finances  war- 
rants but  slight  expenditure  upon  this  feature  of  our  work, 
we  are,  chiefly  through  the  generosity  of  our  friends,  enabled 
to  register  many  accessions  each  year.  In  the  department  of 
art,  while  new"  material  is  seldom  of  a  costly  character,  marked 
improvements  have  of  late  been  wrought;  much  attention  be- 
ing paid  by  our  staff,  as  already  stated,  to  the  frequent  change 
of  exhibits,  and  the  constant  co-operation  of  the  j\tadison  Art 
Association  has  been  freely  tendered  at  all  times.  The  Mary 
M.  Adams  art  fund  yields  rbout  $200  per  year,  and  this  sum, 
although  small,  has  been  highly  instrumental  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  gallery. 

Building  Fund  Balance  Returned 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  in  October,  1900,  the  State  His- 
torical Library  Building  was  formally  turned  over  to  the  So- 
ciety's administration  ])y  the  Board  of  Library  Building  Com- 
missioners. Tbe  com uli^•^ion^■rs.  however,  continued  to  transac-t 
business  connocie«]  with  iho  construction  as  late  as  September, 
1903,  for  tlie  building  was  not  actually  completed  at  the  time 
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of  our  moving  in.  Details  for  coloring  the  interior  walls  were 
pai*t  of  tlie  original  specifications,  but  were  eliminated  and  the 
matter  deferred  by  recommendation,  of  the  architects,  until  the 
-  building  should  be  thoroughly  dry.  In  order  tliat  the  paint 
on  woodwork  throughout  the  building  should  aceord  with  the 
Wall  colors,  the  last  two  coats  of  the  projected  five  were  omitted 
from  the  contract.  For  various  reasons  of  expediency,  chiefly 
arising  from  the  fact  that  it  was  impracticable  to  carry  on  this 
work  during  sessions  of  the  University,  when  the  Library  was 
crowded,  the  work  of  applying  the  needed  coats  on  tlie  wood- 
work and  of  tinting  the  walls  was  postponed  imtil  the  preseuit 
year. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  held  a  special  meeting  on  June 
18,  1906,  for  the  purpose  of  ordei*ing  tlie  completion  of  the 
building  in  this  respect  The  secretary  of  state  had  formally 
reported  to  the  Board,  under  date  of  Jime  5,  that  there  re- 
mained in  the  state  treasury  a  ^'balance  of  $10,597.D9  in  the 
Historical  Library  Building  Fund."  At  this  me^^ting,  how- 
ever, the  unexpected  query  was  raised,  whether  or  not  the 
Board  might  be  considered  after  this  lapse  of  time  to  have  ter- 
minated its  existence  under  the  law  (chapter  298,  laws  of 
1895).  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  the  matterr 
before  the  attorney-general^,  and  obtain  from  him  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Board  was  still  recognized  as  being  in  exist- 
ence and  thL*refore  empowered  to  act. 

On  July  5,  Attorney  General  L  M.  Sturdevant  ruled  in  ef- 
fect that,  having  turned  the  building  over  to  the  Society,  "no 
further  sums  of  money  can  be  expended  by  the  Commission, 
without  additional  authority  from  the  legislature."  In  conse- 
quence, the  Board  returned  to  the  State  treasury  not  only  the 
$10,597. ;99  of  unexpected  balance  in  the  general  fund;  but 
on  July  21,  the  lion.  Lucien  S.  Hanks,  chainnan  of  the  Board's 
finance  committee,  also  tunied  over  to  the  State  treasurer  the 
sum  of  $409  ( inclu<liii.2^  accrued  iiil^vTcst)  which  the  I^oard  had 
withheld  from  the  contractor  for  the  cement  fioor  in  the  base- 
ment, pending  a  ])roper  completion  of  his  contract — thu3  mak- 
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ing  $11,006.90  recovered  into  the  treasury  from  the  sum  of 
$620,000  origiually  appropriated  by  the  legislature.  The 
Society  will  seek  to  regain  this  sum  for  the  completion  of  the 
present  building. 

Need  of  More  Administrative  Funds 

During  tlie  State  fiscal  year  ending  Juna  30,  1906,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  biiilding — engineers,  janitors,  check-room 
service,  heat,  liglit,  repairs,  supplies,  tele2)hoiies,  imd  new 
equipment — was  $13,067.35,  In  accordance  with  agreement, 
the  Universit}'  met  one-half  this  expense,  leaving  us  from  our 
$15,000  annual  stipend  from  the  State  but  $8,466.32  for  the 
salaries  of  eighteen  members  of  the-  library  staff,  an  office  jani- 
tor, equipment  strictly  appeiMaining  to  our  own  officer,  freight, 
drayag-e,  travelling,  and  other  necessary  administrative  ex- 
P'Crujes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  we  think,  to  point  ont  that  this  sima, 
although  e^xpended  in  that  spirit  of  rigid  economy  that  controls 
all  of  our  financial  operations,  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  building,  now  occupied  for  six  years,  has  reached 
the  inevitable  stage  of  needing  frequent  and  often  rather  costly 
repairs.  Despite  constant  care  some  of  the  original  equip- 
ment has  worn  or  is  wearing  out,  and  needs  repair  and  replace- 
ment; thfj  growth  of  the  Libraiy  requires  a  steady  increase 
of  new  appliances;  and  additional  shelving  has  now  been  placed 
in  practically  every  foot  of  available  space  throughout  the 
building.  The  steady  increase  in  our  Library  should  be  met 
by  at  least  a  corresponding  administrative  expansion.  We 
must  not  merely  mark  time.  Departments  should  be  strength- 
ened to  meet  the  steadily  growing  demands  upon  them,  nat- 
urally following'  enlarged  dailv  nse,  the  widening  repntation 
of  tlie  Lil.'rjrv,  and  I  he  uqw  op]K)rtunities  for  usefulness  that 
confront  us. 

At  present  our  Liltrary  stafT  is  much  too  small  for  our  needs; 
work  lags  in  several  departments  because  of  an  insufficiency 
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of  laborers.  The  salaries  that  we  can  pay  are  generally  much 
below  the  average  obtaining  in  similar  libraries  elsewhere,  and 
during  the  past  year,  we  have,  because  of  this,  lost  several 
valued  workers;  indeed,  reductions  in  the  staff  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  duriug  the  past  few"  months.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  discouraging.  Embarrassed  by  our  own  prosperity, 
we  find  that  the  Library  building  is  a  burden  greater  than  w^e 
can  bear,  with  our  present  fimds;  the  cost  of  its  maintenance 
eats  steadily  into  our  rigidly-fixed  official  appropriation,  leav- 
ing us  year  by  year  less  opportunity  properly  to  care  for  our 
growing  Library,  to  say  nothing  of  meeting  its  expanding  nec- 
essities. 

Tv^^o  years  ago,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  demands  of  'sev- 
eral other  State  institutions,  our  own  appeal  for  legislative  re- 
lief received  scant  consideration  and  proved  futile.  We  hope 
moot  sincerely  that  at  the  coming  session  our  conditions  may 
be  more  carefully  examined  into,  and  that  an  enlarged  appro- 
priation may  be  granted  to  this  educational  enterprise,  the 
importance  of  which  to  the  State  is  so  generally  recognized  by 
men  of  culture  throughout  the  country.  At  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, our  annual  stipend  of  $15,000  for  administrative  purposes 
should  be  increased  to  $20,000,  and  our  book-purchasing  fund 
of  $5,000  could  profitably  be  raised  to  $7,500.  In  the  present 
era  of  prosperity  in  Wisconsin,  this  proposed  modest  increase 
of  grant  for  one  of  the  most  active  of  its  educational  enterprises 
does  not  appear  to  be  unreasonable. 

New  Wing  Imperatively  Demanded 

Wo  can  add  little  to  our  appeal  in  tlie  past  two  reports,  for 
a  State  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  our  long-delayed 
northwest  iving.  If  the  need  was  urgent  two  years  ago,  what 
can  wo  say  of  tlie  .-ituaiion  today?  IvAh  libraries,  particularly 
that  of  the  Stare  L^niver>ity,  have  meanwhile  made  enormous 
gains.  What  was  a  crowded  state  a  twelve-month  since  has 
now  become  a  packed  condition.    In  the  legislature  of  1905 
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we  felt  impelled,  owing  to  tlio  pressure  by  other  public  inter- 
ests, to  withhold  our  intended  request  for  more  room.  But  it 
has  now  become  imperative  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  of  1907,  quite  regardless  of  what  other 
claimants  may  demand. 

At  best  it  would  probably  be  the  spring  of  1909  before  the 
new  wing  could  be  comj^leted,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  as 
to  where  the  accumulations  of  the  next  two-and-a-half  years 
can  meanwhile  be  stored.  It  is  possible  that  the  proposed  ex- 
tension might  serve  the  two  libraries  for  the  accessions  of  the 
decade  after  its  completion — it  could  not  bo  expected  to  do 
more  than  that.  At  the  close  of  that  period — and  we  need 
not  be  siu'prised  if  it  prove  to  be  less  than  ten  years — we  shall 
again  be  pressing  for  more  room. 

The  query  is  sometimes  seriously  raised,  whether  the  gi'eat 
research  libraries  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  grow  more 
and  more  plethoric — whether  there  may  not  be  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  thing;  some  manner  of  sifting  process,  by  which  what 
is  ^'live''  may  be  retained,  and  what  is  ^'dead"  may,  if  not 
cremated,  at  least  be  compactly  boxed,  and  resi>ectfully  laid 
away  in  literary  mausoleums,  to  enjoy  needed  rest.  An.  emi- 
nent American  college  president,  seriously  confronted  with 
this  same  problem  of  space,  startled  the  library  world  a  year 
or  two  ago,  by  a  speciously-phrased  and  widely-circulated 
dictum  of  this  character.  Despite  the  protests  of  librarians 
everj-^vhere,  and  of  investigators  who  were  familiar .  with  li- 
brary methods,  ho  autocratically  caused  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tlie  college  library  to  be  traiispoi-ted  to  available  base- 
ments elsewhera  on  the  campus.  What  happened,  any  re- 
search student  might  readily  have  foreseen — utter  confusion 
in  a  dozen  lines  of  study,  and  endless  labor  on  the  paii^  of  the 
library  stafT  iu  i-esurrecting  tlie  departed  aud  r^v^toring  them 
to  tlie  fellowship  of  aln^ndy  overilowing  stacks  and  seminaries. 

In  point  of  fact,  no  part  of  a  well-used  reference  library 
does  become  ''d,-.ad/'  unless  its  circle  of  readers  be  moribund. 
Absolutely  no  portion  of  the  collection  i^  without  its  users. 
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Like  wine,  every  part  practically  betters  with  age.  If  for 
any  reason,  as  occasionally  happens  in  every  library,  some  one 
blass  of  books,  however  apparently  stale  and  superseded,  is 
temporarily  thrown,  ont  of  commission,  the  complaints  reach- 
ing tlie  office  are  at  once  many  and  loud.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
maimed  finger,  that  proves  to  be  the  most  nseful  digit  upon  the 
hand.  It  is  idle  to  predict  what  may  be  the  attitude  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  library  users  or  of  library  trustees;  but 
certainly,  so  far  as  our  o^vn  vision  go{^^,  we  can  see  no  appro- 
priate limitation  to  the  collections  of  this  or  of  any  other  im- 
portant research  library. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  to  be  done  than  to  provide 
for  the  natural  increase  of  the  Library  as  it  comes.  The  col- 
lection cannot  safely  be  placed  wdthin  a  straight-jackcft ;  the 
library  that  does  not  vigorously  grow  is  practically  a  useless 
library,  far  removed  from  the  needs  of  modern  scholarship. 
The  future  will  bring  new  library  problems,  and  with  them 
new  methods  and  ideals;  but  far  from  these  being  along  the 
line  of  restricted  growth,  as  some  havt?  pro])hesied,  we  believe 
they  will  make  for  well-conceived  expansion,  for  labor-saving 
devices,  for  increase  of  facilities  for  scholars,  for  greater 
breadth  of  view,  and  a  more  liberal  conception  of  the  duty  of 
government  towards  the  institution  which  preserv^es  and  makes 
usable  the  records  of  what  mankind  Las  in  all  prec^^ding  ages 
thought  and  ^vrought. 

On  bahali  of  the  Executive  Conmiittee, 

Keuben  G.  Thwattes, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent. 
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Eeport  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  190G: 

Building  Fund  Income  Account 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1908. 

June  30.    To  %  annual  dues  (for  year)  .     $341  00 

To  %  life  membership  fees    .  .       290  00 

To  %  sale  duplicates          .  .        30  34 

To  interest  ajpportioued        .  .    1,274  77 


The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1906. 

June  30.    R.  G.  Thwaites,  salary  as  superintend- 

;      ent    .  .  .  .  .  $1,000  00 

I.  S.   Bradley,   salary   as  assistant 

superintendent         .  .  .       400  00 

Unexpended,  transferred  to  Binding 
Fund  .  .  .  .       536  11 


Binding  Fund 

The  Treasurei;  Dr. 
1905. 

July  1.     To  balance      .  .  .  .$28,093  21 

190G. 

June  30.    To  transferred  from  income  .  .       536  11 


$1,936  11 


$1,936  11 


 ^    $28,629  32 

July  1     To  balance      .  .  .  .  .  $28,629  32 
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The  Treasvrer,  Cr.  '  t. 

1906. 

June  30.    By  balance     .....  $28,629  32 


Antiquarian  Fund  Income 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1906. 

June  30.    To  y2  annual  dues  (for  year) 
To  %  life  membership  fees  . 
To      Bale  duplicates  . 
To  interest  apportioned 

The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1906.- 

June  30.    By  balance  transferred  to  Antiquarian 
Fund  .  .  . 


?341  00 

290  OO 
30  35 
313  95 


?975  30 


)75  30 


Antiquarian  Fund 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1905. 

July    1.    To  balance 

To  transferred  from  income  . 

1906. 

July   1.    To  balance 
The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1906. 

July    1.    By  balance      ^    .  .  * 


$6,920  82 
975  30 


$7,896  12 
$7,S96  12 

?7,896  12 


Mary  M.  Adams  Art  Fund 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1905. 

July    1.    To  balance 
1906. 

June  30.    To  interest  apportioned 
July    1.    To  balance      .  .  . 


.  ?4,763  08 
213  85 


14,976  98 
$4,791  47 
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The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1905. 

Nov.  25.    By  Japanese  color  prints      .  .       $82  65 

1906. 

Jan.  25.    By  G.  E."  Stecliert,  pictures     .  .        58  86 

March  2a  By  G.  E.  Stechert,  pictures     .  .        21  45 

May  23,    By  Bainbridge,  picture  mats  .        18  75 

Juno  1.     By  Klein,  backing  for  pictures  .  3  75 

June  30.    Balance  .  .  .  .    $4,791  47 

  $4,976  9S 

Entertainment  Fund 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1906. 

July  1.     To  balance,  funds  received  during  year  .  $4  32 


Draper  Fund 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1905. 

July     1.     To  balance  . 
1906. 

June  30.    To  sale  of  duplica,tes 

To  interest  apportioned 


July  1.     To  balance 

The  Trca-s^irer,  Cr. 
1906. 

June  30.    By  services  Miss  Kellogg 
By  balance 


General  Fund 

The  Treasurer,  Dr. 
1905. 

July  1.     To  balance      .  *         .  .  .  .  $2,442  98 

1906. 

July  1.     To  balance      .  .  .  .  $1,493  83 


$9,884  98 

107  87 
446  90 


$10,439  75 
$10,292  75 


$147  00 
10,292  75 


$10,439  75 
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The  Treasurer,  Cr. 
1906. 

June  30.    By   miscellaneous   expenses  as  per 

vouchers  ....  ?799  15 
L.  S.  Hanks,  sajary  as  treasurer  .  150  00 
Balance  ....    1,493  «3 

  $2,442  98 

Inventory 

Mortgages       .  .  .  .  .  .  .    $51,000  00 

Real  estate 

Lots  6  and  7,  blk.  35,  Summit  Park  add.,  St.  Paul  .       1,184  86 

Lot  1,  blk.  2,  Bryant's  Randolph  St.  adtl.,  St.  Paul       .  580  54 

Cash    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  342  41 


$53,107  81 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

To  Binding  Fund      .  .  .  '         .$28,629  32 

To  Antiquarian  Fund  .  .  .    7,896  12 

To  Mary  M.  Adams  Art  Fund         .  .    4,791  47 

To  Draper  Fund         .  .  .  .  10,292  75 

To  General  Fund      .  .  .  .    1.493  83 

To  Entertainment  Fund      ...  4  32 

—   $53,107  81 

The  undersigned  Auditing  Conunittoe.  respectfully  report 
that  wo  have  examined  the  vouchers  for  the  disbursements 
made  by  the  Treasurer,  and  find  that  the  vouchers  correspond 
with  the  entries  on  the  books,  and  that  tho  footings  of  the 
same  are  correxL-t  and  coi-respond  with  the  smnmary. 

Charles  K".  Brown, 
E.  B.  Steexsland, 

Auditing  Comniitiee. 

Octoter  15,  1906. 

The  Finance  Committ^^e  have  examined  the  accounts  of  iJbe 
Treasurer  as  within  smmnarized,  and  find  the  same  c-orrect. 

W.  A.  P.  Morris, 
J.  IT.  •  Palmer, 
it  alle    s  te  e  n  sean  d, 
Geo,  B.  Burrows, 

Finance  Coiamiitde, 

October  If.,  1906. 
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To  the  Executive  Committee^  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin — At  present,  the  State  appropriates  to  the  Society, 
directly,  $20,000  annually — $15,000  under  section  3,  chapter 
296,  Laws  of  1899,  and  $5,000  under  section  1,  chapter  155, 
Laws  of  1901.  Disbursements  from  these  appropriations  are 
made  upon  warrant  of  the  undersigned,  audited  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  paid  by  the  state  treasurer.  According  to 
the  books  of  the  secretaiy  of  state,  verified  by  our  own,  the 
Society's  account  with  the  State  stood  as  follows  upon  July 
1,  1906: 

Chap.  296,  Laws  of  1899 

1905. 

July  1.     Unexpended  balance  in  state  treasury    .  .  $61  88 

State  appropriation         .  .  .  .     15,000  00 


?15,061  88 


Disbursements  during  year  ending  June  30, 

1906,  as  per  appended  list      .  .  .     15,059  65 


190e. 

July  1.     Unexpended  balance  in  state  treasury  .  2  23 

Chap.  155,  Laws  of  1901 

1905. 

July  1.     Unexpended  balance  in  state  treasury  .  .     $2,245  21 

State  appropriation        .  .  .  .       5,000  00 


$7,245  21 


Disbursements  during  year  ending  June  SO, 

1905.  f;s  per  appended  list      ,  .  .       5,867  97 


190S. 
July  1. 


Unexpended  balance  in  treasury 
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Orders  drawn  against  state  treasurer,  in  accordance  with. 


section  3,  cliapter  296,  Laws  of  1899: 

Edna  C.  Adams,  reading  room  assistant     .          .  .  $511  77 

.   Alford  Brothers,  Madison,  towel  supply            .  .  96  00 

Elizabeth  Alsheimer,  housemaid      ....  351  00 

Daisy  G.  Beocroft,  superintendent's  clerk            .  .  658  15 

li.  J.  Beecroft,  periodical  room  substitute            .  .  8  25 

Martha  Boohmeke,  housemaid         .          .          ,  .  14  50 

John  Borhmt,  masonry  repairs       .          .          .  .  68  00 

BeuTiie  Butts,  messenger      .....  624  00 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  freight  charges          .          .  .  95  21 

C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  freight  charges        .          .  .  27  71 

Conldin  &  Sous,  ice            .....  30  00 

C.  F.  Cooley,  Madison,  masonry  supplies    ...  28  87 

Dane  County  Telephone  Co.,  telephone  service     .  .  87  00 

Donley  Da.venport,  elevator  attendant        .          .  .  50  00 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  office  supplies  .  9  39 

Electrical  Supply  Co.,  Madison,  supplies            .  .  31  23 

The  Enos  Co.,  New  York,  electric  light  fixtures  .  10  00 

Ferris  &  Ferris,  drayage      .          .          .          .  .  30  50 

Findlay  &  Co.,  Madison,  cleaners'  supplies  .           .  .  6  7'5 

Mary  Stuart  Foster,  reading  room  chief            .  .  715  40 

W.  J.  Gamm,  repairing  clocks        .          .          .  .  7  00 

Gibson  Soap  Co.,  Omaha,  supplies                      .  .  12  00 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  upholstery  supplies  .  7  75 

Phillip  Gross  Hardware  Co.,  Milwaukee,  supplies  .  .  18  04 

Tillie  Gunkel,  housekeeper            .          .          .  .  410  40 

Henry  J.  Haak,  Madison,  cleaners'  supplies         .  .  3  60 

P.  F.  Harloff,  Madison,  electrical  supplies            .  .  2  40 

Emma  A.  Hawley,  document  room  chief     .          .  .  210  00 

Clarence  S_  Hean,  newspaper  room  chief             .  .  520  00 

Isabel  Hean,  student  assistant        .          .          .  .  11  25 

J.  I.  Holcomb  Mfg.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  brushes       .  .  49  50 

F.  Huels,  Madison,  keys      .           .           .           .  .  3  10 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  freight  charges           .  .  17  66 

Anna  Jacobsen,  cataloguer  .          .          .          .  .  518  47 

Prances  S.  C.  James,  cataloguer      ....  441  75 

Mable  Johnson,  annual  cleaning     .           .           .  .  26  25 

Johnson  Service  Co.,  :Milwaukee,  steam-fitting  supplies  .  29  91 

Charles  Kehoe,  night   watch          ....  243  47 

Park  Keiley,  student  assistant       ,           .           .  .  233  37 
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Alma  Keuling,  housemaid     .....  195  40 

William  Keyes,  masonry  supplies    .           .           .          .  10  00 

George  Kraft,  plumbing  and  supplies       ...  28  77 

Emma;  Ledwith,  housekeeper          .           .           .           .  110  95 

Orley  Le  Hew,  janitor  and  general  mechanic       .           .  83  85 

Sarah  Lewis,  housemaid      .          .          .          .          .  7  00 

Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  book  trucks       .          .          .  90  00 

C.  C.  Lincoln,  janitor  and  general  mechanic         .           .  641  20 

Ellen  J.  Link,  annual  cleaning      .           .           .           .  33  10 

Leora  E,  Mabbett,  manuscript  room  assistant       .          .  426  60 
Madison  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  putting  up  window  awnings  .  10  00 
Madison  City  Treasurer,  drinking  water  and  street  sprink- 
ling            .......  31  51 

Anna  Mausbach,  housemaid  .          .           .           .          .  47  76 

Mautz  Brothers,  Madison,  painters'  and  gj^aziers'  supplies 

and  sei-vices          .          .          .          .          .          ,  25  38 

Dorothy  Meyer,  housemaid    .           .           .           .           .  38  44 

Helen  Meyer,  check  room  attendant          .           .           .  79  50 

Karl  F.  Miller,  check  room  attendant      .           .           .  56  75 

Elizabeth  B.  Mills,  periodical  room  chief     .           .           .  484  92 

H,  A.  Miner,  freight  on  Congregational  reports    .          .  1  76 

Martha  E.  Moles,  cataloguer          ....  248  48 

Mueller  Co.,  Madison,  steam-fitting  repairs          .          .  25  00 

Carl  Nelson,  elevator  attendant      .          .          .          .  88  40 

Gertrude  Nelson,  check  room  attendant      .           .           .  241  64 

Magnus  Nelson,  janitor  and  general  mechanic       .           .  760  00 

New  York  Store,  Madison,  cleanere'  supplies         .           .  6  42 

Northern  Tissue  Paper  Mills,  Milwaukee,  supplies        .  27  50 

William  A.  Oppel,  Madison,  cleaners'  supplies      .           .  1  75 

Annie  A.  Nunns,  secretary  to  superintendent       .           .  421  20 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Chicago,  supplies          .          .          .  36  05 

Pacific  Electric  Co.,  La  Crosse,  desk  lamps           .          .  19  50 

Eve  Parkinson,   general   assistant             .           .           .  556  45 

Philadelphia  Casualty  Co.,  Madison,  boiler  insurance  12  00 

Will  Philumalee,  Madison,  lawn-dressing  supplies           .  4  50 

Piper  Brothers,  Madison,  cleaners'  supplies            .           .  8  34 

Clara  Richards,   period iral   room  assistant          .           .  173  35 

Caroline  Sather,  housemaid            ....  208  73 

Elizabeth  Scbmel;;er,  housemaid      .           .           .           .  74  76 

R  B.  Shoop,  student  assistant         .           .           .           .  9  38 

Mildred  Simons,  clieok  ix)om  attendant       ...  15  93 

Harold  Spencer,  check  room  attendant     .           .           .  160  71 
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Clara  Springman,  housemaid          .          .          ,          .  7  00 

David  Stephens,  Madison,  bricks   .          .          .          .  10  85 

Stephenson  &  Studemann,  iMadison,  hardware  supplies     .  4  56 

Sumner  &  Morris,  Madison,  hardware  supplies  .          .  6  56 

Willie  Sweeney,  elevator  attendant           .          .          .  178  08 

Edna  Teude,  housemaid      .....  339  54 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  sec.  and  supt.,  oflacial  disbursements  for 
labor,  supplies,  etc.  (small  accounts),  and  travelling  lex- 

penses        .          .          .          .          .          .          .  117  43 

Asa  C.  Tilton,  manuscript  a^nd  document  room  chief        .  896  64 

Mary  Tormey,   housemaid    .           .           .           .           .  13  00 

Guri  Vinje,  housemaid        .          .          .          .          .  84  12 

Nelia  Warnecke,  annual  cleaning  .          .          .          .  30  00 

W..  M.  Warren,  extra  help  and  elevator  attendant           .  9  70 

Iva  A.  Welsh,  accession  clerk        ....  610  00 

Everett  Westbury,  janitor  and  general  mechanic            .  651  67 

Clara  Wetzel,   housemaid    .          .          .          .          .  3  00 

William  Wipperman,  student  assistant      .          .          .  109  78 

Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.,  telephone  service          .           .  12  00 
Wisconsin  University,  Regents,  balance  on  joint  account 

for  maintenance  of  building        ....  195  34 

Andrew  J.  Wohlfahrd,  elevator  attendant          .          .  6  24 

Yawkey-Crowley  Lumber  Co.,  Madison,  lumber     .          .  9  41 

Mildred  Zimmerman,  housemaid     .          .          .          .  42  00 


$15,059  65 

Orders  drawn  against  state  treasurer,  in  accordance  with 
section  1,  chapter  165,  Laws  of  1901: 

William  Abbatt,  New  York,  hooks            ...  $5  00 

J.  W.  Adair,  Chicago,  books           .          .          .          .  10  15 

W.  F.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.,  books  .          .          .  25  42 

American  Economic  Association,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  publications  3  00 

American  Historical  Association,  New  York,  publications  3  00 

American  Library  Association,  Boston,  publications          .  4  00 
American  Library  Association  Publishing  Board,  Boston, 

catalogue  cards      .          .          .          .          .          .  6  98 

American  Statistical  Association,  Boston,  books    .          .  4  00 

Amoricus  Book  Co.,  Americas,  Ga.,  books            .           .  172  27 

Andereon  Auction  Co..  Nev/  York  City,  liooks         .           .  81  75 

Gustave  Anjou,  New  York  City,  books      ...  10  00 

B.  F.  Appleby,  Madison,  books        .          .          .          .  3  00 

George  Barrie  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  books           .          .  24  00 
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J.  H.  Beers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  books 

7 

50 

J.  P.  Bell  Co.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  books 

2 

60 

Boston.  Book  Co.,  Boston,  books      .           .           .  . 

9 

00 

Albert  Britnell,  Toronto,  boolvs 

17 

95 

B.  C.  Bryner,  Peoria,  111.,  books  .... 

2 

50 

Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  books  . 

15 

00 

Robert  Burton,   Baltimore,  boolLS 

8 

50 

W.  A.  Butterfield,  Boston,  books 

3 

00 

John  W.  Cadby,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books 

24 

50 

A.  G.  Carpenter,  Granville,  Ohio,  books  . 

17 

95 

Chicago  Chapter,  B.  S.  A.,  books 

3 

00 

H.  M.  Chittenden,  Sioux  City,  la.,  maps  . 

4 

7'5 

A.  H,  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland,  books 

234 

70 

A.  S.  Clark,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  books 

6 

27 

Henry  W.  Clark,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  boofe 

5 

00 

Club  for  Colonial  Reprints,  Providence,  R.  I.,  books 

4 

50 

T.  L.  Cole,  Washington,  D.  C,  books 

659 

45 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  Nev*^  York  City,  magazines  . 

2 

20 

Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadev^phia,  books 

5 

00 

Stephen  D.  Cone,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  books 

8 

00 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Cotton,  Boston,  books 

3 

00 

Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  books 

5 

00 

George  F.  Cram,  Chicago,  books  .... 

10 

50 

E.  R.  Curtiss,  Madison,  photograph  of  legislature  . 

5 

00 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  book-repairing  paper 

3 

00 

Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  books 

5 

00 

DeWitt  &  Snelling,  San  Francisco,  books 

75 

00 

Zella  A.  Dixson,  Chicago,  book  .... 

3 

50 

J.  T.  Doonan  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  books 

2 

56 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  books 

SI 

00 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Boston,  books  . 

18 

50 

Mrs.  W.  H.  E.  Emerson,  Detroit,  boolvs  . 

7 

00 

Barnett  A.  Elzas,  Charleston,  S.  C,  book 

6 

25 

Florence  M.  Espy,  Port  Madison,  la.,  book 

5 

00 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  J^Iass.,  books 

6 

90 

Charles  Evans,  Chicago,  books  .... 

15 

00 

P.  Gagnon,  Quebec,  boolws  ..... 

24 

85 

Thomas  Gamble  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga..  books 

3 

50 

Genealogical  Association,  Now  York,  books 

7 

50 

Goodspeed's  Book  Shop,  Boston,  books 

28 

45 

Grafton.  Press,  Ne%v  York,  books  .... 

5 

00 

Francis  P.  Harper,  New  York,  books 

23 

00 
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Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  books        .          .  .  5  CO 

Charles  He-nry  Han,  Philadelphia,  books            .  .  2  50 

John  Hart,  Richmond,  Va.,  books            .           .  .  43  00 

F.  B.  Hartranft,  Hartford,  Conn.,  books            .  .  20  00 

Walter  S.  Houghton,  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  books     .  .  19  60 

Howard  Publishing  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  books  .  3  '50 

Greorge  P.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  books      .  .  16  75 

H.  R.  Huntting  &  Co.,  Spri^igfield,  Mass.,  books  .  .  34  00 

Huston's  Book  Store,  Rockland,  Me.,  books          .  .  40  00 

Hall  N.  Jackson,  Cincinnati,  -books            .          .  .  9  00 

W.  C.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  magazines          .  .  10  80 

Karslake  &  Co.,  London,  England,  books    .           .  .  12  65 

Kimball  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books            .  .  3  75 

H.  W.  Kriebel,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  books           .  .  2  00 

Charles  E.  Lauriat  Co.,  Boston,  books      .          .  .  6  72 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  catalogue  'cards  75  00 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  books           .          .  .  25  00 

George  E.  Littlefield,  Boston,  books           ...  310  51 

W.  H.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  books  .        .    18  00 

Henry  Malkan,  New  York,  books            ...  29  7'5 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  books           ...  675  38 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  books  .          .          .  .  3  50 

Deborah  B.  Martin,  Green  Bay,  manuscript  of  interviews 

with  A.  E.  Elmore            .          .          .          .  .  10  00 

Military  Historical  Society  of  I\Iass.,  Boston,  books  .  7  50 
Milwaukee  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  clippings           .  .  36  05 
W.  H.  Moore,  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  magazines            .  .  322  80 
Howard  Morris,  Milwaukee,  atlas            .          .  .  24  75 
J.  D.  Morris  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  books      .          .  .  9  60 
N.  F,  Morrison,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  books      .           .  .  65  04 
St.  Claire  A.  Mulholland,  Philadelphia,  book        .  .  9  00 
Joel  Munsell's  So-ns,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books           .  .  40  50 
National  Association  of  State  Librarians,  Madison,  pub- 
lications     .          .          .          .          .          .  .  10  00 

New  England  Historic-Gen.  Society,  Boston,  publications  10  00 

Daniel  H.  Newhall,  New  York,  books       .           .  .       '      4  50 

Edward  C.  Nielson,  Madison,  photographs          .  .  5  75 

Ohio  Book  Exchange.  Toledo,  boolts          .           .  .  S  00 

Orpgon  Itistorical  SofMcty.  Poriland,  books          .  .    .  5  00 

Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  Portland,  books       .  .  5  00 

All.ert  S.  Pav.-ling,   Lewiybnrg,  Pa.,  books          .  .  2  00 

Pennsylvania-German  Society,  I^banon,  Pa.,  books  .  5  00 
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Piatt  &  Piatt,  Poughl.eepsie,  N.  Y.,  books    .           .  .  7  50 

Eben  Putnam,  Boston,  books         .          .          .  .  10  00 

Paul  S.  Reinsch,  Madison,  bookB  .           .           .  .  6  40 

Raoul  Renault,   Quebec,   books       .           .           .  .  37  88 

Mrs.  Sally  Nelson  Robins,  Richmond,  Va.,  books  .  5  00 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Robins,  Richmond,  Va-.,  books            .  .  5  00 
James  A.    Robertson,   Madison,   translation   of  Spanish 

documents   .......  434  45 

Julius  F.  Sachse,  Philadelphia,  books      .           .  .  3  00 

A.  S.  Salley  Jr.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  books             .  .  5  2'5 

John  E.  Scopes,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  books      .      '     .  .  24  50 

I.  D.  Seabrook,  Charleston,  S.  C,  books            .  .  37  20 

Rev.  C.  N.  Sinnott,  Edmore,  N.  D.,  books            .  .  5  00 

Charles  E.  Slocum,  Defiance,  Ohi,o,  books            .  .  ^    G  00 

E.  W.  Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  brx)ks            .  .  6  00 

Smith  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  books            .           .  .  4  70 

Sons  of  Revolution  in  State  of  N.  Y.,  books          .  10  00 

Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  London,  England,  books  .  459  30 

Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raleig,h,  Nw  C,  books    .  .  71  30 

Southern  Historical  Society,  FJchmond,  Va.,  books  .  3  00 

Southern  History  Association,  Washln^on,  D.  C,  books  3  00 

Gustav       Stecheit  &  Co.,  New  York,  boolis       .  .  801  39 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  Eondon,   England,  books  112  60 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  sec.  and  supt.,  official  disbursements  for 
books  (small  amounts  under  ?3,  for  which  aJSidavits  for 

state  auditing  cou^d  not  well  be  obtained)          .  .      ,    100  '37 

Tice  &  Lynch,  New  York,  books            .          .  .  9  13 

Asa  C.  Tilton,  Madison,  maps      .          .          ,  .  3  30 

T.  D.  Townsend,  St.  Louis,  books            .           .  .  '  7  '50 

C.  L.  Traver,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  books            .           .  .  7  25 

Samuel  Usher,  Boston,  books        .          .          .  .  6  40 

Virginia  Commonwealth,  Richmond,  books           .  .  10  00 

S.  B.  Weeks,  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  books            .  .  16  Oh) 

Myra  L.  White,  Chicago,  magazines         .          .  .  5  00 

James  T.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  books            .  .  10  00 

H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  books      .          .  *       .  21  OO 

May  Woodward,  Jersey  City,  books           .          .  ,  20  00 


?5,867.97 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 

Secretary. 
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Report  of  Green  Bay  Histori- 
cal Society 


Little  has  been  don©  formally  during  the  past  year  by  the 
Green  Bay  Historical  Society,  beyond  the  mere  routine  work 
of  the  association;  no  meetings  have  been  held  save  for  the 
transaction  of  necessary  business,  the  collection  of  dues,  ad- 
mission of  new  members,  etc.  The  December  meeting  (1905) 
was  imavoidably  and  indefinitely  postponed  because  of  the  un- 
readiness of  those  who  had  promised  papers.  Considerable 
exploration  has  been  undertaken,  however,  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  the  residts  of  which  vnl]  be  given  later. 

During  the  summer  of  1906  the  president  and  several  mem- 
bers visited  and  definitely  located  the  site  of  the  mill  built 
about  1794  by  Jacob  Franks,  on  Devil  Eiver,  just  east  of  De- 
Pere,  near  what  is  now  the  north  line  of  Private  Claim  ISTa  34. 
This  was  the  first  mill  erected  in  Wisconsin.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Jolm  Lawe,  about  1800,  and  operated  by  him  for 
many  years,  being  later  sold  to  William  Dickinson.  Augustin 
Grignon  speaks  of  it  in  his  ^'Recollections"  as  being  a  very 
"serviceable"  mill.^  Mrs.  Baird  mentions  it  in  her  "Remin- 
scences  of  Life  in  Territorial  Wisconsin,"  as  being  .often  in 
early  times  visited  by  sleighing  parties  from  Green  Bay.* 
Some  valuable  and  intrresting  maniLScripts  relative  to  the  or- 

iWis.  Hist,  VoUs.,  in,  pp.  253.  25-1. 
2  1(1.,  XV,  p.  212. 
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ganization  and  early  Instoiy  of  Christ  Cliurch,  and  a  box  of 
miscellaneous  papers  of  some  of  the  early  settlers,  have  been 
rescued  from  destruction  and  placed  for  safekeeping  in  the 
Kellogg  Public  Librarj^ 

•  The  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  Society  was  made  to  Menasha, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  njeeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archse- 
ological  Society  on  September  3-4.  About  thirty-five  of  our 
members  attended  those  meetings,  many  remaining  for  the 
two  days,  and  all  unite  in  saying  that  they  were  amply  repaid 
for  the  trip  by  the  fine  addresses  delivered  and  by  the  cordial 
hospitality  of  the  ]\lenasha  people.  The  members  of  the  Green 
Bay  Historical  Society  wish,  however,  to  place  themrelves  on 
record  as  not  endorsin.o-  the  assumption  that  Jean  Xicolet  first 
met  the  AVinnebago  in  1G34  on  Doty's  Island,  presumably  in- 
tended by  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  on  the  island,  com- 
memorative of  that  event.  Xone  of  us  hold  a  brief  for  any 
particular  location,  being  interested  only  in  impartial  histor- 
ical tiiith.  But  from  recent  and  what  wc  consider  thorough 
investigation,  our  Society  believes  that  all  indications  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Winnebago  were  in  1634  located  at 
Red  Banks,  on  the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay,  and  that  Xicolet 
found  them  at  that  placed 

The  fact  that  the  Hon.  .Morgan  L.  Martin,  who  came  to 
Green  Bay  in  1827,  and  who  was  for  so  many  years  an  honored 
resident  of  this  city,  has,  through  manuscripts  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  State  Historical  Society,  been  determined  one 
of  the  real  founders  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,^  has  been  re- 
ceived with  much  gratification  by  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, all  of  whom  hold  Judge  Martin's  memory  in  gi'eat  re- 
spect. 

As  this  report  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  announcement 
is  made  of  the  dcatb  of  the  Hon  E.  Holmes  Ellis,  the  first 
president  of  tliis  Society,  at  the  age   of  about  eighty  years. 

1  See  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings.  1905,  pp.  143-150. 

2Seo  Mr.  Slack's  paper,  "The  Founding  of  Milwaukee,"  post. 
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Judge  Ellis  was  bom  and  his  kng  life  was  passed  in  Green 
Bay.  He  was  identified  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  native  city,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  welfare  of  this  Society,  and  in  his  death  it  has  lost 
a  most  valued  member. 

Aethur  C.  Nevh^le, 

President 

Gkeen  Bay,  December  10,  1906. 
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Report  of  Manitowoc  County 
Historical  Society 


The  inception  of  tho  llanitowoc  County  Historical  Society 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Judge  Ejnil  Baeusch,  who  by  personal 
conversation  and  con-espondence  interested  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  project.,  On  January  13,  1906,  a  preliminary 
meeting  -was  held  at  the  County  Training  School  rooms  in  the 
city  of  Manitowoc,  and  a  permanent  organization  effected,  mth 
Judge  Baensch  as  president  and  H.  G.  Plumb  as  secretaiy. 
Vice  presidents  from  various  parts  of  the  county  volunteered 
their  ser^dcea,  and  John  Schuctte,  president  of  the  Manitowoc 
Savings  Bank,  consented  to  become  the  treasui'cr  of  the  new 
orgimization. 

On  February  3,  1906,  a  second  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  wei'e  adopted  upon  the  general 
model  furnished  by  the  State  Historical  Society.  On  Feb- 
ruary 27  there  was  given  the  first  lecture  under  the  auspices  of 
the  association,  Dr.  L.  Falge  of  Reedsville  being  asked  to  speak 
upon  the  Indian  mounds  of  Manitowoc  County.  In  an  inter- 
esting address  of  two  hours  he  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  original 
investigations  he  had  made  in  various  parts  of  the  county  upon 
this  subject. 

Work  was  temporarily  suspended  durinir  the  summer,  al- 
though several  mem])C):s,  particularly  Prof.  Fred  Christian- 
son  of  Manitowoc,  investigated  some  Indian  mounds  in  the 
town  of  Centerville,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
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county.  Others  of  the  Society  attended  the  Archfeological 
convention  at  ]\Ienasha,  September  3-4.  The  fpJl  work  of 
the  Society  was  mapped  out  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors held  on  September  28.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  get  a  larger  membership  by  a  system,  of  printed  certificates, 
and  with  the  dues  collected  it  was  thought  best  to  secure  out- 
side speakers  later  in  the  season.  A  tentative  programme  for 
the  season  was  made  out  as  follows,  so  far  as  domestic  speakers 
were  concenled,  the  first  of  the  series  being  held  October  12 : 

J.       Anderson — Indians  and  India.n  remains  of  Manitowoc. 

John  Schuette — Manifestations  of  public  spirit  in  Manitow,oo,  with 
particular  application  to  the  shipping  industry. 

Pred  Christianson — The  names  of  the  townships,  and  their  school 
Bystems. 

J.  E.  Hamilton  —  Indian  relics  and  early  Two  Rivers  history. 
R.  G.  Plumb — Early  politics  and  political  leaders  In  Manitowoc. 

Others  who  are  to  address  the  Society,  but  whose  subjects 
have  not  been  chosen  are,  Judge  Baensch,  S.  A.  Wood,  H.  F. 
Hubbard,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Kemper. 

R  G.  Plumb, 

Seci^etari/. 

Manitowoc,  October  5,  1906. 
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Report  of  Ripon  Historical 
Society 


This  Society  would  report  tliat  during  the  past  year  it  has 
continued  quietly  at  its  work  of  stimulating  local  interest  in 
matters  historical.  While  no  great  accomplishment  can  be  re- 
ported, we  feel  that  tlie  collection  of  materials  has  been  quite 
satisfactory.  As  heretofore,  w^e  have  from  time  to  time  used 
the  local  press  in  acknowledging  gifts,  making  appeals  for  as- 
sistance, and  publishing  historical  articles,  mostly  of  purely 
local  interest. 

The  most  important  acquisitions  of  the  year  have  been  of 
local  newspapers.  We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  so 
many  of  the  early  papers  have  survived,  although  the  files  are 
necessarily  quite  incomplete.  Our  need  at  the  present  time  is 
a  fund  for  binding  these  papers,  and  making  them  available  for 
practical  use  in  historical  research. 

Our  policy  is  to  take  everything  that  is  given,  making  as 
wise  a  selection  of  the  same  as  possible,  and  disposing  of  the 
remainder  by  exchange  or  othei-wise.  By  making  weekly 
acknowledgments  in  the  press,  we  have  had  a  steady  stream  of 
books,  papers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  coming  into  our  possession,  and 
the  result  is  a  quite  considerable  mass — much  of  it,  of  course, 
of  but  slight  value  historically;  but  in  the  mass,  there  is  now 
and  then  something  that  we  highly  prize. 

Thus  far  our  work  has  been  collecting,  rather  than  classify- 
ing and  digesting  v/hat  we  have.    The  time  will  come  when 
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we  shall  need  funds  for  this  latter  work.  Indeed,  if  we  had 
funds  there  would  be  a  considerable  material  that  could  be 
purchased,  material  which  our  appeals  for  gratuitous  contri- 
bution has  not  yet  reached.  Some  scheme  for  a  closer  connec- 
tion of  such  societies  in  Wisconsin  with  the  municipality, 
should  be  devised  by  legislative  enactment — perhaps  the  So- 
ciety should  be  made  the  tinistee  for  the  city,  witli  the  title  and 
ownership  of  materials  in  the  municipality,  in  some  such  way 
as  the  State  Society  now  is  the  trustee  for  the  State — the  city 
being  permitted  by  law  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
local  society.  As  it  is  at  present,  it  seems  to  be  felt  in  the 
community  that  we  are  doing  a  private  work,  instead  of  what 
it  really  is,  a  distinctly  public  work  belonging  to  the  public. 

Our  Society  has  at  last  become  housed  in  the  new  Carnegie 
Library.  Through  the  small  fund  at  our  disposal,  and  by 
means  of  the  loan  of  a  book-case,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
place  the  most  of  our  collections  on  its  shelves. 

Several  interesting  meetings  have  been  held  the  past  year. 
At  one  of  them,  Rev.  T.  J.  CosgTove  gave  an  account  of  the 
recent  discovery  and  identification  by  himself  and  others  of 
the  site  of  the  Mascoutin  village  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Ber- 
lin, near  Fox  River.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Kidder  presented  at  two 
meetings,  narratives  obtained  by  him  from  Mr.  Richard  Dart, 
of  Ripon,  relating  to  pioneer  experiences  in  Green  Lake 
County  in  IS 40  and  the  following  years.  Rev.  Frank  j^. 
Dexter  .has  also  presented  a  chapter  from  his  studies  on  the 
work  of  the  early  niiscionaries  in  Wisconsin.  An  autobio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  life  of  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Metomen — Mr.  F.  F.  French,  bom  Oc- 
tober 27,  1845,  and  now  of  Humboldt,  Iowa — has  also  been 
received. 

Samuel  M.  Pf.dkick, 

Secretary. 

Ripon,  October  G,  1900. 
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Report  of  Sauk  County  His- 
torical Society 


The  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  closes  the  first  year  of 
its  orn^anization  with  a  total  nienihorsbip  of  forty-nine,  four 
of  whom  are  corresponding  members.  Besides  these  there 
are  now  at  liand  sevcTal  applications  for  membership,  to  be 
considered  at  tlie  next  business  meeting. 

During  the  year,  four  public  meetings  were  held  as  follows : 

November  23,  1905 — Address  by  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites  on 
The  Fimctlons  of  a  Local  Historical  Society. 

February'  24,  1306-^ Paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  on  Prehistoric  Man  in 
Sauk  County. 

^March  17 — Paper  by  Mr.  V.  Pease  on  Introductory  Study  to 
Indian  Life  in  Sauk  County. 

May  19 — Paper  by  Mr.  G-.  W.  Gehrand  on  The  Frvinch  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

All  of  these  meetings  were  fully  announced  by  means  of  the 
county  press,  the  object  being  to  extend  to  all  who  were  inter- 
ested an  invitation  to  attend. 

On  September  29  the  year's  work  cuhninated  in  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Prairie  du  Sac.  Members  and  friends  from  Baraboo, 
Korth  Freedom,  and  Eeedsburg  met  at  Prairie  du  Sac  with 
others  from  that  part  of  the  county,  in  all  numbering  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

In  the  forenoon,  collections  of  antiquities,  shells,  and 
mounted  animals  were  viewed  at  the  homes  of  ]\fr.  E.  C.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Alfred  Page,  and  .Mr.  Edward  Ochsner,  and  at  the 
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store  of  ]\lr.  J.  J.  Kagatz.  At  noon,  all  those  from  a  distance 
gathered  at  Marion  Park,  where  the  ladies  of  Prairie  du  Sac 
set  tables  and  prepared  coffee  for  the  noon  meal.  At  the  park, 
also,  Mr.  Fred  Ahvin  displayed  a  largo  collection  of  Indian 
artifacts  collected  in  Sauk  Coimty.  Immediately  after  dinner 
the  follomng  addresses  were  given: 

The  Black  Hawk  War,  by  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  of  Madison. 

Dane  Countj^s  Battlefield,  by  Mr.  Charles  N.  Brown  of  Madison. 

Some  Early  Events  in  Sauk  CouTity,  by  Hon.  J,  S.  Tripp. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  of  Milwankee,  secretary  and  curator 
of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  was  present  and  re- 
sponded to  a  call  ^\ith  impromptu  remarks. 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  progranurie  a  largo  numher,  under 
direction  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Brown,  visited  the  sc^me  of  the  Battle 
of  Wisconsin  Heights.  In  returning,  the  party  visited  near 
Sauk  City  a  small  area  of  Indian  corn  hills,  which  is  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  fields  cultivated  ])y  the  inhabitants  of  tke 
Sauk  and  Fox  village  of  about  the  year  17G6. 

Many  of  the  party  enjoyed  a  ride  on  Wisconsin  River 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ed.  Oclisner  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Per- 
kins. The  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  the 
points  of  historic  interest,  and  the  splendid  addresses  combined 
to  make  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day  to  all. 

During  the  year  the  curator  committee,  with  the  general  co- 
operation of  the  members,  have  collected  nearly  five  hundred 
artifacts  illustrative  of  the  archaeology  and  early  history  of 
the  county.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Society  to  make  these 
collections  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  keep  within  the 
county  the  Indian  implement:?  that  are  here  foimd.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Sauk  County  Board  of  Supervisors  the  use 
of  two  rooms  in  the  new  court  house  was  given  for  the  proper 
hoiisin.L':  and  exhil^ition  of  the  collections.  Display  cases  were 
purchai:ed  by  the  Society,  and  the  collection  is  now  in  readi- 
ness for  visitors. 

The  library  committee  has  done  syst-cmatic  work  along  sev- 
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eral  lines.  Files  of  all  Baraboo  papers  are  now  kept,  and 
cli]3pings  of  articles  of  historical  value  are  made  from  all  the 
Sank  County  papers.  The^e  are  properly  mounted,  and  ar- 
ranged for  future  use. 

For  the  coming  year  the  same  linos  of  work  will  be  con- 
tinued. Four  papers  will  be  presented  at  public  meetings,  as 
follows : 

1.  Early  Animal  Life  in  Sauk  County,  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Seamans. 

2.  Early  Degai  Incidents,  by  JMr.  J.  W.  Carow. 

3.  Pioneer  Days  iu  Sauk  County,  by  Mrs.  U.  Von  Wald. 

4.  History  of  Education  in  Sauk  County,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Snyder. 

At  the  present  writing,  plans  are  perfected  for  a  public 
lecture  on  October  19,  by  Dr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  on  ''Men 
and  Mamners  in  Colonial  Days."  An  admission  fee  will  be 
charged,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  by  the  Society  in  fur- 
thering its  work.  Dr.  Thwaites  gives  his  lecture  to  the  Society 
fre^  of  charge. 

The  annual  business  meeting  will  be  held  in  November,  at 
which  time  officers  for  tiie  ensuing  year  will  be  elected. 

A.  B.  Stout^ 

Secretary. 

Bababoo,  Octx)ber  12,  1906, 
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Report  of  Superior  Historical 
Society 


The  Superior  Historical  Society  was  organized  imder  tlie 
State  laws  on  tlie  second  day  of  September.  1902.  Quoting 
from  its  articles,  it  was 

Porrned  for  historical  and  literary  purposes,  and  its  particular  ob- 
jects and  business  shall  be  the  discovery,  collection,  preservation,  and 
publication  of  historical  records  and  data  of  and  relating  to  the  city 
of  Superior  arnd  Douglas  County,  to  the  State,  and  the  Northwest  gen- 
erally; particularly  the  collection  and  preservation  for  itself  and  aa 
auxiliary  to  the  State  Historical  Society,  of  books,  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
maps,  genealogies,  portraits,  paintings,  pictures,  relics,  manuscripts, 
letters,  journals,  local  newspapers,  surveys,  field  books,  and  original 
documents  of  every  sort  that  may  throw  light  on  the  early  history  of 
this  and  other  parts  of  Wisconsin,  and  all  articles  and  raaterlalB 
'Which  may  establish  or  illustrate  such  history  or  the  growth  and 
progress  of  population,  wealth,  education,  arts,  science,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  in  said  county  or  in  other  portions 
of  this  State  or  adjoining  states. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Public  Library  has  generously 
assigned  in  the  librar)^  building  ample  quarters  for  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society  aud  for  its  meetings. 

The  officers  are  very  desirous  that  the  objects  of  the  St'Kiiety 
be  furthered,  and  to  tiiat  end  thej  continue  to  invite  contribu- 
tions of  the  character  outlined  in  the  articles  of  organization. 

All  records  and  data  available,  |>ertaininir  to  the  history  of 
the  Xorthwcst  durini';  the  periods  ^vhen  only  the  luissionaries 
and  the  traders  represented  the  white  man  within  its  borders, 
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have  been  carefully  collected,  preserved,  and  published  by  com- 
petent bands ;  but  since  the  settlement  of  the  countiy  following 
the  advent  of  the  government  surveyors  in  1852,  a  very  large 
amount  of  histoiy  lias  been  made  here,  especially  in  Superior, 
only  a  small  part  of  Avhich  has  been  recorded,  and  that  in 
fragmentary  and  desultory,  portions.  No  one  has  yet  under- 
taken the  work  of  preparing  and  publishing  a  connected  and 
complete  historical  record  of  the  lif(^,  groAvth,  experience,  and 
progress  of  Superior  since  the  white  man  came  here  in  1853 
to  found  a  city. 

A  leading  aim  of  this  Society  is  to  build  up  such  a  history. 
The  work  has  been  too  long  delayed.  Most  of  the  men  identi- 
fied vnih  the  events  of  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  have  gone 
from  this  earthly  stage,  and  but  a  few  remain  to  tell,  from 
personal  experience,  the  story  of  Superior.  To  these  few 
pioneers  the  Society  allots  the  task.  A  plan  suggested,  and 
likely  to  be  pursued  is^  for  the  Society  first  to  ask  pioneers  to 
prepare  papers  upon  subjects  with  wliich  they  are  especially 
familiar,  or  upon  lines  of  work  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected here  in  the  eai'ly  days ;  also  contributions  from  any  one 
upon  any  early-time  matter.        '  - 

For  instance,  August  Zachau,  who  came  here  in  1853,  could 
tell  us  about  the  arrivals  of  settlers,  the  opening  of  the  streets, 
and  the  building  of  the  first  houses;  and  later  the  transporta- 
tion business  between  Superior  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  the  Ver- 
million Lake  goldfield,  so  called. 

Robert  B.  McLean,  who  reached  here  in  the  same  year,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  sui-veying  party  which  laid  out  the  streets 
at  the  East  End,  has  promised  to  put  in  writing  not  only  his 
experiences  and  impressions  of  that  time,  but  also  recollections 
of  his  strenuous  work  for  many  years  later  in  cai'rying  the 
mails  on  water  and  land,  and  in  trading  expeditions  to  distant 
points  anmng  the  Indians. 

CoL  Hiram  Hayes,  who  was  here  in  time  t-o  deliver  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  in  1854,  can  tell  us  about  life  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  in  that  day ;  and  better  than  any  one  else  about 
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tho  lawyers  and  the  courts,  the  survey  and  construction  work 
on  the  Siipeiior  &  Hudson  railroad,  the  building  of  the  Crow 
Wing  wagon  road,  and  of  the  State  Line  railroad,  and  the  issue 
of  $350,000  of  Douglas  County  bonds  in  its  aid;  of  the  com- 
mencement of  work  on  the  ISTorthem  Pacific  railroad  near 
Carlton,  and  many  other  prominent  matters  with  which  he  was 
identified. 

■Rev.  John.  M.  Bamett,  now  residing  in  Markleton,  Penn., 
pastor  of  the  First  Pres%i:erian  church  here,  can  tell  us  not 
only  about  his  ovm  church  and  congregation,  but  about  a  second 
church  building  erected  here  in  185G  for  that  section  of  his 
denomination  kno\\Ti  as  the  Presbyterian  church  South. 

A.  G.  Descent  can  relate  his  experiences  in  early  overland 
travel  and  trading,  and  in  construction  work  on  the  Crow  Wing 
wagon  road.  Mrs.  Ricliard  Relf,  now  liviug  in  St.  Paul,  who 
was  a  teacher  here  in  the  fifties,  will  bo  asked  to  put  in  writing 
her  recollections  of  the  public  schools.  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Brad- 
shaw,  also  an  early  teacher,  has  kindly  promised  to  contributo 
a  paper  on  the  early  schools  and  teachers.  Mrs.  ISTancy  J. 
Kimball  has  kindly  volunteered  to  writo  her  recollections  of 
early  settlers  and  settlements  along  St.  Louis  River.  Others 
qualified,  will  l>e  expected  similarly  to  join  in  building  up  the 
record  of  the  past.  These  contributions  will  be  of  gi'cat  aid 
to  the  man,  yet  to  develop,  who  will  set  out  to  wi*ite  a  tnithful 
history  of  Superior. 

^\^iat  has  Superior  in  the  way  of  histor>^  ?  or.  Has  the  town 
much  of  a  history  ?  are  questions  that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  located  here  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  These  modern  people  have  been  too  busy 
^^TLth  their  o\vn  afi^airs  and  in  city  bui]din<x,  to  allow  time  for 
interest  in  the  doings  of  the  past;  and  until  the  organization 
of  this  Historical  Society  there  was  little  real  incentive  to  en- 
courage even  old  settlers  to  give  much  concern  to  the  hapj>en- 
ings  of  fr>rty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

The  original  Su])orior  was  lannclied  in  1853  by  a  sviidicate 
of  leading  and  wealthy  go utlemen  at  the  head  of  which  was 
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W.  W.  Corcoran  the  Washington  banker,  philanthropist,  and 
patron  of  art.  Sucli  prominent  ]nen  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  James  Stinson, 
Beriah  Magoffin,  Horace  S  Walbridge,  K.  E.  :^Tclson,  E.  M.  T. 
Hunt-er,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and  many  others  of  equal  note  bo- 
came  land  owners  here. 

The  town  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1856  and  1857  it  had  a 
population  varying  from  2,000  to  2,500  people;  an  excellent 
class  of  citizens,  too,  many  from  the  South,  from  Ohio  and 
the  East,  and  from  the  Ontonagon  copper  district.  The  peo- 
ple erected  substantial  bnilding?,  established  churches,  schools, 
and  newspapers;  there  was  a  boom  in  real  estate,  and  much 
prosperity  until  the  blight  of  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1857, 
following  which  there  was  a  great  exodus,  and  the  population 
d^yindled  till  only  a  few  hundred  remained  in  1860.  The 
Civil  AYar  period  aided  the  (l(>pr6ssion,  and  the  population  at 
no  time  rose  above  1,200  until  the  West  End  was  started  by 
General  Hammond  in  1S83.  The  thirty  years  between  1853 
and  1883  developed  much  that  is  of  gTcat  historic  interest, 
not  only  to  Superior  alone  but  to  a  large  section  of  the  ISTorth- 
west. 

The  promoters  of  the  to^Ti,  having  great  political  strength, 
caused  the  general  govenimcnt  to  build  for  us,  under  the  guise 
of  military  necessity,  a  wagon  road  through  the  dense  mlder- 
ness  bet^veen  Superior  and  the  settlements  near  St.  Paul,  thus 
giving  us  the  ^^militarv'  road.''  our  only  outlet  by  land,  over 
which  in  time  a  stage  and  mail  route  was  established,  and 
maintained  for  many  years.  This  road  was  about  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  long.  Only  fourteen  miles  were  in  Wisconsin, 
and  yet  Douglas  County,  authoriz.ed  by  special  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, for  many  years  levied  and  collected  a  tax  to  keep  this 
road  in  repair  fnr  a  distance  of  f|uite  a  hundred  miles  from 
Su]>erior.  Parties  of  lalxTs  ^s•rre  usually  sent  from  Superior 
to  do  this  work,  and  th(^ir  operations  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended to  Sunrise  City,  some  ^^ixty  miles  tliis  side  of  St.  Paul. 

The  promoters  al^o  secured  to  tlio  State  of  Wisconsin  the 
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land  grant  of  ten  sections  to  the  mile  betwoen  Madison  and 
Hudson,  and  between  the  latter  place  and  Superior  and  Bay- 
field, which  land  grant  was  in  later  years  mainly  acquired  by 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  and  Chicago  & 
I^orth- Western  railway  companies,  and  w^as  a  potent  factor  in 
building  up  the  northerly  portion  of  the  State.  A^Tiile  Super- 
ior lias  derived  some  benefit  from  it,  other  and  rival  localities 
have  reaped  the  greater  portion  of  the  reward  from  the  early 
enterprise  of  Superior's  friends. 

An  interesting  historical  event  was  the  commencement  of 
grading  on  a  railway  to  Hudson  in  1856.  Evidence  of  exca- 
vation and  grade  may  be  found  today  on  the  we^t  side  of  Black 
Rive'r,  about  half  way  between  the  upper  and  lower  falls. 

The  building  of  a  wagon  road  from  a  point  on  the  military 
road  some  forty  miles  south  of  Superior  to  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Crow  Wing,  passing  along  tlie  north  shore  of  Mille 
Lac,  wdiich  road  was  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
was  an  achievem.ent  tliat  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  liberal- 
ity and  enterprise  of  the  proprietors  of  Superior;  for  they 
furnished  out  of  their  own  pockets  every  cent  required  to  con- 
struct it.  This  road  was  opened  to  secure,  via  Superior,  the 
northwest  trado  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  but  for  some 
reason  the  road  was  but  little  used,  and  the  money  expended  in 
building  it  was  practically  lost. 

The  stories  of  life  in  Superior  in  those  early  days,  of  the 
men  and  women  who  lived  here;  of  the  volunteers  who  went 
to  the  War  of  Secession;  the  citizens  who  were  drafted;  the 
proceedings  initiated  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  o^vners  who 
joined  the  cause  of  the  South;  the  fright  of  the  people  in 
18C2-G3  during  tlie  t<-rriblo  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota;  the  formation  of  citizens  into  the  home  guards  or 
State  militia;  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  volunteer  soldiers, 
paroled  pris<nic-rs  fr'>ni,  rlie  ])attle  of  J^liiloh,  to  supplrm^nt  the 
local  company:  the  bnilaing  of  the  stockade  in  which  the  men, 
women,  and  clii.ldi-en  often  sought  shelter  during  the  many 
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alarms — ^ach  and  eveiy  one  of  these,  with  many  other  inci- 
dents, would  furnish  a  chapter  of  thrilling  interest. 

The  history  of  the  harhor  alone  would  fill  a  volume — com- 
mencing with  its  survey  by  Lieut  Henry  W.  Bayfield  of  the 
British  navy  between  the  years  1823  and  1825,  whose  pub- 
lisheld  chart'  wa^  the  sole  guide  for  navigators  until  the  com- 
prehensive survey  made  in  18G0-61  by  Gen.  George  G\  Meade, 
who  was  called  to  the  field  of  war  from  his  labors  here,  and  later 
fought  and  won  the  battlel  of  Gettysburg.  The  dredging  done 
by  the  coimty,  the  building  of  the  piers  at  the  entry,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Duluth  canal,  the  construction  of  the  dyke  across 
the  bay,  the  litigation  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  respecting  the 
canal  and  dyke,  the  securing  of  bridge  charters  and  the  build- 
ing of  biidges  across  the  waters,  the  deepening  of  channels  and 
slips  by  the  city,  the  largo  apjn'opriations  for  dredging  and 
improvement  by  the  gejieral  govermnciit;  and  finally,  only  the 
other  day,  one  of  the  hest  things  of  all,  the  very  favorable  re- 
port of  the  board  of  United  States  engineers  recommending 
an  improvement  at  the  Superior  entry  to  cost  in  round  num- 
bers $2,000,000. 

The  later  historian  can.wi-ite  of  the  efforts  to  secure  rail- 
roads, of  the  outright  donation  of  one-third  of  the  properties 
of  the  original  towm-site  to  bring  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
hoad,  of  the  laying  out  of  the  West  End  of  the  city  by  General 
Hammond  and  his  associates,  of  the  large  bonuses  in  money 
and  lands  contrihuted  by  the  citizens  and  property  owners  to 
secure  the  shipyards  and  dry  docks,  the  flour  mills,  the  ore 
docks  and  belt  line  railroad,  and  other  entei-prises  and  indus- 
tries; not  forgetting  the  $65,000  given  by  the  city  to  the  State 
for  the  Normal  School. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  building  of  the  streets,  the  sowers,  the 

iSee  Duluth  (Minn.)  Sunday  Keics  Tribune,  May  4,  1904,  for  8,rticle 
by  Maj.  .Tolm  H.  Darling.  U.  S.  Engineers,  on  Bayfi'dds  map.  The 
original  of  this  chart  is  in  the  office  of  the  Canadian  deputy  minister 
of  marine  and  fisheries,  at  Ottawa.  It  was  published  at  London,  1823, 
in  tliree  sheets. 
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water  and  lighting  plants,  tho  street  railways,  the  school  build- 
ings, the  churches,  the  elevators,  docks,  mills,  and  the  city 
generally  in  the  last  twenty  years,  if  wi*itten  in  detail  would 
fill  many  pages. 

James  B^iedon, 

President. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Superior  Historical  Society, 
held  at  the  Public  Library  on  January  29,  1906,  the  follow- 
papers  were  presented: 

Old  Fortifications  in  Superior,  by  James  Bardon. 
First  Footprints  in  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  by  Henry  E.  Legler  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

Following  Mr.  Bardon\s  talk,  Mr.  August  Zachau  related 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Indian  scare. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were: 

President — James  Bardon. 
Vice  PresIdent~P.  G.  Stratton. 
Secretary — Miss  GracB  0.  Edwards. 
Treasurer — R.  L.  Hunter. 

Advifiory  Committee — A.  C.  Shong,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Vinje,  B.  F.  McCaua- 
land. 

The  following  persons  wore  then  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Society: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H..  Grace  Mr.  J.  C.  Bertrand 

Rev.  J.  H.  Nasou  Mr.  Frank  Russell 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Vinje  Miss  Marion  R.  Russe'.l 

Mr.  F.  S.  Parker  Mr.  and  Mre.  T.  V.  Badgley 

Mr.  W.  F.  Harper 

Plans  are  being  made  for  several  meetings  of  considerable 

interest  during  the  winter  of  190G-07. 

Geace  0.  Edwards, 

Secretary. 

SuPKKion,  October  15,  1906. 
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Report  of  Walworth  County 
Historical  Society 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  October, 
1905,  at  the  Free  Library  room,  Elkhom  The  president  re- 
marked that  this  body  is  made  up  of  intelligent  members,  who 
are  therefore  capable  of  doing  some  useful  ^vork,  and  who,  by 
the  fact  of  their  membership,  may  be  pre.sumed  to  be  willing 
so  to  contribute  to  the  Society's  objects.  To  find  and  take 
some  working  part,  great  or  small,  is  to  assure  and  increase 
each  one's  permanent  interest  in  the  institution  we  have 
founded.  We  have  taken  the  first  step,  which  costs;  and  move- 
ment forward  at  some  fair  rate,  and  continuously,  is  but  a  just 
expectation.  Xeither  ono  nor  a  hundred  willing  minds  and 
hands  can  do  all  that  has  been  too  long  left  undone;  but  we 
can  gather  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  records  and  mem- 
ories of  the  past  and  the  passing,  and  can  move  onward  with 
the  ceaselessly  coming. 

A  great  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  circulars,  maps, 
charts,  diagrams,  pictures,  autograph  letters,  and  relics  of  real 
intc^rest  is  very  desirable;  but  such  matter  will  accimiulate 
with  comparatively  little  elToi't,  The  most  important  division 
of  our  work — one  that  may  yet  give  some  distinction  to  our 
Society— is  what  each  member  or  his  friends  moy  contribute: 
manuseri]>r.  accouists  of  early  ;irri\^iiig  fiimilies;  of  the  earlier 
social  life:  of  long-gone  rehitives  and  esteemed  friends:  of 
pioneer  road-making;  of  abandoned  highways;  of  the  gi-owth 
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of  villages;  of  cliurch  building;  of  earlier  schools;  of  business 
development,  and  changes  therein;  of  the  decay  of  certain 
industrie.s  and  the  causes  thereof ;  of  crops  greatly  above  or  bo- 
low  the  average ;  of  changes  in  the  county  landscape  arising 
from  kno^m  causes;  of  earlier  caucuses,  conventions,  and  pub- 
lic meetings;  of  various  phases  of  public  opinion;  of  early 
mail  communication;  of  wayside  taveras;  of  stage  routes;  of 
past  genera-tions — how  they  lived,  how  employed  and  amused 
themselves;  where  men  and  families  came  from,  and  whither 
they  went  for  greener  graves;  of  epidemic  diseases  and  other 
notable  calamities;  of  the  ])ersonal  appearance  and  distinctive 
qualities  of  men  in  public  service,  and  similarly  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  clergymen;  of  personal  sen'ice  in  war;  of  lo- 
cal, geographical  names  now  disused  or  not  found  on  maps — 
in  short,  of  things  the  like  of  whicli  we  miss  in  the  meagre  de- 
tails of  the  histories  of  our  ancestral  Eastern  to\\Tis,  and  which 
wiJl  be  valuable  in  many  ways  to  coming  generations,  since 
they  will  show  how  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
nineteenth  and  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  centuries  lived, 
thought,  and  acted.  A  bci^'inning  in  some  of  these  directions 
has  been  made,  and  continuance  is  judged  practicable.  The 
Society  hopes  that  within  a  few  weeks  its  several  embryo  col- 
lections will  be  housed  securely  ajid  conveniently,  and  that 
some  reduction  of  their  chaos  to  provisional  order  v^dll  then 
begin. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  v^ere  re-chosen  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  A.  C.  Beckwith ;  vice  president.  Jay  F. 
Lyon ;  secretary,  J.  TI.  Snyder  Jr. ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Dr.  Edward  Ivinne;  librarian,  E.  IT.  Eames;  treasurer,  0. 
Carswell;  executive  conmiittee,  Jay  W.  Page,  E.  W.  Isham, 
E.  H.  Sprague. 

The  5^ec  re  tail's  report  showed  six  members  added  during  the 
year.  Of  })rinT(  ci  riin.;t«'i\  :>i\  Yc>hmiv^,  4-7  pam|)hlcts,  and  one 
newspaper  file  were  ri  reived.  The  treasnrer  reported  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  of  $1)3.50.    Tt  was  ordered  that  the  membership 
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fee,  including  tLo  current  yearns  dues,  be  placed  at  on©  dollar 
— ^yearly  dues  thereafter,  fifty  cents. 

Ordered:  that  each  member  be  urged  to  fill  out,  at  early 
convenience,  the  Society's  blank  form  with  the  record  of  his 
own  and  other  related  families ;  that  each  member  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  Society's  special  agent  for  the  collection  of  pho- 
tographs, letters,  and  maniLScriptci. 

Adjourned  subject  to  call. 

J.  H.  Snyder, 

Secretary. 

Elkhorn,  October  15,  1906. 
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Report  of  V/aukesha  County 
Historical  Society 

Upon  call  of  Mr.  Rolland  L.  Porter  of  Mnkwonago,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Waukesha  common  coim- 
cil,  Columhia  Building,  Waukesha,  on  the  aftornoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, JS^ovembor  14.    The  call  read: 

It  is  very  desirous  a  society  of  this  kind  should  be  formed.  It  ought 
to  have  h^eu  done  twenty  years  ago.  The  early  history  of  our  county 
is  a  study  and  has  been  neglected.  The  history  should  bo  collected 
and  preserved.  The  logger  it  is  neglected  the  harder  it  will  be. 
Other  counties  in  our  state  have  already  made  the  start  and  the 
societies  are  well  attended  and  very  enjoyable. 

The  meeting  was  not  as  larcfely  attended  as  anticipated, 
but  those  who  were  present  were  greatly  interested  and  formed 
a  good  nucleus  for  the  movement.  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites, 
snj)erintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  addressed 
tlie  gathering  upon  "The  functions  of  a  Local  Historical  So- 
ciety." •  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Haight,  Hon. 
F.  H  Putney,  Mr.  Porter,  and  others. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  to  oi'ganize  a  county  society 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  State  organization,  and  the  following 
were  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose:  T.  W.Haight, 
F.  H.  Putney,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yonmans,  Prof.  W.  L.  Rankin, 
E.  L.  Kehs,  ]\Iiss  Julia  A.  Lapham,  and  Rolland  L.  Porter. 
There  are  now  twenty-eiglit  members  and  the  outlook  is  ex- 
cellent, rri  f 

JuiJA  A.  Lapiiam, 

Becrdtary. 

OcoNOMOwoG,  January  lo,  1907, 
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Report  of  Wauwatosa  Histori- 
cal Society 


The  Society  owes  i\s  existence  to  tlio  Wauwatosa  Woman's 
Club,  which  two  years  ago  took  up  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Wiscousiu.  One  of  the  most  important  papers^  of  that  year 
was  "Early  Wauwatosa,"  by  Mrs.  Enmia  Clapp  Watner.  This 
paper,  which  was  the  result  of  months  of  research  by  the 
writer,  was  afterward  publishccl  in  pamphlet  form.  Later, 
an  his-torical  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Watner  was  chairman, 
was  appointed.  Mrs.  J.  Foley,  Miss  Carrie  Warren,  and 
Mrs.  Lafayette  Brockway  also  served  on  this  committee,  which 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  prepared  a  programme  for  a  Landmarks  Day,  which 
was  held  la^t  year. 

The  programme  of  the  evening  meeting,  which-  was  open  to 
the  general  public,  consisted  of  speeches  from  old-time  resi- 
dents. Mrs.  S'.  K.  Curtis,  the  daughter  of  the  first  Baptist 
minister,  spoke  most  deliglitfully  of  the  schools  of  Wauwatosa, 
where  she  had  taught  for  mauy  years.  Mrs.  Foley  read  a 
paper  on  "Old  Time  Sights  and  Adventures." 

In  comiection  with  these  features  the  committee  arranged 
for  a  truly  remarkable  exhibit  of  treasures  and  curios  of  every 
description,  appertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  seating  capacity  of  t1ie  biiilfling  in  which  the  meet- 
ing was  hold,  was  ta^xed  to  its  littennost.  The  Mandolin 
Club  from  the  high  school,  VN'itli  several  other  children,  fur- 
nished the  music  for  the  evening.    The  young  people  came 
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under  protest,  confidently  expecting  to  be  bored;  their  com- 
plete absorption  and  delight  was  a  revelation  to  those  of  us 
whose  lives  have  l>een  passed  in  the  society  of  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  history. 

The  interest  displayed  at  this  meeting  led  us  to  believe  that 
a  local  historical  society  might  bo  formed,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  State  society,  and  October  26  the  steps  toward  this  ograni- 
zation  were  taken.  An  address  on  ^'The  Functions  of  a  Local 
Historical  Society'^  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Eeuben  G.  Thwaites, 
superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  This  was 
succeeded  by  remarks  from  several  locally  interested  in  the 
meeting;  whereupon  a  committee  on  organization  and  incor- 
poration was  appointed,  and  about  twenty-five  of  those  present 
signified  their  desire  to  become  members.  The  new  auxiliaiy 
seems  to  start  out  with  excellent  prospects. 

MlETA:St  HOYT^ 

Secretary. 

Wauwatosa,  December  3,  1906. 
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Givers  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


[Including  duj^licates] 


Uivers 


Bookf 


AbbDtt,  N.  G.,*  Okee  

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  PhiladelphiiX  . 
Adams,  Alva  ....... 

Adams,  Charles  F.,  Boston  .... 

Adams,  H.  C,  Madison  ..... 

Adams.  Estate  of  H.  C,  I\Iadison 

Adams,  Library  of  Mrs.  Ma.vy  IM.  ... 

Adler,  Cyrus,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Alabama  Dep.  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery 

Geological  Survey,  ^lontgomery 

Insurance  Department,  Montgomciy 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Board  of  Education. 
Alvord,  Clarence  W.,  Champaign,  111. 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.  . 

Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
Boston  ........ 

Book  Company,  Chicago  ..... 

Colonization  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Congregational  Association,  Boston  . 

Federation  of  Labor,  W^ashington,  D.  C.  . 

Jewish  Historical  Society,  N.  Y.       .        .  . 

Numismatic  &  Archaeological  Society  of  N.  Y,  C. 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Wisconsin,  Fond 
du  Lac .       .       .       .       .       .       .  . 

Andersson,  Aks\?l,  Upsala,  Sweden  .... 

Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  Seminary,  Alumni  As- 
sociation, Auburntlale,  Mass.  .... 

Andover  (]\rass.)  School  Committee 
Andrews,  Byron,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrews,  F.  D.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  . 
Argentine  Republic  Oficina  Demograflca  Nacional, 
Buenos  Aires  ....... 

Arizona  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Pboenix 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lindsay.  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Board  of  Education  .... 

Atwood,  J.  A..  Stillman  Valley,  111. 

Atwood,  Mi.ss  Mary  L.,  Madison      .        .        .        .  | 


♦Also  unbound  serials. 
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22 
1 
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Givers 


Pam- 
phlets 


Augustana  College  Library,  Rock  Island,  111.  . 
Aurora,  (111.)  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Bagley,  Clarence  B.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  H.  D.,  Madison 

Balsh,  Miss  Emily  Greene,  Wellesley,  Mass.  . 

Baltimore  (Md.j  School  Commissioners  . 

Baltim:ore  &  Ohio  R.  R.'  Co.,  Baltimore 
Relief  Department,  Baltimore  . 

Barron  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Bashford,  Robert  M.,  Madison 

Bass,  Edward  Alpheus,  iMontello  . 

Bates,  Rev.  Newton  \V.,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Bayfield  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 

Becker,  Sherburn  M.,  Milwaukee  . 

Beckwith,  A.  C,  Elkhorn       .  ... 

Beer,  William,  New  Orleans  .... 

Belgium,  Ministere  de  Chemins  de  Per,  Postes 
Telegraphes,  Brussels  ..... 

Bell,  A.  D.  S.,  Boston    .        .  . 

Beloit  (Wis.)  College  

Bennington  (Vt.)  Trustees  of  Public  Schools 

Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  Historical  Society,  Ruther- 
ford   

Berliner  Anthropologische  Gesellschaft 

Bixby,  W.  K..  St.  Louis  . 

Blair,  Miss  Emma  H.,  Madison 

Bloomington  (111.)  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Bolton,  C,  K.,  Boston 

Boston  Associated  Charities 
Athenaeum 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

City  Auditor 

City  Hospital  . 

City  Registry  Department 

Gynne  TemT)orary  Home  for  Children 

Home  for  Aged  Men 
'  Metropolitan  Pai-k  Commission 

Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board 

Overseers  of  the  Poor 

Public  Library  . 

School  Committee 

Schoo'  House  Commission 

Statistics  Department 

Transit  Commission  . 
Bowdoin  Co'l^ee,  Brunswick,  Me. 

I>ibrriry,  Bnrn^v.'ick.  Me.  . 
Bradford.  Miss  M.  E..*  Hanimond 
Bradley,  I.  S.,  Madison  . 
Brldgman.  :\rrs.  E.  P.,  ^fadison 
Brocliton  (Mass.)  Public  Library 


1 

12 


14 
1 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
10 
1 
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1 

1 
1 
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2 
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1 
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1 
1 
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5 

99 
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Also  unbound  serials. 
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Givers 

Books 

X  a  111 

n  Vi  1  ftf'a 

 ^  . 

rJrooRiine  (iNlass.)  iriiDlic  L/iorctry  .... 



• 

t 
X 

xji  yjK>i\.iy  u   V  * '  •   J- •  /   X  uuiHj  uxuiciiy  «... 

•  • 

w 

x>rOvVIl,    iViiS.          rM.,      iMa-UlSOU,  .... 

• 

• 

xJiOvV  11,   X*  XfinK   'jr.,!'.   iVio-QlbOIl  ..... 

• 

± 

• 

Brown,  Julius  L.,  Atlanta.,  Ga.  .... 

1 

XjI  UAcJIlCS,      OULlULt;      U.  ^  I  v. li^^nJiU£41\3  .... 

1 
1 

Buffalo  ChambGr  of  Conimercd  .... 

*  * 

■i 
1 

Public  Library  ....... 

4 

Buffalo  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 

1 

XJUlUlolV,      iiilo.      Xl» . ,         i>j..<iU  loUil  .... 

o  i 

jjuiiuwo,    '^iicij.icB    \v  .,y    i_/it? V tiiivi  .... 

6 

Burrows    l-lmihf^r<^+  (^If'vplmirl 

Burton    C    IVT     Detroit  Mioliv 

• 

9 

X^LlLiCi,    cldlULCo    -»--'*,        iVXclUiioUtX        .               •               •               .  • 

01 

Biitlpr    TTlstntp  nf  Tamp^  7~>  *  Ata ri icinn 

1  0*7 

V^cLXU  W  t5Ai ,     V_/ JLl ct i  1  t:o      A          VV  CtoU.111     tUil,              V-*,              .  . 

• 

1 

V-'CtlliU  Uii      ^^^i,Jct. )      V_yU)UIfc:U     OCliUUl  .... 

-1 
1 

v^d<iiiux liidi   ouiLe   i^iurary       .        .        ,        .  , 

2 

uinveitiLy,  joerKeiey  ..... 

• 

1 

uuiveisiLy  r^ress  ...... 

• 

1 

f^fl  Tn  V»  T*  1    0*0     ^ATa*^c        /^ii"\r    A>T"pc:cnr»  (tot* 

JT  uunc  i^iui  cLi  y    .          .          .          .          ,          .  , 

• 

1 

oupei  iii Leuueni,  oi  ocnooiy  .... 

1 
1 

^~lixlXa,U.a.             IL  Ul  LUI  cll    X^tJpd.!  LliJt  lit,    VJltclWtt            .  . 

1 

• 

Auuitor  ijrenerai,  utiawa  ..... 

3 

• 

\^eu!su!s  wiuLc,  L/iiavsa  ..... 

z 

f^dYidt^Ci    C^0"^frO^    TT^'VTlCiT*!  TV\         f  Tr'oT'rt^ 

\_(ciu£tuct  v^ciiLidi  rj.\y ci  imtrii L  v  ai  ux  .... 

1 

v>iinaaa  ocograpner.y  uLLa.\\  a    .        .        .        .  . 

Interior  Department,  Ottawa  .... 

1 

Library  of  Parliament,  OttP.wa  .... 

1 

Royal  Society,  Ottawa  ..... 

1 

• 

Cfl.rdlnal  Association,  ^tadlson  .... 

•I 

1 

Carlton,  Dr.  E.  P.,  ^lorrisonville      .        .        .   ^  , 

n 

2 

1 

Carneg^io,  Andrew 

• 

-1 
1 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

• 

X 

JT  I  CO     l-/IUla.iji,     Xj  1  tlUtUi  U ,     J  cv.  .... 

FYee  Library,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  . 

2 

Free  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1 

Free  Library,  Ottawa.  Canada  .... 

1 

Free  Library,  PittsburL:h  ..... 

3 

Institution,  Washington.  D.  C.  . 

Carruthers.  Frank  H.,  Boston.  Mass. 

i 

Cedar  Rapids  fla.)   Public  Schools 

1 

Chandler,  C.  H..  Rir)OTi  

2 

♦Also  unliound  serials, 

J  Also  miscelk' neons  newpapers. 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va, 

1 

Chicago  &  North  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago 

10 

Bibliographical   Society  ..... 

1 

Board  of  Education  ...... 

12 

Commercial   Nationa/1   Bank  .... 

2 

Great  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  St.  Paul  . 

1 

Historical   Society  ...... 

5 

Newberry  Library  ...... 

1 

Public  Library  .        .  . 

7 

St.   Luke's  Hospital.  ..... 

2 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  R.  R.  Co.,  St. 

Paul  

22 

Chicopee  (Mass.)  City  Clerk  

Children's  Country  Week  Association,  Philadelphia 

1 

Chittenden,  Miss  Kate,*  ^Madison  .... 

10 

Christie,  T.   D.,   Constantinople,  Turkey 

1 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

1 

City  Auditor  ....... 

1 

Museum  Association  .... 

1 

Public  Library  ...... 

3 

Society  of  Natural  History  .... 

3 

Cincinnati  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 

tion ......... 

1 

Clark,  Miss  Mary,  Plymouth  ..... 

1 

Claypool,  E.  A.,  Chicago  ..... 

1 

2 

Cleveland  Boa.rd  of  Education  .... 

•2' 

6 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ..... 

1 

Public  Library         .        .        .      - . 

i 

Cod'dington,   Miss   Hester,  Madison 

1 

Coffman.  H.  C,  Chehalis,  Wash  

2 

Cole,  H.  E.,  Baraboo  

2 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

4 

Colorado  University,  Boulder  ..... 

Columbia  Uni\'ersity,  N.  Y.  . 

6 

Department  of  Geology,  .... 

11 

Columbus,  (Ohio)  Public  Schpol  Library 

2 

Commons,  J.  R.,*   rvladison  ..... 

29 

752 

Concord  (INIass.)  School  Committee 

1 

Concordia  College,  Mihvaul-ee  .... 

1 

Congdon,  G.  E.,  Sac  City,  Iowa    .  . 

• 

1 

Congres    Intornat.    d'Expansion    Economique  Mon- 

'diale,  Brussels  ...... 

1 

Connecticut  Historical  Society.  Hartford        .        .  4     .  . 

2 

Railroad  Commission,  Hartford 

State  Library  j 

30 

Conway,   Edwi-n   S..  Chicago  .... 

2 

Cook  County  fill.)  Board  of  Commissioners,  Chicago 

Cooperative   Kxehauge,    Boston  .... 

1 

Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

2 

•Also  unbound  serials. 
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Cotton  Belt  Route,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cox,  Isaac  J.,  Cincinnati  .... 
Cox,  William  Van  Zandt.  Wjishington,  D.  C.  . 
Crandon,  Frank  P.,  Chicago  ,  . 
Cro&s,  Ira  C,  Madison  ..... 
Cumming,  Montgomery,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 
Cunningham,  Henry  W.,  Boston  . 

Danaher,  Franklin  M.,  Albany,  N,  Y.  . 
Dante  Society,  Harvard  College  Library,  Cambridge 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Groton,  J.Iass- 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  Timothy  Big- 

Glow  Chapter,   Worcester,  Mass. 
Daughters  of  Revolution,  General  Society,  N.  Y.  C. 
Davenport,  Daniel.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Davenport  (la.)   Public  Library    .       .   -  . 
Davis,  Andrew  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  . 
Davis,   Junius,   Wilmington,   N.  C. 
Dawson,    Samuel    E.,    Ottawa  .... 

Delaware  Historical  Society,  Wilmington 
Democrat  Printing  Company,  Madison  . 
Dennis,  Alfred  L.  P.,  Madison  .... 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R..  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Denver  School  District  no.  1       .        .        .  . 

Detroit  Public  Library  ...... 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C.  Board  of 

Edugation  ....... 

Charities  Board  ...... 

Deutsche  Historische  Gese^schaft  . 

Public  Library.  ...... 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  N.  Y.  C. 
Door  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
Douglas  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 
Dover  (N.  H.)  Public  Library 
Dow,  George  F.,  Topsfield,  Mass.  . 
Drew,  Walter,  Madison  ,        .        .  . 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.  Ivladison,  N.  J.  . 
Dryden,  John  F.,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 
Dubuque  (la.)  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H..*  Madison  . 
Durrett,  Col.  R.  T.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Easley,  Ra^ph  M.,*  N.  Y.  C  

Eastern   Star,  Wisconsin,   Milwaukee  . 
Eau  Claire  Public  Library  .... 
Edlerton,  R.  H..  Cambrir^co,  M?.S3. 
Elgin  (Hi.)  Board  of  v:du(atian  . 
Elliott,  Edward  C.  Madison  .... 
Ellis,  J.  AV.,  MaquokeUa,  Iowa 


1 

1 

6 

7 

3 

1 

2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

1 

• 

1 

s 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

23 

• 

1 

1 

5 

i 

1 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 

7 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 

20 
1 


•Also  unbound  aerials. 
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Ellis,  W.  A.,  Noithfield,  Vt  

2 

Ellsworth.  C.  H.,*  Ripon  

Ely,  R.  T.,  Madison  ...... 

68 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore  . 

• 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  .... 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelpliia  . 

• 

Bvanston   (111.)   Free  Public  Library  . 

• 

Fairbank,  J.  Wilder,  Boston  ..... 

• 

1 

Fall  Rivt^r  (Mass.)  Mayor  ..... 

• 

Federal  Rate  Regulation  Association,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Ferrler,  Francis,  Berkeley,  Cal.  .... 

•  • 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago 

• 

Flllebrown,   C.  W.,  Boston  ..... 

•  • 

Finney,  B.  A  ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  .... 

Fish,  Carl  Russell,  Madison  ..... 

• 

Fish,  Mrs.  L.  N.,*  Madison  .       .  . 

• 

• 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  C^ty  Clerk  .... 

Public  Library  ...... 

• 

Sup»3rintendent  of  Schools  .... 

• 

27 

Flisch,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Augusta,  Ga, 

1 

• 

Florida,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Talla- 

hassee ........ 

Fond  du  Lac  County  Bosrd  of  Supen^isors  . 

• 

Forbes  Library,  Northampton,   Mass.  . 

• 

1 

Ford,  Worthlngton  Chauncey,  Washington  . 

• 

1 

Formosa  Government,  Taikoku  .... 

1 

•  • 

Foss,  Goorpe  E.,  Washington  .... 

1 

Foster,  Miss  I^Iary  S.,  Madison  .... 

• 

17 

Founders  and   Patriots  of  America,  Pennsylvania 

Society,  Philadelphia,  

• 

Frame,  A.  J.,  Waukesha  . 

• 

Frankenburger,  Mrs,  D.  B.,*  Madison 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 

4 

Freeman,  J.  C,  Madison  ..... 

• 

Freidenker  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee. 

45 

Friendly  Societies  office,  Perth,  W.  A.  . 

• 

Frost,  0.  J.,  Denver  ...... 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  N.  Y  

1 

• 

Ganong,  W.  F.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

• 

Gates  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

• 

Gay,  Julius.  Farmington,  Conn.  .... 

G-eorgia  State  School  Commissioner,  Atlanta 

Gerould,  Miss  Mary  C.  Hollis,  N.  H.       .        .  . 

GilraorTe,  F.  A..  Madison  ..... 

i 

Glaze,  A.  S..  Fond  du  Lac  

1 

Glenn,  Thomas  A.,  Phi'ndelphia  .... 

1 

Good  Temp]a,rs,  Independent  Order  of,  Waupaca  . 

i 

Goodrich,   A.   M.,   Minneapolis  .... 

i 
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Goold,  Nathan,   Portland,  Ma  .... 

2 

Grould,  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter,  Boston  . 

2 

• 

Graham,  Dr.  George  W.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public  Library  . 

• 

Great  Britain  Patent  Oflice,  London 

136 

• 

Green,  C.  R.,  London,  Kan.  ..... 

1 

Green,   Samuel   A.,   Boston  ..... 

11 

126 

Greene,   E.  0.,  Hamilton,  Montana 

• 

Guilford  Battle  Ground  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

• 

Harbert,  Albert  N.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  . 

• 

Harlan,  Edgar  R.,  Keosauqua,  Iowa 

Hartford    (Conn.)   Board  of  Trade 

• 

Public  Library  ...... 

• 

Hartw(^'l,  S.  N.,*  Germania  ..... 

• 

Harvard  College  class  of  1891,  Boston 

1 

• 

Library,  Cambridge  ..... 

1 

University,  Cambridg"e,  Mass. 

Hasse,  Miss  A.  K.,  N,  i. 

•* 
1 

Haverhill    (Mass.)    City  Clerk  .... 

1 

Public  Library  ...... 

• 

Ha.waiian  Islands  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Honolulu  ........ 

Hawley,  Miss  Emma,  INIadison  .... 

IS 

Hays,  Mrs.  James  A..  Taconia,  Wash 

Hayssen,  Fred,   Antigo  ...... 

HeilmaTi,  S.  P.,  Heilman  Dale,  Lf^banon  Co.,  Pa. 

Henry,  Miss  Mary,*  Madison  ..... 

Higgins,  Eben,  Dover,  Mass.  ..... 

Hills,  Edwin  ^L,  Taunton,  Mass  

Hinkley,  L.   D.,   \vaupun  ..... 

Hobbs,  William  Herbert,  Mavlison 

Hoifma'n,  P.  H.,  Mornstown,  N.  J. 

Holmes,  Joseph  C,  Boston  ..... 

1 

• 

Holyoke,   (Mass.)   City  Clerk  .... 

1 

• 

Hosmer,  F.  L.,  Boston.  ...... 

1 

* 

Huebner,  Grover  G.,  Madison  .... 

• 

Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston 

liliJLlUlb    /IboUL  Id  L 1  Uli   V^p['Uor:;U    tl>   Lilt?        A.Lt.ilolUil   Ul  oUl 

frage  to  Women,  Chicago  

4 

Illinois  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  SiiringTield 

3 

Labor  Statistics  Bureau,  Springfield 

2 

Board  of  Public  Charities,  SpringfieM  . 

2 

State  Bar  Association,  Springfield  . 

1 

State  Factory  Inpivcf ors,  Chicai'-o     .        .        ,  1 

1 

Stfite  Hi.storical  Tvibrary,  Springfield 

2 

Stato  Library,   Springfield  .... 

82 

8S 

State  Penitentiary,  Joliet  .... 

1 

Also  unbound  serials. 
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Indian  Rights  Association,  Ptiiladelphia 

2 

Indiana  Board   of  State  Charities,   IndiaDapolis  . 

4 

1 

Department  of  Public  Listruction,  Icdianapolis 

2 

Public  Librarj"  Commission,  Indianapolis 

1 

Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis  .... 

1 

State   Library,   Indianapolis    .       .       .    '  . 

26 

30 

Indianapolis  Board   of  Trade  .... 

1 

School  Commissioners  ..... 

•2 

IntBrstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

•28 

Iowa  Board. of  Control,  Des  Moines 

4 

1 

Masonic  Library,  Cedar  Rapids 

1 

Secretary  of  State,  Des  Moines 

2 

State  Historical  Society,  Des  Moines 

1 

Superintendent     of    Public     Instruction,  Des 

Moines  ........ 

4 

Iowa  County  Board  of  Supervisors      ' .        .  . 

1 

Jackson,  A.  A.,  Janesvi^le  ..... 

1 

Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

4 

Jackson  County  (la.)  Historical  Society,  Maquoketa 

1 

James,  Miss  Frances  S.  C,  Madison 

1 

Janesville  Board  of  Education  .... 

2 

1 

Japan  Bureau  de  la  Slatiotique  Generale,  Tokio  . 

'5 

Jastrovr,   Joseph,*!    Madison  ..... 

5 

258 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library 

•  • 

1 

TA'nrpt"f     \Tv<3     TCptip.    TP      XTnT'tVi    T.vmo  f^r\'ir» 

1 

X 

Jewish  Celebration  Committee,  N.  Y.  C. 

i 

Johannsen,  N..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  , 

3 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago  .... 

1 

2 

John  D.  Morris  Compa.ny,  Philadelphia 

2 

Johnson,  G.  H.  D.,  ISIilwaukee  .... 

1 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago  ..... 

1 

2 

Kansas  Building  and  Loan  Association,  Topeka  . 

1 

, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Topeka 

1 

Historical   Society,   Topeka  .... 

7 

G 

Labor  and  Industry  Bureau,  Topeka 

1 

Kansas  City   (Mo.)   Board  of  Education 

2 

City  Comptroller  ...... 

1 

Kartak,   ^Irs.   Charles   H.,   Oconomowoc      .  . 

1 

KBllogg,  Miss  Louise  P:,*  Madison 

Kemp,  J.  A.,  Madison  ...... 

5 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  Richmond,  Va. 

1 

Kentucky    Superintendent    of    Public  Instruction, 

Frankfort  ........ 

1 

2 

Kev/aunoo  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

2 

♦Also  unbound  ^jorials. 
tAlso  maps. 
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Keyes,  E.  W.,  Madison  .... 
Kingsley  House  Association,  Pittsburgh 
Klein,  Julius,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Konigl.  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany 
Kremers,  Edward,*  Madison  .. 
Kruszka,  W.,  Ripon       .  . 

La  Boule,  Rev.  J.  S.,  Milwaukee 

La  Crosse  Board  of  Trade  . 

Lacy,  John  P.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lafayette  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

La  Follette,  Rohert  M.,  Madison  , 

Laidley,  W.  S.,  Charleston-Kanav/ha,  W,  Va. 

Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  MoLonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Superior  Mining  Institute,   Ispheming,  Mich 

Lancaster  County   (Pa.)   Historical  Society 

Lane,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.,  Russell,  Pa.  . 

Lansing,  (Mich.)   Health  Department  . 

Lapham,  Miss  Julia  A.,  Oconomowoc  . 

Lathrop,   Stanley  E.,  Ashland 

Lawlor,  Martin,*  N.  Y.  C.  . 

Lawrence   (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade 

Leavitt,   John.   H.,   Waterloo,  Iowa 

Lee,  Ivy  L.,  N.  Y.  C  

Legal   Intelligencer,   Philadelphia  . 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  Madison  . 

Leipziger,  Henry  M.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Leith,  C.  K.,  Madison  .... 

LeoTiard,  Bernard  A.,  De  Pere 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  Portland 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Lindsay,  Crawford,   Quebec  . 
Linn  County  (la.)  Historical  Sixiiety,  Cedar  Rapids 
Little  Rock   (Ark.)   Public  Instruction  Department 
Locke,  A..  E.,  I^exington.  Mass.  .... 

l/ondon   (Eng.)   Town  Clerk  .        .  . 
Los  Ange'es  (Cal.)  Pub'ic  Library 

Superintendeni  of  Schools  .... 

Loubat,  Due  de,  Paris,  France 
Louisiana  Historical  Society,  New  Orleans  . 
Louisiana    Superintendent     of    Education,  Baton 
Rouge  ......... 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library  . 

Superititendent  of  Schools  .... 

Lowell   (Mass.)  Board  of  Health  .... 

Lyman,  Fra-nk  H,.   KcnosTia  ..... 

Lynn  (Ma^s.)  Hi.'^torical  Society    .  . 


14 


•Also  unbound  Berials. 
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McAleer,  GBorge,  Worcester,  Mass.. 

1 

McCarthy,  Charles,  Madison  ..... 

i 

Mc  Cleary,  James  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8 

McClurg  L  Company,  A.  C,  Chicago    .  - 

McConochie,  L.  G.,  Madison  ..... 

1 

McCormick,  R.  Hall,  Chicago  

2 

McDonald,  Augustin  S.,  Oakland,  Cal.  . 

1 

McParland,   H.   E.,   St.   Louis  .... 

2 

Mack,  A.  J.,  Madison  ...... 

1 

McMynn,  Estate  of  J.  G.,  Madison  .... 

McPike,  Eugene  F.,  Chicago  ..... 

1    '  1 

Macon  (Grorgia)  Superintendent  of  Schools  . 

4 

Maditon  City  Clerk  

General   Hospital  ...... 

1 

Public  Schools  ..... 

1 

Water  Works  Department       .  . 

1 

Maine  Educational  Department,  Augusta    .  . 

i 

General  Hospital,  Portland  .... 

i 

Historical   Society,  Portland  .... 

2 

2 

Statistics  Bureau,   Augusta      .        .        .  . 

1 

Mallet.  Edmond,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

i 

Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  Winnipeg 

, 

7 

King's  Printer  ...... 

1 

Manitowoc   Public   Library  ..... 

1 

County  Board  of  Supervisors  .... 

1 

Mariner,  Ephraim,  IMihvaukee  .... 

1 

Marquette  Co  lege.  T^iiluaiikeo  .... 

2 

Marshall,  G,  A.,  Darlington  

10 

Marshall,   Samuel,    Milwaukee  .... 

1 

Martin,  Miss  Deborah  B..*  Green  Bay  . 

54 

Maryland  Historical   Society,  Baltimore 

1 

Statistics  and   Information  Bureau,  Baltimore 

2 

Mason,  Mrs.  E.  C.,*  INIadison  .... 

Massachusetts  Auditor,  Boston  .... 

1 

Civil   Service  Commission,  Boston  . 

1 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Board,  Boston. 

1 

Board  of  Education  ..... 

1 

District  Police,   Boston  ..... 

1 

Executive  Department,  Boston 

1 

Free  Public  Libraiy  Commission,!  Boston 

Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission,  Boston 

1 

General  Hospital,  Boston  ..... 

i 

Highway  Commission,  Boston 

i 

Historical  Society,  Boston       .  . 

4 

Humane  Society,  Boston 

i 

Insurance   Dojiartment,  Boston 

2 

Railroad   Commission  ..... 

3 

Record  Commissionpr,  Boston 

i 

♦Also  unbound  serials. 
I  Also  map. 
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Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Commissioners,  Boston 

2 

Secretary  of  State,  Boston  .... 

2 

State  Board  of  Charities,  Boston  . 

1 

State  Board  of  Health,  Boston 

1 

Statistics  of  Labor  Bureau,  Boston 

4 

Treasurer  and  Receiver-General,  Boston 

1 

Taunton  Insane  Hospital,  Taunton  . 

1 

Total   Aljstinende    Society,  Boston 

2 

Matthews,  Albert,  Boston  ..... 

\        2  j 

Matthews,  Miss  Harriet  L.,  Lynn,  IMass. 

4  1 

Meany,  Edmond  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

2  1 

Medford  (Mass.)   School  Committee 

1  i 

Meigs,  Jo6  y Boston,  Mass.  .... 

2  1 

Menshaw,  L.  6.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 

1 

.    .  ! 

Meriden  (Conn.)   School  Commissioners 

1  1 

Merrill,  Miss  Grace,  Milwaukee  .... 

2 

i 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  West  Wisconsin  Con- 

ference,  Lancaster  ...... 

. 

1  i 

Mexico  Direccion  General  de  la  Estadistica,  Mexico 

[  5 

Michigan  Adjutant  General,  Lansing 

46 

Health  Department,  Lansing  .... 

1 

Labor  Bureau,   Lansing  ..... 

1 

Railroad   Commisv^ion,  Lansing 

1 

State  Library,  Lansing  ..... 

54 

74  i 

State  Treasurer,  Lansing  .... 

1 

i 

Military  Order  Loyal  Legion  U.  S.: 

California  Comraandery,  San  Francisco  . 

27 

Colorado  Commandery,  Denver     '  . 

16 

Iowa  Commandery,  Des  Moines 

18 

Kansas  Commandery,  Topeka  .... 

Li 

Missouri  Commandery,  St.  Louis 

29 

Ohio  Commandery,  Columbus  .... 

33 

Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Philadelphia  . 

s 

Wisconsin  Commandery,  Milwaukee 

Miller,  Kelley,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

1  i 

Miller,  William  S.,*  Madison  .... 

1 

i 

Allllicent  Library,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

1  i 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  .... 

1 

•  • 

City  Comptroller  ...... 

1 

Civil  Service  Commission  .... 

1 

Deutsche  GesellKchaft  

Fire  Department  ..... 

1  i 

Health  Department 

2  i 

Orphans'  Asylum  ...... 

1  i 

Public  Museum  ...... 

1 

Public  Lib>rary  ...... 

1 

School  Directors  ...... 

3 

•Also  unbound  serials. 
:):Two  tables  of  his  family. 
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Milwaukee  County  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane 

1 

County  Hospital,  Wauwatosa 

1 

County  Soldiers'  Relief  Commission 

1 

Miner,  Benjamin  B.,  Indianapolis 

1 

Miner,  H.  A.,  Madison  . 

Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  .... 

2 

Commercial   Club  ...... 

1 

Minnesota  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul  . 

Forestry  Department,  St.  Paul 

3 

Historical  Society,  St.  Paul  .... 

3 

Secretary  of  State,  St.  Paul  .... 

1 

Territorial  Pioneers,  St,  Paul 

2 

Missouri  Insurance  Department,  Jefferson  City 

1 

1 

Railroad  Commission,  Jefferson  City 

1 

University,  Columbia  ..... 

1 

Mitchell,  I.  N.,*  Milvs^aukee  

. 

1 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  IMilwaiikee      .  '  . 

1 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  IVIobile,  Ala.    .  . 

i 

Moles,  Miss  Martha,  Madison  .... 

3 

1  ^ 

Monroe  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

3 

Montana  Historical  T^ibrary,  Helena 

1 

Montgomery,  F.  K,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

i 

Moore,   Frederick  Yv'.,   Nashville,  Tenn. 

i 

Moorehcad,  W.  K.,  An-dover,  Mass. 

1 

More.  David  F..  Buffalo,  N.  Y  

5 

Morgan,  John,  Madison  ...... 

4 

Morris,  F.  M.,  Chicago  ..... 

1 

I>101  rib,     xlOWdTQ,     iMllWduKee  ..... 

if 

Morris,  Mrs.  W.  A.  P.,*  Madison  .... 

2 

16 

Mowry,  Don  E.,  I\radison  ..... 

20 

Mowry,  Duane,  IMihvaukee  ..... 

S 

Muni-o,  Dana  C,  Madison  ..... 

4 

8 

Munson,   O.  G.,  IMadison  ..... 

1 

Myers.  Albert  C.,j  Philadelphia  .... 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Locis  R.  R.  Co.,  Nash- 

ville    .        .  .  

1 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 

States.  N.  Y.  C  

1 

2 

National  City  Ba.nk,  Lynn,  Mass  

1 

National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches.  Boston 

22 

Nation?]  Educational  Association,  Winona,  Minn.  . 

2 

4 

National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family, 

Auburn  dale.  Mass.  ...... 

1 

Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln 

2 

Deputy  Gonimi>:pionf' r  of  Labor.  Ivincoln  . 

3 

Supcrinion^lrnt  of  Public  Instructiori,  Lincoln  . 

7 

University,  Lincoln  . 

1 

*Aiso  unbound  serials. 
fAlso  maps. 
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Nevf  Bedford  (IVIass.)  City  Clerk  .... 

1 

.  . 

Free  Public  liibrary  

1 

New  England  HiiJtory  Teachere'  Association  . 

. 

1 

1 

New  Hampshire  Bank  Commissioners,  Concord 

1 

Equalization  Board,  Concord  .... 

1 

Historical  Society,  Concord  .... 

1 

Insurance  Commissioners,  Concord  . 

1 

Railroad  Commission,  Concord 

1 

State  Library,  Concord  ..... 

4 

Stat©  Normal  School,  Plymouth 

7 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Colony  Historical  Society,  New 

1 

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  .... 

7 

New  Jersey  Adjutant  General.  Trenton  . 

1 

Banking  and  Insurance  Department,  Trenton  . 

3 

Comptroller's  Department,  Trenton  . 

2  ^ 

Public  Roads  Commission,  Trenton  . 

1 

State  Board  of  Assessors,  Treuton  . 

2 

State  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  Jersey  City 

1 

State  Treasurer,  Trenton  .... 

1 

Statistics  Bureau,  Trenton  .... 

1 

New  London  County  Historical  Society,  New  Lon- 

1 

New  Mexico  Historical  Society,  Santa  Fe 

4 

Immigi-ation  Bureau,  Santa  Fe  . 

1 

7 

New  Orleans  City  Comptroller       .       -.        .  . 

2 

Sewerage  and  Water  Board  .... 

2 

New  South  Wales,  Government  Statistician,  Sydney 

1 

11 

Registrar  General's  Department,  Sydney  . 

1 

New  York  (city)  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1 

, 

Children's  Aid  Society  ..... 

1 

1 

Colored  Mission  ...... 

2 

Comptroller's  Office  ...... 

1 

1 

Department  of  Parks  ..... 

2 

Finance  Department         .       .       .  . 

1 

Historical  Society  ...... 

3 

1 

Institution  for  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

1 

Mercantile  Library  ...... 

1 

Provident  Lo;in  Society  ..... 

.    .  . 

1 

Public  Charities  Department  .... 

1 

Queensborough  Library  ..... 

i 

St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for  Children 

1 

Society  or  Mayflov/er  Descendants  . 

i 

New  York  (state)  Charities  Aid  Association,  N.  Y.  C. 

2 

Banking  Department,  Albany  .... 

i 

Education  Department,  AlhaJiy 

2 

7 
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New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Albany 

1 

• 

Charities  Board  ...... 

3 

Civil  Service  Commisson,  Albany  . 

1 

Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessors  . 

1 

Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Albany 

1 

• 

Hospital  for  the  Crippled  and  Deformed  Chil- 

dren, N.  Y.  . 

1 

Labor  Department,  Alhany  .... 

2 

State  Library,  Albany  ..... 

10 

22 

Prison  C;om mission,  Albany  .... 

1 

Railroad  Commission,  Albany 

2 

Tax  C'^mmissioner's  Board,  Albauy  . 

1 

Treasurer,  Albany    ...               .  . 

1 

New  York  Catholic  Protectory,  Chester  . 

1 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  N.  Y.       .        .  . 

• 

31 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford-  R.  R.  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn.  ...... 

•  • 

1 

Now  Zealand  Registrar  General,  Wellingrton  . 

1 

• 

Tourist  and  Health  Department,  Wellington  . 

1 

•  • 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Library  ..... 

• 

4 

Newcomb,  H.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• 

2 

Newhall,  Charles  L.,  Southbridgo,  Mass.  . 

1 

1 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  received  from  the  pub- 

lishers ........ 

505 

Nievvton    (Mass.)    School  Committee 

16 

Niagara  (Can.)  Historical  Society 

2 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library  . 

• 

2 

Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Philadelphia  . 

1 

North  Adams  (^Fass.)  Public  Library 

1 

North  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Chapel  Hill 

1 

North    Dakota    Agricultural    Experiment  Station, 

Fargo   

1 

Northwestern  Publishing  House,  Milwaukee  . 

7 

Nunns,  Tiliss  Annie  A.,  Madison  .... 

1 

Oak  Park  (111.)  Board  of  Education 

1 

Oakley,  F.  W.,  Madison  ...... 

1 

Oakley,  Miss  M.  M.,  Madison  

3 

Oberlin  College  Library,  Oberlin,  O.       .        .  . 

1 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of.  Grand  Lodge  of 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  . 

1 

8 

Board  of  State  Cbarities,  Columbus  . 

1 

i 

Factory  Inspection  Department,  Columbus 

1 

Geological  Survey  ...... 

i 

Plir^torical  and  Pliilof^ophical  Society,  Cincinnati 

2 

Secretary  of  State.  Coin  ml.;  

1 

State  Arcbreologica!  and  Historical  Society,  Co- 

lumbus ........ 

1 

State  Bar  Association,  Columbus 

1 

State  Board  of  Commerce,  Columbus 

i 
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Old  Darmouth  Historical   S<Dciety,   New  Bedford, 
Mass.  ....... 

Oneida  Historical  Society,  Utica,  N.  Y.  . 
Ontario  Agricultural  Department,  Toronto 

Bureau  of  Archives,  Toronto 

King's  Printer,  Toronto 

Neglected  and  Dependent  Children  Department, 
Toronto  .... 
Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  N.  Y.  C 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland 

Insurance  Cominissioner,  Salem 

Library  Commission,  Salem 

Pioneer  Association,  Portland  . 
Orton,  Mrs.  Edward,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Osterbout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Owen,  Thomas  M.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Ozaukee  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Page,  George  H.,t  Milwaukee  . 
Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass.  . 
Palmer,  Charles  J.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Paltsits,  Victor  H.,  N.  Y.  C.  . 
Parker,  P.  A.,*  Madison  .... 
Parker,  Moses  Greeley,  Lowell,  Mass, 
Parkinson,  Miss  Eve,  Madison 
Parkinson,  J.  B.,*  Madison 
Parkinson,  Mrs.  John  M.,  Madison  . 
Parvin,  Ne^i:on  R.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lovra  . 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Public  Library 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library 
Paxson,  Frederick  L,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Peabody,  Arthur,  Madison 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore  . 
Peabody  Institute,  Danvers,  Mass.  . 
Peabodj'  (Mass.)  Historical  Society 
Pease,  V.  S.,  Madison  .... 
Peck,  George  R.,  Chicago 
Pedrick,  S.  M.,  Ripon  .... 
Peet,  S.  D.,  Chicago  .... 
Pennsylvania  Genealogical  Society,  Philadelphia 

Industrial  Statistics  Bureau,  Harrisburg 

Insurance  Department,  Harrisburg 

Society  of  New  York 

State  Library,  Harrisburg 

University,  Philadelphia  . 
People's  Instituio,  N.  Y.  C. 
Peoria  (IT.)  Public  Library  . 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston 


♦  A 'so  unbound  serials, 
t  Also  maps. 


35 
10 


2 
1 
1 
1 
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2 
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Perry,  W.  TV.,  Milwaukee        .       .       .       .  . 

1 

- 

Peterson,  Cyrus  A.,t  St.  Ix>uis  .... 

Phelan,  R.  V.,  Madison  ...... 

1 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  .... 

1 

Board  of  Trade        .        .  . 

1 

Book  Company  .        .  . 

1 

City  Controller  ...... 

1 

City  Institute    .  ... 

j 

Fairmount  Park  Association  .... 

Free  Library  ....... 

Mayor's  Office  ....... 

o 

Philippine  Commission  ...... 

7 

Philippine  Islands  Ethnological  Survey,  Manila 

1 

Bureau  of  Government  Labora-tories,  Manila 

Science  Bureau,  Manila  ..... 

Weather  Bureau,  IVIanila   .       .      ^.       .  . 

2 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Superintendent  of  Education 

Pinuey,  Mrs.  S.  U.,  Madison 

1 

Pittsburgh  Citv  Comptroller 

Piainfleld  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Education 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Historical  Society,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

i 

Poffenbarger,  Mrs.  Livia  S.,  Point  Pleasfant,  W.  Va 

Portage  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Porter,  Holland  L.,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

Porter,  V.  Mott,  St.  Louis  ..... 

i 

Portland   (Me.)  City  

1 

Superintendent  of  Schools  .... 

17 

Portland  (Or.)   Superintendent  of  Schools 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Potter,  William  P.,  Pittsburgh 

Powell,  Elmer  N.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

3 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brookljn 

4 

Presbyterian  Church,  General  Assembly,  Philadel- 

phia ......... 

2 

Synod  of  Wisconsin,  Crandon  .... 

2 

Prince,  Benjamin  F.,  Springfield,  0.       .        .  . 

Prince,  L.  Bradford,  Sante  Fe,  N.  M.  . 

2 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  States:  . 

Diocese  of  A  bany  ...... 

1 

Diocese  of  Arkansas  ..... 

2 

Diocese  of  California         .       .       .  .. 

Diocese  of  Connec-ticut      .  . 

Diocese  of  Harrisburg  ..... 

Diocese  of  Louisiana  ..... 

Diocese  of  Milwaukee  ..... 

Diocese  of  New  Hampshire  .... 

Diocese  of  Rhode  Island   .       ,        .        .  . 

Diocese  of  Western  Michigan  .... 

t  Also  maps. 
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Provideuce  (R.  I.)  Athseneum 
Butler  Hospital 

City  Cierk  .... 
Public  Library  .... 
Public  School  Department 
School  Committee 
Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Company,  Chicago 

Racine  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Rand,  Thomas  C,  Pieene,  N.  H. 

Randall,  E.  O.,  Coluiubus,  O.  . 

Raymer,  George,  Madison 

Reading  (Pa.)  Water  Coramisyioners 

Reed,  Charles  A.  L.,  Cincinnati 

Reynolds,  Thomas  A.,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Rhoades,  S.  N.,  Philadelphia  . 

Rhode  Island  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Correc 
tion      .  . 

Factory  Inspectors,  Providence 
Industrial  Statistics  Bureau,  Providence 
Insurance  Commission,  Providence 

Richland  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Robinson,  I\Irs.  J.  E..  Richmond,  Va. 

Robinson,  Warren,  Delavan 

Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  Texas 

Rood,  H.  W.,  Madison   .     -  . 

Rosengarten,  J.  G.,  Philadelphia 

Rothensteiner,  J.  E.,  Fredericktown,  Mo 

Rowley,  Mrs.  Leslie  B.,  Madison 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  M.,  Estate  of  . 

Rusk,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Viroqua 

St.  Croix  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education 

City  Register's  ofhce 

Mercantile  Library  . 

Public  Library  .... 

Superintendent  of  Instruction  . 
St.  Paul,  comptroller 
Sa'em  (Mass.)  Public  Library 
Salisbury,  Albert.  Whitewater 
Samdalil,  E.  N.,  Black  River  Falls  . 
San  Francisco  Public  Library 

Superinter.dcnr  o!'  Common  Schools 
Sanborn  and  Blakc^,  Madison  . 
Sa'skatfhowan  A,:::ri(''!ilrure  Deparnncn.t,  Rcgina 

Goverament  Piiiiting  Office,  Regina 
Schro' der.  Theodore.  N,  Y.  C.  . 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library 


15 
1 


1 
2 

12 


23 
1 
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Selden  Society,  Twickenham,  Eng.  . 
Selleo^  George  C,  Madison  .... 
Severance,  Frank  H.,  Buffalo  .... 
Sexton,  Robert  H,,  Norfo-  k,  Va. 
Seymour,  Miss  Laverna,  Madison  . 
Sliannon,  R.  C,  Brockport,  N.  Y.      .        .  . 
Sliarou  (Mass.)  Historical,  Society  . 
Shawano  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 
Shoop,  R.  H.,  Madison  ..... 
Simpson.  John  K.,  Arlington  Heights,  Ma'ss.  . 

Smith,  C.  W.,  Seattle,  Wash  

Smith,  Ernest,  Madison  ..... 
Smith,  Frank,  Dedliam,  Mass. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington 
Snow,  B.  W.,  Madison  ..... 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  California  Chapter,  Los 
Angeles 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  N.  Y. 
Society  of  Army  of  Cumberland 
Sons  of  American  Revolution,  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, Boston  ...... 

Pennsylvania  Society,  Philadelphia  . 
South  Australia  Chief  Secretary's  office,  Adelaide 

Government  Printer,  Adelaide 

Government  Statist,  Adelaide  . 
South  Dalcota  State  Treasurer.  Pierre    .     '  . 
Southern  Indiana  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago  . 
Southern  Pacific  R.   R.   Co.,   San  Francisco 
Spooner,  John  C,  Madison  .... 
Springfield  (Mass.)  School  Committee  . 
Stennet,  W.  H.,  Chicago  .... 
Stevens,  E.  Ray,*  Madison  .... 
Stewart,   I.  N.,  Appleton  .... 
Stevrart,  Miss  Mary  F:.*±  Milwaukee 
Stites,  Miss  Sara  H.,  Wyoming,  Pa. 
Stockton  (Cal.)  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Stone,   George   E,,   Amherst,  Mass. 
Stover,  Augustus  W.,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
Sweden  ICongl.  Uni\-x?i"Sitots-Biblioteket,  Upsala 
Syracuse   (N.  Y.)    Department  of  Education 

Public  Library  .       .       .  . 


Taylor,  John  Phelps,  Andovier,  Mass.  . 

Tenney,  Daniel  K..  Afadison  . 
Thayer.  John  E.,  I-.an caster,  Mass. 
T h e ol  0  :c i c h  e   Q  u  a  r      : li  t-  i  f r ,  ♦   Mil ^va uke 0 
Thwnites,  R.  G.,t   Madison  . 


♦Also  unbound  serials. 
ijiAlso  seven  scrap  books. 
tAlso  maps. 
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Tilton,  A.  C,  Madison  

93 

19 

Tilton,  C.  S.,  Indianapolis  

1 

Toledo  (0.)  Public  Library  

•  • 

1 

Toronto  Public  Library  ...... 

1 

University  ....... 

i 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company,  Nowbur>T)ort,  Mass, 

1 

1 

Traber,  Silag,  PJatteville  

30 

13 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Board  of  Trade  .... 

1 

Tucker,  John  Atherton,  Milton,  Mass.  . 

2 

Turner,  FredeiicR  J.,  Madison  .... 

11 

9 

Underbill,  D.  Harris,  Brooklyn      .        .        .  . 

6 

Union   League   Club,   Chicago  .... 

1 

United   States   Agricultural  Department 

1 

2-5 

Bureau   of  American  Ethnology 

1 

Census  Office  ....... 

8 

Civil   Service  Commission  .... 

1 

Commerce  and  Labor  Department  . 

2 

16 

Education  Bureau  ...... 

2 

Geological  Survey*  ...... 

Indian   Department  ...... 

2 

Insular  Affairs  Bureau  ..... 

4 

Interior   Department  ..... 

7 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

2 

Labor   Bureau  ...... 

2 

Library  of  Congress  . 

8 

20 

Life   Saving   Service  ..... 

1 

Light  House  Board  ....... 

1 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis  .... 

Naval   Observatory  . 

1 

Patent  Office  

36 

Post  Office  Department  ..... 

1 

Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  . 

3 

State  Department  ...... 

4 

1 

oupennicnQent   oi    jjocuiutjm-ai        .  . 

ox  ( 

Treasury   Department  ..... 

4 

War  Departraentt  ...... 

15 

7 

Upham,  Mrs.  V.'illicm  P.,  Newtonville,  Mass.  . 

2 

Uruguay,  Oficiua  de  Deposito,  Montevidio 

1 

Usher,  Ellis  B.,  Milwaukee  

1 

32 

Usher,  Robert,  Madison  

1 

Vassar  Brothers  Institute,  Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y.  . 

1 

Vermotit  Financie  Inspector,  Montpelier  . 

1 

Insurance  Department,  WTiite  River  Junction 

5 

S 

University  ....... 

1 

Vernon  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 

i 

Victoria,  Dfilce  of  Government  Statist,  Melbourne  . 

i 

•Also  unbound  serials. 
tAlso  maps. 
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Vineland  (N.  J.)  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 
Virginia  Labor  and    Industrial    Statistics  Bureau 
Richmond  ....... 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Staunton 
Vivisection  Reform  Society,  Chicago 


Wabash  R.  R.  Cc*.,  N.  Y  

Walworth  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 

Warren,  Winslow,  Boston  .... 

Washington  County  Board  of  Supervisors  . 

Washington  Insurance  Department,  Olympia 

Washington,  D.  C,  Board  of  Trade 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Superintendient  of  Schools 

Waukesha  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Webb,  E.  Y.,  Washington,  D.  C.  . 

Webster,  J.  C,  Hartford,  Conn.    .  ... 

Welsh,  Miss  Iva  A.,  Madison  .... 

Wells,  Samuel  C,  Philadelphia 

WBSt,  G.  M.,  Chicago  Heights,  111.  . 

Western  Australia  Agent  General,  Perth 
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Williams,  Charles  H.,t  Baraboo  . 

Williams,  Henry  M.,  Boston  .... 

Wilmington   (Del.)   Street  and  Sewer  Department 

Winona  (Minn.)  Board  of  Health  . 

Wisconsin  Adjutant  General.  Madiston 

Agricultural  Experiment  Association,  Madison 
Archaeological  Society,  Madison 
Bankers'   Association,   Milwaukee  . 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Madison 
Civil   Service  Commission,  Madison 
College  of  Agriculture,  Madison 
Commission  to  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Madison  . 
Dairymen's  Association.  Madison 
Fisheries  Superintenflent.  Madison  . 
Freo  Library  Commission,  Madison 
Geological  and  Natura'  History  Survey,  Madison 
Historical   Society,   Madison  . 
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Miscellaneous  Accessions 

(Gifts,  savB  where  otherwise  specified.  The  report  covers  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1906.) 


Oil  Paintinp:s 

Mrs.  John  M.  Parlcinson,  Madison. —  (On  deposit)  Framed  oil  por- 
traits of  her  gra-ndpareuts,  Moses  M.  Strong  and  wife  of  Mineral 
Point,  painted  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  about  1833;  also  of  Miss 
Agnes  Strong,  sister  of  Moses  M.,  painted  at  about  the  same  period. 

Hon.  Halle  SteensJand,  Madison. — Framed  oil  painting  of  himself 
(by  request  of  the  Society),  painted  by  James  Reeve  Stuart. 

Manuscripts 

Miss  Emma  H.  Blair,  il/aJtsOTz.  — Typewritten  letter  (July  29,  1902) 
Issued  by  a  candidate  for  office,  seeking  votes;  official  circular  No.  1 
(typewritten  manuscript,  dated  Madison,  Feb.  25,  1905)  of  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Foresters  in  Wisconsin;  two  manuscript  dissertations 
upon  religious  subjects,  written  by  persons  of  unbalanced  mind;  two 
legal  papers  connected  with  condemnation  of  land  in  Winnebago 
County,  for  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway  Co.,  1880-82;  manuscript 
document  connected  with  overflow  claims,  Winnebago  County  against 
the  United  States   (1878)   on  account  of  Fox  River  improvement. 

William  F.  Brown,  Beloit. — Manuscript  diary  of  Rev.  Cutting 
Marsh,  January  3^,  1830-Sept.  18,  1831,  with  brief  notes  upon  the 
Menominee  and  Winnebago  Indians, 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Burge,  Providence,  R.  I. — Original  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Milwaulvce  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  26, 
1SG6,  requesting  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in  congress  to  support  a 
certain  bi;l  authorizing  a  bridge  across  the  ^Mississippi  at  Winona; 
thB  document  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Burge's  father,  Senator  James  R. 
Doolittle  of  Wisconsin. 
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Milo  Custer,  Hey  worth.  III. — Vocabulary  of  tho  Kickapoo  Indian 
language  (240  words).    Manuscript  copy. 

Oovernor  J.  0.  Davidson,  Madison.  —  Seals  and  signatures  of  var- 
ious  state  officials,  sent  to  tlie  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1883. 

William  Preston  Harrison,  Chicago. — Manuscript  outlining  the  life 
of  William  Russell  of  Kentucky,  and  his  descendants  and  connections. 

Joseph  A.  Hoicells,  Ardcrican  consul  Turks  Island.  W.  I. — Reminis- 
cences of  Ohio  River,  by  Joseph  A.  Howells  (brother  of  the  novelist 
and  essayist,  W.  D.),  American  consul  at  Turks  Island,  W.  I.,  dated 
January  20,  1906. 

Edioin  Lee  Morgan,  Washington,  D.  C.  —  Data  concerning  trip  of 
Col.  R.  B.  Lee  from  St.  Louis  to  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  and  early  exploration 
in  Oregon,  California,  etc;  also  extracts  from  James  A.  Seddon's 
biography  of  Col.  Richard  Bland  Lee  (1SG3). 

Duane  Mowry,  Milioaukee. — Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Liter- 
ary Association  of  Wisconsin,  189G-1904;  list  of  members  of  said  as- 
sociation, 1896-99. 

Miss  Emily  B.  de  Neveu,  Fond  du  Lac. — Manuscript  account  (in 
French)  by  her  father,  the  late  Gustave  de  Neveu,  of  a  Menominee 
Indian  payment  in  1838. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Parkinson,  Madison.  —  The  manuscript  papers  of  the 
late  Moses  M.  Strong,  of  Mineral  Point,  grandfather  of  donor  (see 
p.  35,  aiite) ;  twenty-eight  maps  of  early  Wisconsin,  drafted  by  Moses  M. 
Strong. 

Mrs.  John  Rohinson,  2<eiv  Lonidon. — Three  letters,  a  school-teacher's 
receipt,  and  a  poem  (dated  1852-57),  relating  to  early  life  in  Madi- 
son. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Snow  and  Miss  Anna  Butler,  Madison. — 'Fifty-six  manu- 
script books;  diaries,  accounts,  <S:c,  four  packages  of  letters  and  ser- 
mons and  twenty-three  maps,  from  the  papers  of  their  father.  Dr. 
James  D.  Butler. 

John  E.  Thomas,  Sheboygan  Falls.  —  L-etter  from  Capt.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Cram,  U.  S.  topographical  engineer,  to  David  Giddings  of 
Sheboygan  Falls,  presenting  prices  and  specifications  for  a  road 
bridge  over  Sheboygan  Falls,  dated  Milawukee,  June  21,  1839;  manu- 
script invitation  to  David  Giddings  to  attend  a  Whig  celebration  at 
Milwaukee,  January  1,  1841,  to  celebrate  Harrison  and  Tyler's  elec- 
tion. 

Horace  Trauhel,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  —  Autograph  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  Madison. — One  packet  and  one  bound  book  ot 
manuscript  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  connection 
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of  his  father,  the  late  Hon.  Andrev/  Jackson  Turner  of  Portage,  with 
the  Wisconsin  gerrymander  cases,  1891-92;  manirscript  letter  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Martin  of  Green  Bay,  dated  January  17,  1900, 
to  A.  J.  Turner,  with  recollections  of  Fort  Winnebago  (Portage);  typo- 
wintten  letter  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Palmer  Weber  of  Springfield,  111.,  dated 
Nov.  30,  1898,  relative  to  the  seat  of  St.  Clair  County,  111.;  manuscript 
notes  made  by  N.  H.  Wood  from  an  interview  with  John  T.  de  la  Ronde, 
of  Portage;  manuscript  data  concerning  a  portrait  of  David  B.  Peck, 
a  pioneer  merchant  of  Portage;  manuscript  data  collected  by  A.  J. 
Turner,  concerning  the  ear'y  county  and  township  organization  of 
Wisconsin,  with  especial  regard  to  Portage  and  Columbia  counties; 
sov^eral  manuscript  letters  and  other  documents  concerning  the  Wis- 
consin gerrymander  cases;  Turner  genealogy  (1G28-1903),  in  manu- 
script, bound;  two  bound  volumes  and  two  packages  of  manuscript 
letters  relating  to  Turner  family  genealogy;  one  bound  volume  of 
manuscript  letters  relating  to  Turner  and  White  genealogy. 

Ellis  B.  Usher,  Milwaukee.  —  Business  and  editorial  correspondence, 
letter  books,  mailing  lists,  check  stubs,  &c.,  connected  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  La  Crosse  Chrovicle  by  Ellis  B.  Usher,  1885;  correspond- 
ence, lists  of  voters,  vouchers,  and  general  papers  of  the  Wisconsin 
Democratic  state  central  committee,  campaign  of  1888;  also  of  the 
Gold  Democrat  campaign  of  180G;  papers  read  before  the  La  Crosse 
Horticultural  Society,  1881-82;  minutes  of  directors'  meetings.  La 
Crosse  &  Omaha  Railway  Co.,  June  5-30,  1879;  surveyor's  note-books, 
1850;  score  book  of  baseball  clubs  of  I^  Crosse,  1883-84. 

B.  Van  Slyke,  Madison.  —  Typewritten  manuscript  copy  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Madison  Woman's  club,  February  16,  1906. 

Charles  H.  Williams,  Baraboo.  —  Four  letters  written  in  1835  to  tho 
donor's  father,  Micajah  T.  Williams,  surveyor-general  of  Ohio — two 
by  Byron  Kilbourn,  one  by  W.  B.  Slaughter,  and  one  by  Lewis  Cass; 
two  letters  written  to  Micajah  Williams  by  Byron  Kilbourn  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  March  and  April  IG,  183G,  relating  to  Wisconsin  mat- 
ters (Colonel  Williams  contributes  an  explanatory  note). 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Govimissioners  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, St.  Louis.h—Fi\e  volumes  of  Visitors'  Register,  used  at  the 
exposition. 

Theron  R.  Woodward,  Chicago. — Manuscript  nntes  on  ear'y  settle- 
ment of  Kingston,  Wisconsin;  manuscript  (typewritten)  of  list  of 
meinbei-s  of  house  and  senate  of  Souih  Caroliius  (1820-38),  copied 
from  Miller's  Almanac  (purchased);  two  bills  of  lading,  dated 
September  14,  1753  and  May  2,  1774  (purchased). 
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Tra7iscript. — Copy  of  tho  field 
land  claims  at  Mictiilliraackinac, 
surveyed  in  1828  by  John  MuUett 
Copied  May,  1906,  from  original 
library  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
torical  Society  for  this  purp6se. 


notes  of  the  survey  of  the  private 
Green  Bay,  ^ind  Prairie  du  Chien; 
and  Lucius  Lyon,  deputy  surveyors, 
note  book  in  possession  of  public 
and  loaned  to  the  Wisconsin  His- 


Photographs 

Clarence  W.  Alvoi'd,  Urbana,  III. — Photograph  of  oath  of  Vincennes; 
a  ballot  sheet  used  for"  the  election  of  magistrates  at  Kaskaskla 
(1782)  and  (on  one  negative)  three  other  documents — ^a  letter  from 
Carleton  to  Rocheblave,  draft  of  constitution  for  Illinois  (1773),  and 
a  petition  during  the  French  regime  in  the  Illinois. 

Sher'burn  M.  Becker,  Milwaukee. — Photograph  of  hiniBelf. 

A.  C.  Beckiuith,  Elkhorn.  —  Photograph  of  himself. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Glough,  Portage,  V/is.  —  Photograph  of  tablet  marking 
the  place  near  which  Marquette  and  Jolliet  entered  the  Wisconsin 
River,  June  14,  1673;  erected  by  Wau-bun  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1905. 

Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Cole,  Mihcaitkee. — ^Colored  photograph  of  Chief 
Justice  Edward  V.  Whiton;  photograph  of  Judge  Byron  Paine, 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Cook,  Mihvaiikce. — Photograph  of  a  letter  from 
George  Rogers  Clark  to  his  father,  John  Clark,  dated  Louisville, 
August  23,  1780. 

Governor  J.  0.  Davidson,  Madison.  —  Photograph  of  the  battleship 
"Wisconsin;"  photograph  of  the  banquet  set  presented  to  said  ship 
by  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Louis  Falge,  Reedsville.  —  Photograph  of  parsonage  of  the  Rev.  Cut- 
ting Marsh,  at  Stockbridge;  also  of  the  oM  Stockbridge  Indian 
cemeterj'. 

F.  M.  Hardy,  lFau;:e.s7/o.  — Photograph  of  unveiling  of  bronze  tablet 
on  Cutler  Mound,  Cutler  Park.  Waukesha,  May  26,  1906,  by  Waukesha 
Woman's  Club,  in  connection  with  field  meeting  of  Wisconsin  Archajo- 
logical  Society  (purchased). 

Edward  Kinne,  Elkhorn. — Photograph  of  A.  C.  Beckwith. 

Edward  C.  Ncil^07i,  Madison.  —  Two  copies  of  photograph  of  E.  W^ 
Deming's  oil  painting,  "Landfall  of  Nicolet,"  in  the  Society's  Museum; 
also  negatives  of  the  pictures  (purchased). 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Snow  and  Miss  Arina  Butler,  Madisov. — Nineteen  photo- 
graphs of  pottery,  pairitinfrs,  etc. 

Louis  3/.  Thiers,  Kenosha. — I'hotograph  of  Lake  I\Iichigan  in  Feb- 
ruary storm,  1906;  of  Lake  iMichigan  in  January,  1906;  of  Prairie 
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du  Chlen  from  McGregor,  Iowa,  taken  in  1905;  two  of  ruins  of  Fort 
Crawford,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  1905;  and  of  old  grave  yard  at  Prairie 
du  Chien,  1905. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Madison. — ^Photograph  of  a  daguerrotype  of  Col. 
Robert  Patterson,  a  Kentucky  pioneer,  by  E.  C.  NleiBon,  Madison, 
December  23,  1905;  also  of  Red  Banks,  on  Green  Bay;  two  of  the 
library  and  museum  of  Washington  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society; 
and  of  present  condition  (1904)  of  old  Fort  Ste.  Anne,  Annapolis 
Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 

Ellis  B.  Usher,  Mihoaukee. — Two  photographs  of  dining  room  of  Ed* 
ward  C.  Wall's  residence,  Milwaukee,  where  conferences  were  held 
to  make  Democratic  state  platform  of  1890. 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Commissioners  to  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, St.  Louis. — Photograph  of  interior  of  Wisconsin  Building  at 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904;  and  of  William  D,  Hoard,  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin,  1889-91. 

Photograph  of  members  Wisconsin  State  Senate,  1905-06;  and  of 
Wisconsin  Assembly,  1905-06  (purchased). 

Purchased. — Six  views,  taken  early  in  July,  1906,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hon.  John  J.  Wood  Jr.,  of  Berlin,  from  and  near  the  site  of 
the  supposed  Mascoutin  Village  (of  the  Jesuit  Relations)  on  Democrat 
Prairie,  south  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

Arundel   Society  Prints  —  Purchased 
Diirer,  Albrecht  —  Apostles  Mark  and  Paul.    Original  in  the  Pln- 
akothek,  Munich. 

Eyck,  Hubert  a^nd  Jan  —  Annunciation,  with  two  Prophets  and  tw^ 
Sybils.    Original  in  Ghent  Cathedral. 

  S.  John  Baptist  and  S.  John  Evangelist,  with  portraits  of 

the  Donor  and  his  Wife.    Original  in  Ghent  Cathedral. 

Ghirlandajo,  Domenico — ^ Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  Original 
in  Church  of  S.  Mariaj  Novella,  Florence. 

Gozzoli,  Benozzo  —  Group  of  Angels  Adoring  (left  wing).  Original 
in  Riccardl  Palace,  Florence. 

  Procession  of  the  Kings.  Original  in  Riccardl  Palace,  Flor- 
ence. 

Lippi,  Filippino — The  Fall  and  Expulsion.    Original  in  BrancaccI 

Chapel,  Florence. 

 '    SS.  Peter  and  Paul  before  Nero,  and  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter. 

Original  in  Braucacci  Chapel,  Plorence. 

Masaccio,  Tommaso  —  SS.  Peter  and  John  Healing  and  Giving  Alms. 
Original  in  BrancaccI  Chapel,  Florence. 
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Masaccio,  Tommaso — -Th^e  Tribute  Money.  Original  in  Brancacci 
Chapel,  Florence. 

Memling,  Hans — AUarpiece  in  Lubeck  Cathedral;  the  Crucifixion; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  Entombment  and  Resurrection;  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Giles;  St.  John  and  St.  Blaise;  the  Angel  Gabriel  and 
the  Virgin  Annunciate.    Nine  in  all,  on  five  sheets. 

PiTituricchio,  Bernardino  —  Christ  among  the  Doctors.  Original  In 
S.  M.  Maggiore,  Spello. 

Santi  (Sanzio),  Giovanni  —  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  and  the 
Resurrection.    Original  in  Tiranni  Chapel,  Cagll. 

Signorelli,  Luca — Events  in  the  Life  'of  Moses.  Original  in  Vati- 
can, Rome. 

Japanese  Color  Prints  —  Purchased 

Old  prints:  two  Okiimra;  five  Ishikawa;  twenty-five  Shiusho;  fifty- 
seven  Hokusai;  ninety-four  Hiroshige;  one  hundred  seven ty-six  Hir- 
oshige.  Reproductions:  twenty-five  Sliiusho;  twent3'--eight  Kiyonoga; 
thirty-four  Eishi;  forty-six  Hokusai;  ninety-eight  Hiroshige;  five  mis- 
cellanBOUs. 

Gift  from  Bunshichi  Kobayashi,  Tokio — 'One  hundred^eventy  Japan- 
ese color  prints  (reproductions). 

Miscellaneous  Pictures 

Burrows  Brothers,  Glev.eland.  —  Color  print  (contemporary)  of  the 
Boston  massacre,  from  Avery's  History  of  the  United  States;  Amos 
Doolittle's  engraving  of  "Battle  of  Lexington"  (Mass.),  reprinted 
from  reproduction  of  original  in  Avery's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Cole,  Milwaukee.  —  Steel  engravings  of  Luther  S.  Dixon 
and  C.  C.  Washburn. 

I.  D.  Seal)rook,  Charleston,  S.  C.  —  Wood  engraving  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  1742;  the  view  is  taken  from  a  marsh  island  in  front  of  the 
city,  which  is  at  present  the  site  of  "Castle  Pinckney." 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Stewart,  Madison.  —  Steel-engraving,  20x39 
inches,  of  federal  senate,  designed  by  J.  Wliitehome,  N.  A.,  engraved 
by  T.  Doney,  n.  d.;  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  generals  in 
the  Union  army  (War  of  Secet^sion),  encircling  a  copy  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

Ellis  B.  Usher,  Milwaukee.  — Steol  engraving  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Babcock. 

Archieolo^y 

A.  W.  Baker,  Leola,  Adams  Co.,  ^Vash.  —  One  copper  spear-head. 
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iS.  N.  HartiveU,  Qerinania,  Wis. — Box  of  Indian  arrow-heads;  box  of 
broken  Indian  pottery;  four  bone  awls  from  Indian  mounds — all 
from  Marquette  County. 

Dr.  Edivard  Kremers,  Madison. — Bones  from  Indian  mound  on 
Curtiss  property,  Wingra  Park,  exhumed  October,  1905. 

History 

Miss  Emma  H.  Blair,  Madison. — Impression  of  Senacherib's  seal, 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Ninevah;  broadside  giving  list  of  subscribers 
to  St.  Patrick's  (R.  C.)  church,  Menasha,  1886. 

Qen.  George  E.  Bryant,  Madison.  —  Commemoration  diploma  (framed) 
granted  to  Gov.  Robert  M.  LaFoUette  of  "Wisconsin  "in  recognition  of 
his  co-operation  contributing  to  the  success  of  the"  Universal  Expo- 
sition at  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Theophile  E.  Leon,  Chicago.  —  Nine  Coniederate  currency  bills. 

F.  C.  Maimcaring,  Madison.  —  English-Latin  dictionary.  London, 
1631  (on  deposit). 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Neivman.  —  Housewife  made  of  calico  pieces. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Parkinson,  Madisan.  —  Candle  mould;  tin  map  case, 
sausage  grinder;  knife,  with  guard  and  graduating  screws,  apparently 
for  cutting  bread;  two  oil  lamps;  candle-stick;  lantern  for  oil  la.mp, 
(adjustable);  two  oil  lamps,  apparently  for  placing  in  candlo- 
stick  sockets;  camp  tea-kettle;  oil  can;  perforated  tin  lantern,  for 
candle;  two  carpet  bags;  quart  mug  (tin),  with  spout;  large  leather 
pouch  for  carrying  papei-^  (apparently  to  be  attached  to  the  sad- 
dle) ;  leather  bound  truuk,  for  valuable  papers,  waterproof  cloak 
worn  by  Moses  Strong  (born  1772,  died  1842)  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and 
by  his  son,  Moses  M.  Strong,  (born  1810,  died  1894).  All  formerly 
the  property  of  the  donor's  grandfather,  Moses  M.  Strong,  a  Mineral 
Point  pioneer. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Rowley,  Madison. — ^Hand  made  clevis  used  on  the  plow 
(drawn  by  four  yoke  of  oxen)  that  in  1847  broke  the  ground  now 
comprising  Brook's  Addition,  Camp  Randall,  and  a  part  of  the  State 
University  grounds  in  Madison.  This  was  formerly  the  farm  of  Abial 
Easter  Brooks  (father  of  Mrs.  Rowley),  purchased  by  him  from 
Josiah  A.  Noonan  of  Milwaukee,  in  1846. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Snow  and  Miss  Agnes  Butler.  Madison. — Green  silk 
calash,  period  about  1845;  two  silk  hats;  iron  arid  glass  lantern;  one 
old  gun. 

Estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Hteicart,  ATad/^on.  — Bayonet  used  by  her 
grandfather,  Joseph  Josephson.  at  Sackett  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  War  of 
1812-15. 
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John  E.  Tliomas,  Sheboygan  Falls. — Printed  invitation  to  David 
Giddings  to  attend  a  legislative  assembly  at  Madison,  February  10, 
1842. 

Ellis  B.  Usher,  Milwaukee,  —  Old  newspapers:  Boston  Repertory y 
April  28,  1809;  Boston  Weekly  Messenger,  September  25,  1812;  March 
5,  1813;  February  4,  May  13,  1814;  April  7,  1815.  Several  miscel- 
laneous almanacs,  year-boote,  &c.  A  considerable  number  of  invita- 
tions and  programmes,  chiefly  connected  with  patriotic  and  hereditary 
societies  and  historical  anniversaries. 

Absalom  Van  Deusen,  Madison. — Iron  hall  tree,  of  old  and  curious 
design. 

Mrs.  John  Winslade,  Madison. — ^Desk  made  by  her  husband,  and 
used  during  the  first  legislative  session  held  in  Madison. 

Fred  B.  Morse,  Madison.  (On  deposit). — Mora  exhibit  from  island 
of  Mindanao,  P.  I.,  containing  about  two  hundred  articles,  chiefly 
weapons,  utensils,  oniaments,  ^nd  tlress. 

Coins,  Medals,  and  Badges 

Frederick  A.  Bird,  Madison.  —  Bronze  medal,  commemorating  39th 
encampment,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Denver,  September,  1905. 

Executive  Committee,  Jewish  Celebration,  New  York. — Bronze  medal 
commemorating  celebration  of  2oOth  anniversary  of  Settlement  of 
Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Frank.  H.  Luman,  Kenosha. — Bronze  medal  commemorating  39th 
national  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R,,  at  Denver,  September,  1905. 
Twelve  thousand  were  struck  at  the  entire  expense  of  Z.  G.  Simmons 
of  Kenosha,  who  contributed  $2,o00  towards  a  monument  to  Dr.  Stev- 
enson, founder  of  G.  A.  R.  and  gave  a  library  building  to  Kenosha. 
Mr.  Simmons  was  elected  the  only  honorary  member  of  G.  A.  R.  He 
arrived  in  Kenosha  (then  Soiithport)  on  June  12,  1843. 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal. — Bronze  medal 
commemorating  the  bi-centennial  of  Chateau  do  Ramezay. 

E.  N.  Samdahl,  Black  River  Falls.  —  Souvenir  badge  of  50th  an- 
niversary of  Black  River  Falls  Lodge,  No.  74,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  June 
20,  1906. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Snow  and  Miss  Agnes  Butler,  Madison. — One  hundred 
serenty-four  coins  of  various  countries. 

Miscellaneous 

Mrs.  S.  U.  Finney,  Madison. — ^ Buckskin,  with  burned  etching,  head 
of  Indian  chief;  also  sum  11  l>ow  and  arrow  from  Alaska. 

J.  McD.  Randalls,  Waukesha.  —  Carv^ed  bamboo  cane  (with  fish-rod 
extension)  brought  from  Singapore  by  donor's  brother  (A.  R.  R,and- 
alls),  about  1R81. 
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Periodicals  and  Newspapers  cur- 
rently received  at  the  Library 

[Corrected  to  November  1,  1906] 
Periodicals 

Academy  (w).  London. 
Acadiensis  (q).    St  John,  N.  B. 
Advance  Advocate  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Worlcers  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City,  Mo. 
American  Anthropologist  (q).    New  York. 
American  Antiquarian  (bi-m).  Chicago. 

American  Antiquarian  Society  Proceedings,  Worcester,  Maes. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Researches   (q).  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Society  Record   (q).  Philadelphia. 

American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review.  Philadelphia. 

American  Economic  Association,  Publications   (q).    New  York. 

American  Economist  (w).    New  York. 

American  Federationist   (m).  Washington. 

American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin  (m).    New  York. 

American  Historical  Review  (q).    New  York. 

American  History  Magazine  <bi-m).    New  York. 

American  Industrial  Journal   (bi-m).    Deborah,  Wis. 

American  Journal  of  Theology  (q).  Chicago. 

American  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

American  Missionary  (m).    New  York. 

American  Monthly  Magazine.  Washington. 

American  Philosophical  Society  Proceedings.  Philadelphia. 

Amcric^in  Prfpsman   (m).    St.  Louis. 

American  School  Board  Journal   (m).  Milwaukee.' 

American  Su-.ti-stical  Association,  Publications   (q).  Boston. 

American  Sugar  Industry  and  Beet  Sugar  Gazette  (s-m).  Chicago. 
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American  Thresherman  (ra).  Madison. 
Aauals  of  Iowa  (q).    Des  LHoines. 
Annals  of  St.  Joseph  (m).     Y/est  De  Pere. 
Antiquary  (m).  Lx)ndon. 
Arena  (m).    Trenton,  N.  J. 
Armenia  (m).  Boston. 
Athenseum  (-w).  London. 

Atlantii  (Ga.)  Carnegie  Library  Bulletin  (m). 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston. 

Australian  Official  Journal  of  Patents  (w).  ^Melbourne. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.,  Relief  Dept.    Statement  of  Disbursements 

(m).  Baltimore. 
Bible  Society  Record  (m).   New  York. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (q).    Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Black  and  Red  (m).  Wiatertown. 
Blacksmith's  Journal   (m).  Chicago. 
Blackwood's  Ediuburgh  Magazine  (m). 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  (m).    Portland,  Maine. 
Book  Buyer  (m).    New  York. 
Bookman  (m).    New  York. 
Bookseller  (m).  Chicago. 
Boston  Ideas  (w). 

Boston  Public  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Boston  (iMass.)  Statistics  Department,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Bricklayer  and  Mason  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Bridgemen's  Magazine  (m).  Cleveland. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Public  Libraiy,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (bi-m). 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)   Public  Library,  Bulletin  (m). 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Journal  (m).  Cleveland. 

Browning's  Magazine  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Buenos  Ayres  (A.  R.)  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Municipal  Statietlca. 
Bulletin  (m).  Nashville. 

Bulletin  des  Recherches  Historiques  (m).    L6vi8,  Quebec. 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography  (q).  Boston. 
By  the  Wayside  (m).  Appleton. 

California  State  Library  News  Note5  (m).  Sacramento. 
California  State  Library,   Quarterly  Bulletin.  Sacramento. 
Canibridg.3   (Mass.)   Public  Library  Bulletin  (m). 
Camp  Cleghom  Assembly  Herald  (q).  Waupaca. 

Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal  (irreg.).  Montreal, 
Canadian  Bookseller   (m).  Toronto. 
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Canadian  Magazine  (m),  Toronto. 
Canadian  Patent  Office  Record  (m).  Ottawa. 
Car  Worker  (m).  Chicag'o. 

Carlisle  (Pa.)  J.  Herman  Bosler  Memorial  Library,  Bulletin  (q). 

Carpenter  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Catholic  World  (m).    New  York. 

Century  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Chambers's  Journal   (m).    Ijondon  and  Edinburgh. 

Charities  and  the  Commons  (w).    New  York.  , 

Chautauquan  (m).    Springfield,  Ohio. 

Chicago,  Statistics  of  City  of  (bi-m). 

Chicago  Teachers'  F'ederation  Bulletin  (w). 

Church  Building  Quarterly.    New  York. 

Church  News  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Church  Times  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal  (m).  Chicago. 

Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Library  Leaflet  (m). 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Open  Shelf  (q). 

Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  Ry.  Co.,  Relief  Dept.    Statement  of  Re- 
ceipts and  Disbursements  (ra). 
Clinique  (m).  Chicago. 

Coast  Seamen's  Journal  (w).    San  Francisco. 
College  Chips  (m).    Decorah,  Iowa. 
Collier's  National  Weekly.    New  York. 

Columbia  University,  Studies  in  Political  Science  (irreg.).    New  York. 
Commercial  Telegraphers'  Journal  (m).  Chicago, 
Commoner  (w).  Lincx)ln. 

ComptGs-Rendus  de  TAntlionee  Louisianais  (m).    New  Orleans. 

Connecticut  Magazine  (m).  Hartford. 

Contemporary  Review  (ra).  London. 

Cook's  American  Traveller's  Gazette   (m).    New  York. 

Cooperative  Journal  (w).    Oakland,  Cal. 

Co-operator  (m).    Burley,  Wash. 

Coopers'  International  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City,  Kan.  . 

Cosmopolitan  (m).    New  York. 

Country  Life  in  America  (m).    New  York. 

Craftsman  (m).  Syracuse. 

Current  Literature  (m).    New  York. 

Danvers  C'lo.ss.)  Poabody  Inpfitutp  Library,  Bulletin  (o). 
Delta  T'psilorj  Quarterly.    New  York. 
Demonstrator  (s-m).    Home,  Wash. 
Deseret  Farmer  (w).    Salt  Lake  City. 
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Detroit  (Mich.)  Public  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Deutsch-Amerikanische  Buchdnicker-Zeitung   (s-m).  Indianapolis. 

Deutsch-Amerika7iische  Geschichtsblatter   (q).  Chicago. 

Dial  (s-m ) .  Chicago. 

Directory  Bulletin  (q).  Milwaukee. 

District  of  Columbia,  Deutsche  Historische  Gesellschaft  Berichte  (q). 
Drexei  Institute  Bulletin  (m).  Philadelphia. 
Dublin  Review  (q).  Loudon. 

Dunn  County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy  BuUetiTi 

(q).  Menomonie. 
Eclectic  Magazine  (m).  Boston. 
Edinburgh  Review  (q). 
Elevator  Constructor  (ui).  Chicago. 
Emxjire  Review  (m).  London. 
English  Historical  Review   (q).  London. 
Essex  Antiquarian  (q).    Salem,  Mass. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections   (q).    Salem,  Mass. 
Evangelical  Episcopalian  (m).  Chicago. 
Eva-ngeliets  Seudebud  (m).    College  View,  Neb. 
Evangelisch-Lutherische  Gemeinde-Blatt    (s-m).  Milwaukee. 
Evangelisk  Luthersk  Kirketidende  (vvO.    Decorah,  Iowa. 
Evanston  Free  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (q). 
Everybody's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 
Fabian  News  (m).  London. 

Fairharen  (Mass.)  Millicent  Lihrary  Bulletin  (bi-m). 
Fame  (m).    New  York. 

Filine  Co-operative  Association  Echo  (m).  Boston. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.j  Public  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m). 
Flaming  Sword  (w).    Estero,  Fla. 
Forestry  and  Irrigation  (m).  Washington. 
Fortnightly  Review  (m),  London. 
Forum  (q).    New  York. 
Free  Russia  (m).  London. 
Friend  and  Guide,  (m).  Neenah. 

Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Journal  (w).  Philadelphia. 
Fruitman  and  Gardener  (m).    Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.. 
Genealogical  Magazine  (m).  Boston. 
Genealogist  (q).  IX)ndon. 

Geutleraa-a's  Magazine  (ra).  Tx)ndon. 
Globe  Trotter  (q).  Milwaukee. 
Good  Government  (m).    New  York. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  RyerBon  Public  Library  Bulletin  (q). 
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Granite  Cutter's  Journal  (m).    Quincy,  Mass. 

Granite  Monthly,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Harper's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Harper's  Weekly.    New  York. 

Hartford   (Conn).  Library  Bulletin  (m). 

Hartford   (Conn.)   Seminary  Record  (q). 

Harvard  University  Calendar  (w).    Cambridge,  Mass. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m). 

Helena  (Mont.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (s-y). 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  (w).    Dayton,  O. 

Herald  of  the  Cross  (ra).  I^ondon. 

Herald  of  the  Golden  Age   (q).    Paignton,  Eng. 

Hiram  House  Life  (bi-m).  Cleveland. 

Historic  Magazine  and  Notes  and  Queries  (m).    Manch^ter,  N.  H. 

Historic  Quarterly.    Manchester,  N.  H. 

Hoard's  Dairyman  (w).    Fort  Atkins^. 

Home  Missionary  (q).    New  York. 

Home  Visitor  (m).  Chicago. 

House  Beautiful  (m).  Chicago. 

Hull  House  Bulletin  (irreg.).  Chicago. 

Illin-ois  State  Historical  Library  Bulletin,  Springfield. 

niustrated  London  News  (w).  London. 

Illustrated  Official  Journal  (Patents)    (w).  London. 

Illustreret  Familie- Journal  (w).  Minneapolis. 

Improvement  Era  (ra).    Salt  Lake  City. 

Independent  (w).    New  York. 

Index  Library  (q).    Birmingham,  Eng. 

India-na  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction  (q)'.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Public  Library  Commission  (m).  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana"  State  Library  Monthly  Bulletin.  Indianapolis. 
Indian's  Friend  (m).    New  Haven,  Conn. 

International  Bureau  of  American  Repuhlics,  Monthly  Bulletin.  "WaBh- 
ington. 

International  Good  Templar  (m).  IMilwaukee. 
International  Musician  (m).    St.  Louis. 
International  Quarterly.    Burlington,  Vt. 
International  Socialist  Review  (m).  Chicago. 
Interriatioaal  \S'oo<]  Worker  fm).  Chicago. 
Iowa  Jourual  of  History  and  Politics  (q).    Iowa  City. 
Iowa  Masonic  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin.    Cedar  Rapids. 
Iron  Molders'  Journal  (m).  Cincinnati. 
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Irrigation  Age  (m).  Chicago. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin  Library  Record  (bi-m). 
Johnson  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin.    Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (q).  Boston. 

Journal  of  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History  (p7.  Cincinnati. 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (q).  Chicago. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  (m).  Philadelphia. 
Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  (q).  London. 
Journal  of  the  International  Union  of  Metal  Polishers,  etc.  (m).  St. 
Louis. 

Journal  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  (ni).  Buffalo. 

Journal  of  Zoophily  (m).  Philadelphia. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Public  Library  Quarterly. 

Kentucky  State  Historical  Society  Register  (tri-y).  Frankfort, 

Ki'ngsley  House  Record  (m).  Pittsburg, 

Kristelige  Talsmand   (w).  Chicago. 

La  Crosse  Magazine  (m). 

Lancaster  County   (Pa.)   Historical  Society  Papers   (m).  Lancaster. 
Landman  (w).  Milwaukee. 
Lather  (m).  Cleveland. 

Leather  Workers'  Journal  (m).    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Letters  on  Brewing  (q).  Milwaukee. 

Lewisiana  (m).    Guilford,  Conn. 

Liberia  (bi-y).  Washington. 

Library  (q).  London. 

Library  Index  (m).    New  York. 

Library  Journal  (m).    New  York. 

Library  Work  (irreg.).  Minaeapolis. 

Light  (bi-m).    La  Crosse. 

Literary  Digest  (w).    New  York. 

Littell's  Living  Age  (w).  Boston. 

Little  Chronicle  (w).  Chicago. 

Living  Church  (w).  Milwaukee. 

Lowier  Norfolk  County  Virginia  Antiquary.  Richmond. 

Lucifer  (bi-w).  Chicago. 

Luther  League  Review  (m).    New  York, 

Lutheraneren  (w).  JMinncapolis. 

McClure's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

Macliir!i--,ts'  Monthly  Journal.  Cle\-T:laiid. 

Macmilhm's  Magazine  (m).  London. 

Magazine  of  History  (ni).    New  York. 
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Manchester  (Eng.)  Litera,ry  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs  snd 

Proceedings  (tri-y). 
Manitoba  Gazette  (w).  Winnipeg. 

Marathon  County,  School  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy,  Bul- 
letin (q).  "Wausau. 
Maryland  Historic  Magazine  (q).  Baltimore. 
Masonic  Tidings  (m).  Milwa,ukee. 
Mayflower  Descendant  (q).  Boston. 
Medford  (Mass.)  Historical  Register  (q). 
Mercury  (m).    East  Div.  High  School,  Milwaukee. 
Methodist  Review  (bi-m).    New  York. 

Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Dept.,  Bulletin  (m).  Lansing. 
Milton  (Wis.)  College  RevievA  (m). 
I^Olwaukee  Health  Department  Monthly  Report. 
Milwaukee  Medical  Journal  (m). 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Index  of  Additions. 

Missionary  Plerald  (m).  Boston. 

Mixed  Stocks  (m).  Chicago. 

Mixer  and  Server  (m).  Cincinnati. 

Mononai  Lake  Quarterly.  Madison. 

Motor  (m).  Madison. 

Motorman  and  Conductor  (m).  Detroit. 

Municipality  (m).  Madison. 

Munsey's  Magazine  (ra).    New  York. 

Mystic  Worker  (m).    Piano,  111; 

Nashua  (N.  H.)  Public  Library  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Nation  (w).    New  York. 

National  Assoc.  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Bulletin  (q).  Boston. 
National  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction  (q).  Chicago. 
National  Glass  Budget  (w).  Pittsburg. 
National  Review  (m).  London. 

National  Bulletin  of  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Lincoln. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

New  Century  Path  (w).    Point  Loma,  Cal. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  (q).  Boston. 

New  England  Magazine  (m).  Boston. 

New  Hampshire  Genealogical  Record  (q).  Dover. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Proceedings.  Patterson. 

New  Philosophy  (q).    Lancaster.  Pa. 

New  Shakespeareana   (q).    Westfiold,  N.  J. 

New  Voice  (w).    Harvey,  111. 

New  York  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bulletin  (q).    New  Yorli:. 
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New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio^ri'apliical  Record  (q).    New  York. 

New  York  Mercantile  Library  Bulletin  (y).    New  York. 

New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin   (m).    New  York. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Monthly  Bulletin.  Albany. 

New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  (w).    New  York. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library,  Library  News  (m). 

Nineteentii  Century  (ra).  London. 

Normal  Advance  (m).  Oshkosh. 

Normal  Pointer  (m).    Stevens  Point. 

North  American  Review  (m).    New  York. 

North  Cai-olina  Booklet  (m).  Raleigh. 

Notes  and  Queries  (m).  London. 

Nouvelle-France  (m).  Quebec. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly.  Columbus. 

Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Corrections  (q).  Columbus. 

Old  Continental  (bi-m).    Des  Moines. 

"Old  Northwest"  Genealogical  Quarterly.  Columbus. 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (irreg.). 

Ope-n  Court  (m).  Chicago. 

Oregon  Historical  Society  Quarterly.  Portland. 

Our  Church  Life  (m).  Madison. 

Our  Day  (m).  Chicago. 

Our  Young  People  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Out  West  (m).    Los  Angeles. 

Outing  (m).    New  York. 

Outlook  (w).    New  York. 

Overland  Monthly.    San  Francisco. 

Owl  (q).  Kewaunee. 

Painter  and  Decorator  (m).    La  Payette,  Ind. 

Pattern  Makers'  Journal  (m).    New  York. 

Pasadena  (CaK)  Public  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Pennsylvania  German  (bi-m).    Lebanon,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  (q).  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Free  Library  Monthly  List  of  Selected  Documents. 

Philadelphia  Library  Company,  BuHetiii  (s-y). 

Philippine  Islands,  Board  of  Health,  Monthly  Report.  Manila. 

Philippine  Weather  Bureau,  Bulletin  (m).  Manila. 

Philosopher  (m).  Wausau. 

Piano  Workers'  Of'lr'i-;!  Journoi  (m).  Chicago. 
Pilgrim  (m).    Bartie  Creek,  Mich. 

Pittsburgh  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  Relief  Dept.  Statement  of  Receipts  an 
Disbursements  (m). 
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Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Piumbers',  Gas,  and  Steam  Fitters'  Official  Journal  (m).  Chicago, 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Boston. 

Postal  Clerk  (m).  Chicago. 

Postal  Record  (m).    Washington,  D.  C. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Princeton  Theological  Review  (q).  Philadelphia. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library,  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Public  (w).  Chicago. 

Public  Libraries  (m).  Chicago. 

Publishers"  Circular  and  Booksellers'  Pi.ecord  (w).  London. 

Publishers'  Weekly.    New  York. 

Putnam's  Monthly  and  the  Critic.    New  York. 

Quarterlj-  Publication  of  the  Historical  &  Philosophical  Soc'y  of  Ohio, 

Cincinnati. 
Quarterly  Review.  London. 
Queen's  Quarterly.    Kingston,  Ont. 
Quincy  (111.)  Public  Library  Bulletin  (q). 
Railroad  Telegrapher  (m).    St.  Louis. 
Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  (m).  Cleveland. 
Railway  Conductor  (m).    Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  Cumulative  Index  (m). 

Minneapolis. 
Records  of  the  Past  (m).  Washington. 
Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist  (q).  London. 
Retail  Clerks'  International  Advocate  (m).  Denver. 
Review.    Nationoi  Founders'  Association  (m).  Detroit. 
Review  of  Reviews  (m).    New  York. 
R^vue  Canadienne  (m).  Montreal. 

R6vue  Historique  de  la  Question  Louis  XVII  (bi-m),  Paris. 

Rodina  (v,').  Racine. 

Round  Table  (m).  Beloit. 

Royal  Purple  (m).  Whitewater. 

Rural  Bee  Keeper  (m).    River  Falls. 

Sailors'  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross  (m).  Pittsburgh. 

Sialem  (Mas^.)  Public  Library,  Ba  letin  (m). 

San  Francisco  Public  Lil>ra.ry,  Bulletin  (m). 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (vv-).  Philadelphia, 

Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  (m),  Edinburgh. 

Scottish  Historic^.   Review   (q).  Glasgow. 
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Scottish  Record  Society  (q).  Edinburgh. 
ScrantoTi  (Pa.)  Public  Library,  Bulletin  (q). 
Scribner's  Magazine  (m).    New  York. 
Sewanee  Review  (q).    New  York. 
Signs  of  the  Times  (w).    Oakland,  Cal. 
Single  Tax  Review  (q).    New  York. 
Skandinavisk  Farrotr-Journal  (m).  Mi-nnimiwlis. 
Somerville  (INIass.)  Library  Bulletin  (m). 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly.    Durham,  N.  C. 

South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  (q).    Chanleston.  1 

Southern  History  Association,  Publications  (bi-m).  Washington. 

Southern  Letter  (m).    Tuskegeo,  Ala. 

Spirit  of  Missions  (m).    New  York. 

Springfield  (:\Iass.)  City  Library,  Bulletin  (irreg.). 

Standard  (w).  Chicago. 

Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  (m).  Chicago. 

Stone-cutters'  Journal  (m).  Washi'ngton. 

Stove  Workers'  Journal  (m).  Detroit. 

Sunset  Magazine  (m).    San  Francisco. 

Tailor  (m).    Bloomington,  111, 

Team  Owners'  Review  (m).  Pittsburg, 

Teamsters'  Officia"  Magazine  (m).  Indiauapolis. 

Temperance  Cause  (m).  Boston. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quarterly.  Austin. 

Tradesman  (s-m).    Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Travelers'  Railway  Guide  (m).    New  York  and  Chicago. 

Typographical  Journal  (m).  Indianapolis. 

Unionist  (m).    Green  Bay. 

United  States,  Congress:    Congressional  Record. 
United  States,  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Climate  and  Crop  Service;  Wisconsin  Section  (w  aiid  m). 

Crop  Reporter  (m). 

Experiment  Station  Record  (m). 

Library  Bulletin  (q). 

Monthly  Weather  Review. 
United  States,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor: 

Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  (bi-m). 

Bulletin  of  the  Ctusus. 

Monthly  CoT^^ulrir  and  Traric  Rep-orts. 

Monthly  Surjji/iary  of  Commerce  and  Financo. 
United  States,  Library  of  Congress:  Copyright  Entries  (w). 
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United  States,  Patent  Office: 

Official  Gazette  (w). 
United  States,  Superintendent  of  Documents:  Catalogue  of  U.  S.  Docu- 
ments (m). 

United  States,  Treasury  Department:    Public  Health  Reports  (w). 

Treasury  Decisions  (w). 
United  States,  War  Departm.ent.    Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  Monthly 

Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Vaccination  (m).    Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Vanguard   (m).  Milwaukee. 
Views  (m).  "Washington. 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  (q).    Richmond,  Va. 

Wa.ge  Earners'  Self-Culture  Clubs  (m).    St.  Louis. 

Warren  County  Library  Bulletin  (q).    Monmouth,  111. 

Washington  Library  Association,  Bulletin.  Olympia. 

Washington  Magazine  (m).  Seattle. 

Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Clothing  Trade.    New  York. 

Westminster  Review  (m).  London. 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Osterhout  Free  Librar>%  Bulletins  (m). 
William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine.  Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Wilson  Bulletin  (q).    Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine   (m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Archaeologist  (q).  Milwaukee. 

Wisccnsin  Baptist  (q).  Wauwatosa. 

Wisconsin  Citizen  (m).  Brodhead. 

Wisconsin  Farmer  (w).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Issue  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  (bi-m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  (m).  Madison. 

Wisconsin  Medical  Journal  (m).  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  ]Mcdical  Recorder  (m).  Janesville. 

Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society  Bulletin   (q).  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  Presbyterian  Review  (bi-m).  Appleton. 

Woman's  Tribune  (bi-w).    Portland,  Oregon. 

World  Today  (m).  Chicago. 

World's  Work  (m).    New  York. 

Young  Churchman   (w).  Milwaukee. 

Young  E,agle  (la).  Slnsinawa. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic  (s-m>.    Berlin,  Germany. 
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Wisconsin  I^apers 

Al'bany — Albany  Vindicator. 
Alg oma ~ Al^omz.  Record. 
Alma — Buffalo  County  Journal. 
Ahna  Center — Alma  Center  News. 

AntiQO — Antigfo  Herald;  Antig»  Republican;  News  Item. 
Appleton  —  Appleton  Crescent  (d  and  w) ;  Appleton  Post;  Appleton 
Volksfreund;  Fox  River  Journal;   Gegenwart;  Montags-Blatt. 
Arcadia — Arcadian;  Leader. 
A*7i3an{Z —Ashland  News  (d) ;  Ashland  Press. 
Augxista — Eagle. 
Baldwin — Baldwin  Bulletin. 

BaraDoo — ^Baraboo  News;  Baraboo  Republic;  Sauk  County  Deraocrat. 
Barran — Barron  County  Shield. 
Bayfield  —  Bayfield  County  Press. 

Beaver  Dam — Beaver  Dam  Argus;  Dodge  County  Citizen. 

Belleville — Belleville  Recorder. 

Beloit —Beloit  Free  Press  (d). 

Benton — Benton  Advocate. 

Berlin — Berlin  Journal. 

Black  Creek — Black  Creek  Times. 

Black  River  Falls — Badger  State  Banner;  Jackson  County  Journal. 

Bloomer — Bioomer  Advance. 

Bloomington — Bloomington  Record. 

Bo.sco'bel — Boscobel  Sentinel;  Dial-Ent^prls©. 

Brandon  —  Brandon  Times. 

Brodhead  —  Brodhead  Independent;  Brodhead  Register. 

Brooklyn  —  Brooklyn  News. 

Bruce — Bruce  News  Letter. 

Burlington  —  Standard  Democrat. 

Cam'bria — Cambria  News. 

Cashton — Cashton  Record. 

Cassville  —  Cassville  Index. 

Cedariurg  —  Cedarburg  News. 

Centuria — Centuria  Outlook. 

Chetek — Chetek  Alert. 

Chilton — Chilton  Times. 

Chipp'^iva  Falls — Catholic  Sentinel;  Chippewa  Times;  Herald. 
Clinton  —  Clinton  Herald;  i^ock  County  Banner. 
Colby — Phonograph. 
Crandon  —  Forest  Echo. 
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Cu-mherland — Cumberland  Advocate. 
Dale — Dale  Recforder. 

Darlington — Darlington  Democrat;  Republican-Jourual. 
De  Forest — De  Forest  Times. 

Delavan — Delavan  Enterprise;  Delavan  Reput)lic;  Wisconsin  Times 
(bi-w). 

De  Pere — Bro\^  County  Democrat;  De  Pere  News. 

Dodgeville — Dodgeville  Chronicle;  Dadgeville  Sun;  Republic. 

Durand — Entering  Wedge;  Pepin  County  Courier. 

Eagle  River — ^ Vilas  County  News. 

Eau  Claire — Leader;  Telegram  (d  and  s-w). 

Edgerton — Wisconsin  Tobacco  Reporter. 

Elkhorn — Elkhorn  Independent;  Walwx>Ttli  County  Tribune. 

Ellsworth — Pierce  County  Herald. 

EIrop  —  Elroy  Tribune. 

EvansviUe  —  Enterprise;  Evansville  Review;  Tribune. 
Faircliild  —  Fairchild  Observer. 
Fall  River —  "^ew  Era. 
Fennimore  —  Fennimore  Times. 
Florence  —  Florence  Mining  News. 

Fond  du  Lac  —  Commonwealth  (d  a.-nd  B-w) ;  Reporter  (d). 
Fort  Atkinson  —  Jefferson  County  Union. 

Fountain  City — Alma  BhTtter;  Buffalo  County  Republikaner. 

Frederic  —  Frederic  Star. 

Friendship  —  Adams  County  Press. 

Glenwood  —  Glenwood  Tribune. 

Grand  Rapids  —  Wood  County  Reporter. 

Granfsljurg  —  Burnett  County  Sentinel;  Journal  of  Burnett  County. 
Green  Bay — Green  Bay  Advocate  (d  and  s-w);  Green  Bay  Ga.zette 
(s-w) ;  Green  Bay  Review. 
G-eenwood  —  Greenwood  Gleaner. 
H-mcock  —  Hancock  News. 
H an f or d^Ba-vt ford  Press. 

Hudson — Hudson  Star-Times;  True  Republican. 
jB-'„rlt>i/  —  Montreal  River  Miner. 
I".cfjrende72ce  —  Independence  News  Wave. 
Jz'-.esville  —  Janesville  Gazette  (d);  Recorder  and  Times. 
•/ 5-0^1  — ^Jefferson  Banner, 
•''..r.fo:/  —  Independent;  Juneau  Telephone. 
E^'^KCuna  —  Kaukauna  Sun;  Kaukauna  Times. 
:"-;.:.■<?; a  —  Kenosha  News  (d);   Kenosha  Union;  Telegraph-Courier. 
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Kewaunee — ^ Kewaunee  County  Banner;  Kewaunee  Enterprise;  Ko 
waunske  Listy. 

Kilhourn  —  Illustrated  Events;  Mirror-Gazette. 
Knapp  —  Knapp  News. 

La  Crosse  —  HerolJ  and  Volksf reu-nd ;  Ea  Crosse  Argus;  La  CrossB 
Chronicle  (d  and  w);  La  Crosse  Leader-Press  (d);  Nord-stern;  Nord- 
Stern  Blatter;  Volks-Post. 

Ladysinith  —  Rusk  County  Journal. 

Lake  Geneva  —  Herald. 

Lake  Mills  —  Lake  Mills  Leader. 

Lake  'Nehagamon  —  Nebagamon  Enterprise. 

Lancaster — 'Grant  County  Herald  (s-w) ;  Teller. 

Linden  —  South  West  Wisconsin. 

Loyal  —  Loyal  Tribune. 

Madison — -Amerika;  Cardinal  (d);  Mcidison  Demoerat  (-d) ;  Madi- 
sonian;  State;  WisconsiTi  Botschafter;  Wisconsin  Staats-Zeitung;  Wis- 
consin State  Journal  (d  and  w). 

Manitowoc  —  Manitowoc  Citizen;  Manitowoc  Herald  (d);  Manitowoc 
Pilot;  Manitowoc  Post;  Nord-Westen;  Wahrheit. 

Marinette  —  Eagle-Star  (d  and  w) ;  Forposten. 

Marshfleld — IMarslifield  Times. 

Mauston  —  Juneau  County  Chronicle;  Mauston  Star. 
Medford  —  Taylor  County  Star-Nc^\^;  Waldbote. 
Menomonie  —  Dunn  County  News;  Menomonie  Times. 
Merrill  —  Merrill  Advocate;  Wisconsin  Thalbote. 
Merrillan  —  Wisconsin  Leader. 
Middleton  —  Middleton  Times-Herald. 
Milton  Junction  —  Telephone. 

Miluxiukee  —  Catholic  Citizen;  Columlia;  Evening  Wisconsin  (d); 
Excelsior;  Germania  (s-w);  Kuryer  Polski  (d);  Milwaukee  Free 
Press  (d);  Milvraukee  Germania  and  Abend  Post  (d);  Milwaukee  Her- 
old  (d);  Milwaukee  Journal  (d);  :Milwaukee  News  (d);  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (d);  Seebote  (s-w);  Social  Democratic  Herald;  Sonntags- 
Bote;  Vorwarts;  Wahrheit;  Wisconsin  Advocate;  Wisconsin  Banner 
and  Volksfreund  (s-w). 

Mineral  Point  —  Iowa  County  Democrat;  Mineral  Point  Tribune. 

Minoqua  —  Minoqua  Times. 

Mondovi — Mondovi  Herald. 

Monroe  —  Journal-Gazette;  Monroe  Jour-nal  (d);  Monroe  Times  (d); 
Monroe  Stintinol. 

Montello  —  Montello  Express. 

Mount  Uoreb  —  Mount  Horeb  Times. 
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Neceda?i  —  Necedah  Republican. 

NeillsviUe  —  Neillsville  Times;  RepuTjlican  and  Press. 

Nekoosa — 'Wood  County  Times. 

Neosho  —  Neosho  Standard. 

Neio  Lisbon -—New  Lisbo'n  Times. 

New  London — 'Press;  New  London  Republican. 

Neio  Richmond  —  Republican- Voice  (s-w). 

Oconomowoc  —  Oconomowoc  Enterprise;  Wisconsin  Free  Press. 

Oconto — ^ Enquirer;  Oconto  County  Reporter. 

Oconto  Falls  —  Oconto  Falls  Herald. 

Omro — ^Omro  Herald;  Omro  Journal, 

Oregon — Oregon  Observer. 

Osceola — Osdeola  Sun. 

Oshkosh — Dienstag-Blatt;  Northwestern  (d);  Wisconsin  Telegi-aph. 
Palmyra  —  Pal  my  ra  Enterprise. 
Peshtigo  —  Peshtigo  Times. 
PhilUvs — ^Bee;  Phillips  Times. 
Plain  field — Sun. 

Platteville  —  Grant  County  News;  Platt.eville  Witness  and  Mining 
Times. 

Plymouth  —  Plymouth  Reijorter;  Plymouth  Review. 

Portage — ^  Portage  Democrat;  Wisconsin  State  Register. 

Port  V/ashington  —  Port  Washington  Star;  Port  Washington  Zeitung. 

Poynette — Poynette  Press. 

Prairie  du  Ghien — ^Courier;  Crawford  County  Press;  Prairie  du  Chien 
Union. 

Prentice  —  Prentice  Calumet. 
Prescott — -Prescott  Tribune. 

Racine — 'Racine  Corre'spondent;  Racine  Journal;  Racino  Times  (d); 
Slavie  (s-w);  Wisconsin  Agi-iculturiijt. 
Reedshiirg  —  Reedsburg  Free  Press;  Recdsburg  Times. 
Rhinelander  —  Rhinelander  Herald;  Vindicator. 
Rice  Lake — 'Rice  Lake  Chronotype;  Rice  Lake  Leader. 
Richland  Center  —  Republican  Observer;  Ricbland  Rustic. 
Rio  —  Badger  Blade;  Columbia  County  Reporter. 
Ripon — Ripon  Commonwealth;  Ripon  Press  (w  an'd  s-w). 
River  Falls — ^  River  Falls  Journal. 

St.  Croix  — Polk  County  Press;  St.  Croix  Valley  Standard. 

Shavdvo  —  Shav/aiio  Conaty  Advocate;  Volkv^bote-Wochenblatt. 
Bhchoygan  —  National    Demokrat;    Sheboygan    Herald;  Sheboygan 
Telegram  (d);  Sheboygan  Zeitung. 

Sheboygan  Falls — Sheboygan  County  News. 
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B?ieU  Lafce—^  Shell  Lake  Watch  man;  Washburn  County  Register. 

Bhiocton  —  Shioction  News. 

Shullshurg  —  Pick  and  Gad, 

Soldiers  Qrove  —  KickaiX)o  Valley  Journal. 

South  Wayne  —  Homestead. 

Sparta — Monroe  County  Democrat;  Sparta  Herald. 
Spring  Oreen — Home  News. 
Spring  Valley — ^.Spring  Valley  Sun. 
Stanley — ^  Stanley  Republican. 
Stevens  Point — ^ Gazette;  Stevens  Point  Journal. 
Stoughton — Stoiighton  Courier;  Stoughton  Hub. 
Sturgeon  Bay — ^  Advocate;  Door  County  Democrat. 
Sun  Prairie — ^Sun  Prairie  Countryman. 

Superior  —  Telegram  (d);  Leader-Clarion;  Superior  Tidende. 

Thorp  —  Thorp  Cou  rier. 

Tomah — 'Tomah  Journal. 

Tomahawk  —  Tomahawk. 

Trempealeau — ^ Trempealeau  Herald. 

Two  Rivers  —  Chronicle. 

Unio^  Grove — >  Union  Grove  Enterprise. 

Viola  —  Intelligencer 

Viroqua — Vernon  County  Censor;  Viroqua  Republican. 
Washl)ur7i  —  Washburn  Times. 
Waterford — Waterford  Post. 

Waterloo — ^Waterloo  Democrat;  Waterloo  Journal. 
Watertown — Watertown   Gruzette;    Watertown    Leader;  Watertown 
Weltbiirger. 

Waukesha — Waukesha  Dispatch  (s-w);  Waukesha  Freeman. 
Waupaca  —  Waupaca  Post;  Waupaca  Record;  Waupaca  Republican. 
Waupun  —  Waupun  Leader. 

Wausau — Central   Wisconsin;    Deutsche    Pioneer;    Wausau  Pilot; 
Wausau  Record  (-d  and  w). 
Waiit07na  —  Waushara  Argus. 
Welcome  —  Welcome  Independent. 

West  Bend — ^Washington  County  Pilot;  West  Bend  News. 
Whitewater — ^Whitewater  Ga/.ette;  '^^itewater  Register. 
Wilmot  —  Agitator. 

Wonewoc  —  Wone\s-oc  Reporter. 

Other  Newspapers 

Alabama. 

Birminghain  —  Labor  Advocate, 
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AliASKA. 

Sitka  —  Alaskan. 
Camfokxia. 

Los  Angeles  —  Common  Sense;  Union  Labor  Nev/s. 
San  Francisco  —  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (d);  San  Francisco  Tage- 
blatt, 

COLOKADO. 

Corrizo  —  Corrizo  Miner. 

Denver — ^Rwcky  Mountain  News. 
Lamar  —  Powers  County  News. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington  —  Washington  Post  (d). 

Georgia. 

Atlanta — Atlanta  Constitution  (d). 

Idaho.  ■  • 

Caldivell  —  Socialist. 

iLLIiNOIS. 

Chicago — ^Bakers'  Journal;  Chicago-Posten;  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(d);  Chicago  Socialist;  Chicago  Tribune  (d);  Chicago  Arbeiter-Zeit- 
ung  (d);  Courier  (Franco- American);  Fackel;  Folke-Vennen;  Hem- 
landet;  People's  Press;  Skandinaven  (d  and  s-w) ;  Svenska  Amerlka- 
naren;  Vorbote. 

Galeshurg  —  Gjilesburg  I^bor  News. 

Quincy  —  Quincy  Labor  News. 

Indiana. 

Indianapolis  —  Union;  United  Mine  Worker's  Journal. 
Iowa. 

Cedar  Falls  —  Dannevirke. 
Decor  ah  —  Decorah-Poslen  ( s-w ) . 

Kansas. 

Girard  —  Appeal  to  Reason. 

Louisiana. 

.    New  Orleans — Times-Democrat. 
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MASSACiiusErrs. 

Boston  —  Boston  Transcript  (d). 
Qroton  —  Groton  Landmark. 
Holyoke  —  Biene. 
Worcester  —  Labor  News. 

Michigan. 

Detroit — Herold;  Michigan  Union  Advocate;  Union  Printer. 

Minnesota. 
Duluth  —  Labor  World. 

Minneapolis  —  Foll^ebladet;  Minneapolis  Journal  (d);  Minneapolis 
Ti'dende;  Politiken;  Ugebladet. 

Bt.  Paul  —  Minnesota  Stats  Tidning;  Nordvesten;  Pioneer  Press  (d)* 
Twin  City  Guardian. 

Winona  —  Sonntags-Winona;  Westlicher  Herold. 

MlSSOUBI. 

St.  Lotfis— -  Arbeiter-Zeituxig;  Labor;  Labor  Compendium;  Missouri 
State  Republican;  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  (d). 

Nebraska. 

Lincoln  —  Independent. 

Omaha — Danske  Pioneer. 
New  Jersey. 

West-Hohokcn  —  Socialist  Review. 

New  IMexico. 
Santa  F6 — New  Mexican  Review. 

New  York. 

Brookly 71 — 'Eagle  (d). 

Buffalo  —  Arbeiter  Zeitung;  Progress. 

New  York  —  Arbetaren;  Freiheit;  New  York  Post  (d);  New  Ycw-k 
Tribune  (d);  New  Yorker  Voikszeitung  (d);  People;  Vorwarts; 
Worker. 

NORTII  DAKaPA. 

Grand  Forks  —  Normanden. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati  —  Brauer-Zeitung. 

Cleveland  —  Cleveland  Citizen;  Socialistische  Arbeiter  Zeitung. 
East  Liverpool — 'Potters'  Herald. 
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PENN  S  YLV  A  >^  I  A, 

Lancaster — .  Labor  Leader. 
Pittsburg  —  National  Labor  Tribune, 

South  Caeolina. 
Charleston  —  News  and  Courier. 

South  Dakota. 

Sioux  Falls  —  Fremand;  Syd  Dakota  Ekko. 


Salt  Lake  City  —  Deseret  News  (d);  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (s-w). 

Washington. 
Parkland  —  Pacific  Herold. 

Canada. 

Montreal — ^^Cultivateur;  Gazette  (d). 
Toronto  —  Mail  and  Empire  (d), 
Victoria — Colonist  (s-w). 

England. 

London — Labuor  Leader;  Times. 

France. 
Paris — Social  iste. 

Gekmany. 

Frankfort  —  Frankfurter  Zeitung. 


Utah. 


Tabular  Summary  of  foregoing  Lists 


Periodicals 

Wisconsin  newspapers 
Other  newspapers  . 


.  425 
.  326 
.  94 


Total 


845 
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Habitat  of  the  Winnebago, 


TLe  fine  monument  in  Smith  Park  at  Menaslia,  raised  in 
honor  of  Jean  Xieolet  by  the  Women's  Clubs  of  that  city,  un- 
veiled with  fitting  ceremony  on  September  3,  1906,  commemor- 
ates one  of  the  important  voyages  in  the  history  of  the  'New 
World.  Although  it  revealed  the  interior  of  the  continent 
and  opened  a  vast  euipire,  the  records  are  silent  concerning 
this  event  for  ten  years  after  its  accomplishment.  Vimont's 
Relation  of  1643  first  described  this  undertaJving,  when  iSTico- 

iMr.  Lawson's  paper  is  in  opposition  to  that  entitled  "Some  Historic 
Sites  about  Green  Bay,"  presented  to  this  Society  on  November  9, 
190o,  by  Arthur  Court^nay  Neville,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Green  Bay 
Historical  Society,  and  published  in  our  Froceedings,  1905,  pp. 
143-156.  Mr.  Neville's  contention  is,  that  Nicolet  first  met  the  Win- 
nebago of  Wisconsin  (1C34)  at  Red  Banks,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Green  Bay;  Mr.  Lawson's,  that  this  notable  conference  was  on  Doty's 
Island,  in  Fox  River.  In  this  antiquarian  controversy,  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  of  course  takes  no  part;  as  usual  in  such  cases,  it 
acts  merely  as  the  medium  for  presenting  fully  the  arguments  of  both 
sides — it  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  individual  views  of  mem- 
bers or  others  who  contribute  papers  to  its  several  publications. 
Adopting  ]\rr.  Lawson's  view,  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Alenasha  have 
erected  a  ni(.>numrnir  lo  Xh'olot  on  Doty"s  Island;  the  Green  Bay  His- 
torical Society  iin'ornis  us  that,  acting  on  Mr.  Neville's  view,  it  has  In 
contempkition  a  monument  of  simi'nr  import,  to  be  erected  at  Rei3 
Banks.  —  Ed. 


By  Piiblius  V.  Lawson,  LL.  B. 
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The  Nicolet  Monument  at  Menasha 

Erected  by  the  City  and  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Menasha.  Unveiled 
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let  with  his  seven  Huron  Indians  braved  the  terrors  of  un- 
known America  but  fourteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  twenty-six  years  aft^r 
the  founding  of  Canada.  Thirty-nine  years  went  by  before 
Marquette  followed  in  his  path,  pushing  still  farther  toward 
the  setting  sun;  and  forty-five  years  were  to  elapse  before  La 
Salle,  the  great  explorer,  entered  the  Far  West. 

Singularly  enough  the  events  of  this  memorable  voyage  were 
lost  to  history  until  about  fifty  years  ago.  ^'Previous  to  1852, 
Jean  ^icolet  was  unknown  to  history  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
^slorthwest.  In  his  Discovery  lof  the  Mississippi,  published 
that  year,  John  G.  Shea  identified  the  Men  of  the  Sea,  spoken 
'  of  in  the  Jesuit  Belations,  as  the  Winnebago  or  'Ouinipigou' 
of  those  days.^'  ^  The  date  of  this  voyage  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  1639,  and  not  until  1876  did  Benjamin  Suite,  a 
Canadian  authority,  prove  it  to  have  been  1634,  further  veri- 
fied by  the  late  Consul  W.  Butterfield  of  Ohio.  The  agreement 
of  these  two  authorities  ''fixed  the  dale  at  1634  beyond  the  re- 
gion of  doubt."  ^  All  knowledge  of  the  first  exploration  in  the 
Wisconsin  region  would  be  unkno^vn  today,  but  for  the  interest- 
ing account  of  Jean  Nicolet's  remarkable  canoe  voyage  up  the 
Ottawa,  down  the  French,  along  Georgian  Bay,  and  after  skirt- 
ing the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  up  the  Fox  Biver  to  where  that 
stream  nearest  approaches  the  Wisconsin  Biver.  The  account 
of  Nicolet's  expedition  appeared  in  the  Eelation  of  1642-43, 
knoAvn  as  Yimont's  Relation,  from  the  name  of  the  superior 
who  compiled  the  manuscript  for  the  printer,  obtaining  his 
data  from  the  letters  of  individual  missionaries  in  the  field. 
A  translation  into  English  was  not  made  until  volume  xxiii  of 
the  edition  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  edited  by  Dr.  Eeuben  G. 
Thwaites  appeared  in  1898.  In  his  preface  to  this  volume, 
the  editor  notes  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Iroquois  had 
captured  the  year's  report  of  the  Huron  missions,  ''the  Bela- 

V/isconsin  Historical  Collections,  xl,  p.  1. 
3  Hid,  p,  2. 
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tion  of  1G42-43  is  written  wholly  bj  the  superior,  Vimont; 
it  is  wdthoiit  date,  but  doubtless  was  written  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  1643,  in  time  for  the  vessel  returning  to  France.''  * 

!N"icolet,  from  long  residence  in  the  cabins  of  the  Algonquin, 
knew  their  language,  and  was  sent  to  ^'make  a  journey  to  the 
nation  called  People  of  the  Sea  and  arrange  peace  between 
them  and  the  Hurons,  from  whom  they  are  distant  about  three 
hundred  leagues  Westward.  He  embarked  in  the  Huron  coun- 
try with  seven  Savages;  and  they  passed  by  mau,Y  small  na- 
tions, both  going  and  returning.  When  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  they  fastened  two  sticks  in  the  earth,  and  hung 
gifts  thereon,  so  as  to  relieve  these  tribes  from  the  notion  of 
mistaking  them  for  enemies  to  be  massacred.  When  he  was 
two  days'  journey  from  that  nation,  ho  sent  one  of  those  sav- 
ages to  bear  tidings  of  the  peace,  which  word  was  especially 
well  received  when  they  hoard  that  it  was  a  European  who  car- 
ried the  message;  they  despatched  several  young  men  to  meet 
the  Manitouiriniou — that  is  to  say,  'the  wonderful  man.' 
They  meet  him;  they  escort  him,  and  carry  all  his  baggage. 
He  wore  a  grand  robe  of  China  damask,  all  strewn  v^th  flowers 
and  birds  of  many  colors.  ISTo  sooner  did  they  perceive  him 
than  the  women  and  children  fled,  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who 
carried  thunder  in  both  hands — for  thus  they  called  the  two 
pistols  that  he  held.  The  news  of  his  coming  quickly  spread 
to  the  places  roimd  about,  and  there  assembled  four  or  five 
thousand  men.  Each  of  the  chief  men  made  a  feast  for  him, 
and  at  one  of  these  banquets  they  served  at  least  sixscore  Beav- 
ers." 

Historical  students  now  generally  admit  that  N'icolet  made 
this  famous  voyage  from  Quebec  in  1634,  to  the  Winnebago 
tribe,  living  in  the  region  now  known  as  Wisconsin.  The  Vi- 
mont narrative — the  only  account  of  the  voyage — has  the  dis- 
advantage to  the  niodorn  sUident  of  not  explaining  just  where 

4  Wisconsin  Historical  Sociiety  Proceedings,  1905,  p.  IGO.  The 
Vimont  Uelation  is  given  in  full  in  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  pp.  1-3. 
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Xicolet  met  the  Winiiebp.go  and  held  his  council.  Probably 
the  council  was  held  at  their  village,  located  on  the  small  island 
in  Fox  River  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago,  between  the 
cities  of  Menasha  and  jSTeenah,  since  known  as  Doty  Island — 
a  beautiful  region,  until  recently  covered  with  great  oaks  and 
elms,  where  the  home  of  Gov.  James  D.  Doty  stood  for  sixty 
years.  This  island  is  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  encircled  by  the  Fox  River  as  it 
emerges  from  Lake  Winnebr^o  separating  into  north  and  south 
channels.  Just  below  or  west  of  the  islanti  is  Little  Lake 
Butte  des  jVIorts,  a  pretty  lakelet  about  three  miles  long  and 
less  than  a  mile  v/ide,  on  the  west  shore  of  which  once  stood 
'the  prehistoric  hill  of  the  dead,  and  the  historic  Fox  fort  and 
village.  IS;  either  the  island  nor  little  lake  are  large  enough 
to  be  represented  on  any  map  of  territory  larger  than  a  county. 
Lake  ATiunebago  however,  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  state,  forty 
miles  long  by  seventeen  wide,  covering  an  area  of  350  square 
miles,  and  depicted  on  all  maps.  The  authority  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Winnebago  village  and  fort  on  Doty  Island  will  be 
followed  in  detail,  reversing  the  usual  chronological  order. 

The  last  mention  of  the  village  I  have  found,  is  in  an  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  imdertaken  by  the  Rev.  Cutting  ]\Iarsh,  who 
crossed  Doty  Island  in  the  late  summer  of  1832,  and  found  "it 
was  occupied  by  a  small  band  of  the  Winnebago  tribe.''  ^ 

W^en  Mrs.  Kinzie  in  1830  made  her  first  voyage  up  Fox 
River  she  alludes  in  her  narrative  Wau-Bu?i,  to  "Four  Legs' 
village  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Winnebago,  a  picturesque  clus- 
ter of  Indian  huts,  spread  aroimd  on  a  pretty  green  glade,  and 
shaded  by  fine  lofty  trees."  ^  Four  Legs,  the  last  of  the  Win- 
nebago chiefs  to  hold  forth  at  the  ancient  village  on  Doty  Is- 
land, had  killed  himself  by  strong  drink  just  l)efore  the  Kinzies 
arrived  at  Fort  Winnebago  on  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 

''Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xv.  p.  29. 

e  Kinzie,  Wau-Bun,  edited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites  for  the  Caxtoii  Club, 
(Chicago,  1901).  p.  41. 
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Portage.  However,  on  a  voyage  doAvii  the  river  in  1832  Mrs, 
Kinzie  again  mentions  the  village:  "Into  the  entrance  to  the 
river  [from  Lake  Winnebago]  or  as  it  vzas  called  Wimiebago 
Rapids,  on  a  point  of  land  to  the  right  [Doty  Island  side] 
stood  a  collection  of  neat  bark  wig-warns — this  was  Four  Legs' 
village.'^  ^  Still  again  in  Waii^Bun,  jMrs.  Kinzie,  narrating 
the  death  of  Four  Legs,  says:  "Preparatory  to  this  event  [the 
agent's  payments],  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  Four  Legs, 
whose  village  we  had  passed  at  the  entrance  to  Wimiebago 
Lake,  had  thought  proper  to  take  a  little  carouse."  ® 

Augustin  Grignon,  in  his  famous  interview  with  Dr. 
Lyman  C.  Draper,  mentions  "E'eokautah  or  The  Four  Legs, 
wdio  lived  at  Four  Legs'  village  on  Doty's  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Winnebago  Lake."  ^ 

August  16,  1830,  James  McCall,  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  arrange  the  differences  betAvecn  the  ISTew  York  Indians  and 
Four  Legs'  tribe  of  Winnebago,  met  with  that  chief  and  ten 
other  chiefs  at  his  lodge  on  Doty  Island ;  he  notes  that  "the 
head  chief  was  seated  on  his  ]\Lat  cross  legged,  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  an  Asiatic  prince,"  and  describes  Four  Legs  as  "about 
40  years  of  age,  of  middling,  stature,  is  a  most  interesting  man 
in  his  appearance  axid  deporUnent.  Speaks  in  his  own  tongue 
fluently  and  forcible.    In  short,  he  is  a  gTeat  man." 

Morgan  L.  Mai'tin,  w^ho  had  just  been  appointed  district  at- 
torney, made  a  voyage  wdth  Judge  James  D.  Doty  and  other 
coui't  officials  over  the  historic  Fox- Wisconsin  route  from  Green 
Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  J  828,  in  order  to  try  Red  Bird 
for  murder.  In  his  description  of  the  journey  he  says,  "'On 
Doty  Island,  very  near  the  mouth,  on  the  west  channel,  was 
the  village  of  Hootschope,  or  Four  Legs,  the  well  known  Win- 
nebago chieftain.  There  were  from  one  himdred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  lodges  there  covered  with  bark  or  mats."  " 

Tibid,  p.  333. 
^Jl'id,  p.  GO. 

BWis.  mst.  CoUs.,  lil,  p.  288. 
io/(?,  xii,  pp.  189,  192. 
11 M,  xi,  p.  395. 
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When  Col.  John  Miller,  tho  first  American  officer  to  com- 
mand at  Green  Bay,  established  his  post  (1816)  and  quar- 
tered United  States  soldiers  for  the  first  time  in  Wisconsin, 
his  supply  agent  James  W.  Biddle  reports  regarding  this  lo- 
cality, that  there  were  '^the  Winnebago,  a  bold  and  warlike 
tribe  who  lived  at  Lake  au  Puant,  or  Stinking  lake — now 
Lake  Winnebago." 

Judge  Lockwood  also  declares  that  in  1816  *^the  principal 
villages  of  the  Winnebagoes  were  at  the  lower  and  upper  end 
of  the  lake  of  that  name." 

Antoine  le  Claire,  a  trader  who  settled  in  Milwaulvee  in 
1800,  mentions  sending  out  engages  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
"on  Winnebago  Lake  to  the  Winnebagoes." 

In  1786  the  merchants  of  ^Montreal  reported  to  the  agents 
of  the  British  crown  that  the  ^Vinnebago  numbered  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  had  their  first  village  only  tvvelve  leagues  (30 
miles)  from  ^'La  Baye,"  and  "being  on  the  road  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, they  are  frequently  tTOublesome  to  the  traders  pass- 
ing." 

In  the  winter  of  1777-78,  the  French  creole,  Gautier,  half 
brother  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  was  sent  out  from  Old  Mack- 
inac along  the  tomahawk  trail  on  the  border  of  Fox  River  to 
gather  the  tribes  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  aid  the  Eng- 
lish arms  against  the  American  colonists  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign in  ^sew  England.  In  his  report,  replete  with  vigorous 
action  and  faulty  grammar,  he  refers  to  the  Winnebago  village 
in  these  words:  "the  Season  was  advancing  too  far,  which 
made  me  leave  and  I  continued  to  Write  back  all  along  tho 
road  as  far  as  the  great  Village  of  the  puants  of  the  Lake 
which  was  the  strongest  one." 

It  was  in  1766  that  the  celebrated  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver 
made  his  voyage  up  the  historic  Fox  and  passed  four  days  on- 

"i2id,  i,  p.  52. 
y.i  Id,  ii,  p.  177. 
14  Id.  \i,  p.  241. 
I- Ibid,  i\  109. 
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joying  tlie  hospitality  of  the  Winnebago  village  on  Doty  Isla.nd, 
then  presided  over  by  the  chiefess,  Glory  of  the  Morning,  or 
Hopokoekau,  who  in  1834  ^^was  reported  to  be  over  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  years  of  age,  and  who  lived  several  years 
after  tliat  date/'  She  had  married  Sabrevoir  de  Carrie  (or  De- 
corah)  an  officer  of  the  French  army,  who  after  resigning  his 
commission  (1729)  became  a  trader  among  Wisconsin  Indians. 
Three  sons  and  one  daughter  were  born  of  the  union.  He  re- 
entered the  anny,'  and  being  mortally  wounded  before  Quebec, 
died  April  28,  1760.'^  Captain  Carver  called  the  village  "the 
gTeat  io^Yii  of  the  Wiimebai2,'oes/'  and  said  it  '^contained  fifty 
houses,  which  were  strongly  built  with  palisades." 

In  October,  1761,  after  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  Eng- 
lish, Lieut.  James  Gorrell  was  left  in  command  of  the  "rotten 
Fort,"  and  "falling  stockade"  of  the  old  French  fort  at  La 
Baye,  and  in  his  report  of  the  "Indian  warriors,  besides  wo- 
men and  children  depending  on  this  post  for  supplies,"  he 
names,  "Puans,  150,  at  the  end  of  Puans  Lake,  and  over 
against  Louistontant." 

Some  years  ago  a  Mil^vaukee  dealer  in  maps  and  books  ob- 
tained in  Europe  some  his-toric  maps  which  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Ml'.  James  G.  Albright  of  that  city.  One  of  these,  ap- 
parently removed  from  an  atlas,  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  175G  by  D'Anville.  It  shows  the  "Otchagras"  [Winne- 
bago] on  "Foxes  River"  at  th(^  foot  of  Lnke  Winnebago.  An- 
other of  JSTew  France,  published  in  Paris  in  the  same  year,  pre- 
pared by  Bellin,  engineer  to  tlie  king,  also  shows  the  "Otcha- 
gras" at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Yet  another  of  1757, 
gives  the  same  location  for  this  tribe. 

When  the  convoy  sot  out  from  Montreal  the  sixteenth  of 
June,  1727,  to  establish  a  post  on  Lake  Pepin,  in  the  Sioux 
country,  there  ac^'ompanioJ       Fallier  Gnigiias,  wlio  made  a 

i»nv'i6'.  Hist.  CoJhi..  v,  p.  297;  vii.  iip.  375,  370. 

17 J.  Carver,  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America 
(Ix)ndon,  1778),  p.  32. 

IS  Wis.  Jlist.  Colls.,  i,  p.  32. 
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careful  report  of  the  expedition  to  Bcauiiamois  the  governor, 
in  which  he  described  their  vo'yai^e  ii^  the  Tox  River  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'On  the  third  day  after  their  departure  from  la  Baye, 
very  late  in  the  evening,  even  somewhat  far  into  the  night,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Puants  came  out  three  leagues  from  their  village 
to  meet  the  French  with  their  peace  calumets,  and  with,  re- 
freshments of  bear's  meat.  On  the  next  day,  the  French  were 
received  by  this  nation,  now  very  small  in  numbers,  to  the 
sound  of  several  discharges  of  musketiy,  and  amid  great  dem- 
onstrations of  joy.  T]iey  asked  us  with,  so  good  grace  to  do 
them  the  honor  of  spending  some  time  among  them,  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  granted  them,  from  noon  until  the  follow- 
ing night.  There  may  be  in  this  village  GO  or  SO  men  in  all; 
but  all,  both  men  and  women,  are  very  tall  and  well-built. 
They  are  upon  the  borders  of  a  very  pretty  little  lake,  in  quite 
an  agreeable  place,  both  for  situation  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  soil,  at  14  leagues  [35  miles]  from  la  Baye,"  How 
closely  this  corresponds  with  Vimont's  description  of  the  re- 
ception given  to  Xicolet,  can  be  best  understood  by  reading 
tlie  two  together:  ^'When  he  [I^icolet]  was  two  days  journey 
from  that  nation  [Winnebago]  he  sent  one  of  these  savages  to 
bear  tidings  of  the  peace,  which  word  was  well  received,"  and 
the  "Winnebago  ''despatched  several  yoimg  men  to  meet  him." 
^'They  meet  him;  they  escort  him,  and  carry  all  liis  baggage." 
This  reception  of  Xicolet  by  the  Winnebago  was  in  essential 
details  the  same  as  that  triven  to  Father  Guignas.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Xicolet  met  the  Winnebago  at  the  Bed  Banks 
on  the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay.^^  If  so  he  Avould  have  crossed 
the  bay,  only  eleven  miles  wide,  in  his  canoe,  and  not  sent  his 
men  around  the  head  of  the  bay  on  a  hundred-mile  journey 

1''  Id,  xvii,  p.  23. 

20  In  the  map  attnc-hed  to  tlie  pap-er  on  "Historic  Sites  a.ljout  Green 
Bay,"  "Uisi.  I'r',r':cdi)u/f;,  IDOo,  p.  147,  made  by  Arthur  C. 

Neville,  he  marks  u.  ^(luare  near  the  lied  Uanl;s,  and  labels  it  "Fort 
"Winnebago;"  hut  such  loc-ation  is,  in  my  estimation,  made  without 
any  authority. 
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over  marshes  and  three  deep  rivers.  The  only  explanation  of 
^^carrying  all  his  Lag-gage/'  is  the  assistance  the  Winnebago 
gave  IsTicolet  aronnd  the  rapids  in  the  Fox  E-iver,  an  event 
worthy  to  be  recorded  ten  years  after. 

In  the  wars  with  the  Fox  trilxj,  De  Lignery^s  expedition 
arrived  (August  17,  1728)  at  the  old  French  foil,  at  Grreen 
Bay  with  twelve  hundred  savages  and  four  hundred  and  Hfty 
French.  Father  Crespel,  the  best  chronicler  of  the  raid,  says, 
''we  went  up  Fox  Eiver  which  is  full  of  rapids."  ''The  24th 
of  AugTist  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Puants,  much  dis- 
posed to  destroy  any  inhabitants  which  might  be  found  there; 
but  their  liight  had  preceded  our  arrival,  and  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  burn  their  wigwams,  and  ravage  their  fields  of  In- 
dian com,  which  is  their  princi])al  article  of  food.''  In  l)e 
Lignery's  ofiicial  report  he  says,  *'I  also  had  the  village  of  the 
Puants  burned.''  Xone  of  these  state  the  location,  but  as 
Father  Crespel  says  in  the  same  connection,  "we  afterward 
crossed  over  the  Little  Fox  Lake/'  we  may  understand  that  the 
Puants'  village  was  on  Doty  Ishmd.^^ 

In  a  census  of  the  Indian  tribes  made  by  an  unlmown  per- 
son, dated  October  12,  173 G,  it  is  remarked  that  "the  Puans 
have  retired,  since  1728,  to  the  Scioux  to  the  number  of 
eighty."  When  they  returned  and  planted  their  fields  again 
in  their  old  home,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Foxes  and  driven 
under  the  walls  of  the  stockade  fort  at  La  Baye,  commanded 
then  by  Marin.  Leaving  tlieir  families  under  the  protection  of 
the  post  at  La  Baye,  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and 
finding  the  Foxes  had  retired  look  their  families  home.  '"They 
camped  on  a  small  Island  at  a  distance  of  about  an  arpent  or 
two  [200  feet],  from  tlie  island,  on  whioh  their  fonncr  village 
was  situated."  In  a  note  to  this  sentence,  the  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  Ilisiorical  Collection-  says,  "The  island  on  which 

snv/s.  i/i.?f.  CoUs.,  \,  p.  90;  xvii,  p.  33. 
22  7(Z,  xvii,  p.  2  4S. 
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the  AVinnebago  village  had  formerly  stood  was  that  now  known 
ae  Doty  Island." 

Hennepin's  map^  1698,  has  over  against  Lake  Winnebago 
the  word,  '"Ocitagan,"  which  is  his  rendering  of  tb©  native 
Winnebago  uame  given  by  Charlevoix  as  Otx^hagi^as. 


Wisco-xsrx  Skctiox  of  Hexnepin's  Map,  1698. 


f  KppiTKlucod  from  Tbwaito.s.  Ilcmicpin's  •■?\ric    [) IsCi^vcri/"    (Ch\c&fi;o.    1005),  1.] 

Jolliet.  idtor  hi>  friinoiis  voynp^  of  in7^>..  lo?t  all  his  papers 
in  the  wrt-ck  of  his  caDoe  n(-ar  ^Montreal,  bnt  afterv/ards  he 

as  IMd,  p.  90. 
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prepared  copies  of  them,  and  of  his  noted  map,  for  the  French 
government.  Upon  this  Jolliet  map  the  Puans  village  is 
placed  on  Fox  River,  near  Lake  Winnebago,  Doty  Island  and 
Little  Butte  dcs  Morts  being  both  too  small  to  be  shown  on  any 
map  of  larger  area  than  a  county.  On  returning  to  the  mis- 
sion at  De  Pere,  where  h^  wintered,  Marquette  sent  to  his  su- 
perior his  journal  of  the  voyage  wherein  with  Jolliet  he  had 
discovered  the  Mississippi  River.  One  copy  of  this  jounial 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  another  remains  on  file  in  St.  Mari/s 
College,  Montreal.  Marquette's  journal  does  not  mention  tho 
Winnebago.  There  are,  bowever,  two  maps  attributed  to  him ; 
one  filed  in  St.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal,  with  the  copy  of 
his  journal,  bears  evidence  of  heuig  the  map  prepared  by  M  ar- 
quette at  St.  Ignace,  described  so  carefully  in  his  journal  be- 
fore he  commenced  his  journey.  As  the  Jesuit  Belaiions  were 
not  issued  after  1672,  Marquette's  journal  sent  to  Paris  was 
not  published  imtil  1681,  when  it  appeared  in  Thevenot's  Col- 
leciion  of  Voyages.  This  publication  includes  a  map  regarded 
.as  Marquette's,  which  Parkman  thought  v/as  not  his,  princi- 
pally for  the  reason  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  St. 
Ignace  map  of  Marquette  found  at  St.  Mary's  College.  How- 
ever, Parkman  supposes  that  the  Thevenot  map  was  made  up 
by  the  Jesuits  and  does  not  discredit  its  authenticity.^*  This 
map  places  the  Puans'  village  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago. 
As  his  journal  was  made  up  at  De  Pere,  twenty-eight  miles 
away, '  Marquette  must  have  knc  wn  where  the  Puans  village 
was  located.    In  searching  for  evidence  of  the  Thevenot-!Mar- 

^  Although,  dubbing  this  map  as  "spuriouc,"  in  his  article  on  "Place 
Names  in  Wisconsin,"  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences.  Arts,  and  Let- 
ters Transactions,  xiv,  p.  32,  Henry  E.  Legler  appears  to  admit  its 
authenticity  in  his  "Narratives  of  Early  Trav-^llers,"  Wis.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proceedings,  1905,  p.  170,  wherein  he  says:  "It  was  not  until  -nine 
years  later  that  Thevenot.  a  Paris  publisher,  brought  it  [Marquet t^)'i-i 
journal]  out,  to^';eLher  \vith  the  missionary's  map!  in  a  small  duo- 
decimo volume  comprising  forty-one  pages."  See  reproduction  in  Miss 
Kellogg's  article,  post. 
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quette  map  in  Paris,  ParkindJi  found  another  map  of  1672-Y3, 
which  also  places  the  P nans'  village  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winne- 
bago."'^ 


Wisconsin  Section  of  Joixiet's  Map,  1C74. 

[Roprodnrcd  from  '!  hwnitos.  J(:<<uit  L'elations,  Ux.] 


Father  Claude  AUouez,  who  was  the  first  ^esuit  missionary 
tn  pass  the  rapids  of  lower  Fox  River,  wrote  the  earliest  de- 

25  This  map  is  known  an  "Parkman  No.  5."  and  his  copy  thereof  is 
found  in  a  collection  given  by  that  historian  to  Harvard  University 
Library.  See  reproduction  thei-^of,  from  a  photograph  of  the  Han'ard 
copy,  in  Miss  Kellogg's  pajxjr,  post;  the  slretch  given  in  Winsor,  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America,  iv,  p.  '221.  is  incorrect  in  many 
particulars,  and  in  general  insufficient.  —  Ed. 
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scriptioii  of  that  strt^aiii,  in  which  he  says  that  it  was  naiuod 
^'Kivcr  des  Puaiis/'  and  that  Avlien  he  ciune  to  Lake  Winue- 
bago  in  April,  1G70,  it  was  nninhabited.  His  account  reads 
as  follows:  ''We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  entrance  to  Lake 
des  Puans  [Winnebago]  which  we  have  named  Lake  Saint 
Francois;  it  is  al)ont  t\\elve  leagues  long  and  four  with^,  ex- 
tends from  the  Xorlh-Xortheast  to  the  South-Soul  Invest,  and 
abounds  in  fishj  but  is  uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  Xa- 
douecis  [Siomx]  who  are  there  held  in  fear."  On  May  13, 
1670,  lie  crossed  Green  Day  from  the  west  to  the  east  sides  of 
"which  he  says,  ''on  tlie  loth  I  crossed  the  Bay  to  go  to  find 
the  Ovenibigoutz  in  the  clearing  where  they  were  assem- 
bling." These  extracts  from  the  journals  of  AUouez,  clearly 
sliow  that  the  Winnebago  were  lleeing  into  the  wikl{  rn(  s.-,  on 
the  east  shore  of  Green  J  jay  to  escape  the  Sioux.  l)r  Iv.  (i. 
Tlnvaites  takes  this  same  view  of  the  language  used  by  Al- 
louez,  for  in  his  sununary  of  this  chapter  he  writes,  "The 
Winnebago  [were]  at  ])resent  ca.mping  on  the  east  shore  of 
Gren  Bay.''  Allouez,  in  the  Jesuit  Ech'ion  for  1GG6,  speak- 
ing of  the  Potawatomi  tribe,  says:  "The  country  lies  along 
the  Lake  of  the  Ilimouek  [Michigan]  a  large  lake  which  had 
not  before  come  to  our  knowledge,  adjoining  the  lake  of  the 
Hurons,  and  that  of  the  Stinkards,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion." These  statements  of  Allouez  indicate  that  the  Win- 
nebago had  fled  from  their  village  on  Lake  Winnebago  to  the 
clearing  on  the  east  side  of  (ireen  Bay  to  escape  the  Sioux, 
as  in  another  place  lu^  relates  that  the  Fox  Indians  liad  fled 
into  the  wilderness  on  Wolf  River  in  order  to  escape  the  Iro- 
quois lliis  is  further  proven  by  Dablon  in  the  Eelation  of 
Ids  V(nage  in  in7()-72,  " Ai^prcaching  the  head  of  tlie  Bay, 
we  see  the  river  of  the  Oumloumines  or  translated  the  wild 
Oats  [         •mince],  which  is  a  dependency  of  the  Mission  of 

'■^^-^ Jesuit  lU'lalions,  liv,  p.  197.;  Wis.  Hist,  Coll^.,  xvi,  p.  69. 
^'Jesuit  Relations,  liv.  p.  236. 
2R  Wis.  Hist.  Coils.,  xvi,  p.  GG, 

i^lhifJ,  p.  55.  . 
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St.  Fraiicis  Xavn'er,  as  also  is  tlie  Pottuwataniies,  Oiisaki  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  driven  from  their  own  abode,  the  lands 
toward  the  soiith.'^  In  the  Relation  of  1673-76  Father  Louis 
Andre  refers  to  the  war  between  the  Winnebago  and  Sionx  as 
if  it  were  still  in  progi-ess.^^  This  invasion  of  Sionx  from 
their  prairie  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  through  the 
forests  of  AYiscon^in,  resulted  from  their  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  territory  now  covered  bv  the  State,  which  they  at- 
tempted to  make  good  by  freqiieiit  conquests.  As  early  as 
1641,  the  Potawatomi  of  Green  Bay,  "were  at  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, fleeing  before  the  Sioux,  who  claiming  the  country  at  least 
to  that  point,  were  driving  the  intruders  from  their  soil  and 
country.  In  1612  a  missionary  was  killed  near  Keweena  on 
Lake  Superior,  by  the  Sioux,  as  an  intruder  on  their  territory. 
From  1652  to  1670  the  Huron  appear  to  have  been  wander- 
ing al»ut  the  country^  between  Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Sioux.  In  1667,  the  Kiskasons,  a 
band  of  the  Ottawas,  were  driven,  by  the  Siomx,  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  we^^teni  shore  of  Lake  ]\iichigan  south  of  Green  Bay." 
In  1668  the  mission  was  established  among  the  upper  ]\richi- 
gan  and  Wisconsin  Algonquin  Indians  at  Chequamagon  Bay, 
and  by  1670  they  were  driven  by  the  Sioux  as  far  as  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  all  of  wliich  goes  to  prove  that  "tlie  Sioux  claimed 
and  exercised  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  as  far -east  as  Lake 
Michigan  and  St.  ]\lary,"  as  late  as  1670.  The  records  thus 
show  tlie  Sioux  Avere  on  the  warpath  at  the  time  the  AVinne- 
bago  were  hiding  on  the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay.''^ 

The  third  voyage  of  Padisson,  1650,  mentions  his  visit  to 
the  Fij-e  nation,  knuwn  to  us  as  ^Jascoutiii,  who  resided  on  the 
upper  Fox  near  Priiict- loii ;  and  wbeii  about  to  leave  them,  he 
mentions  their  desire  to  accompany  him  "to  the  .'j^j'cat  Lake  of 
the  Stinkingg." 

Jojiu  l^>is-;'au"-  iM-i]).  !m;i(]<-  r.|>  \\\  ICi-l')  :fru!i)  ilic  litrcsl  Rc- 

30 Jesuit  Relations,  1,  pp.  103,  IGo;  Viis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  p.  95. 
aiTVis.  nist.  Colls.,  iil.  p,  130.  iv,  pp,  226,  227. 
32/d,  xi,  p.  69. 
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Wisconsin  Section  of  Ciiami'lain's  Map,  1G32. 
[From  Prince  Soci.'ty,   Vovofjes  of  Samuel  de  Chainplain   (Boston,  1880),  1.] 
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latiotis  and  historical  accounts  obtainable,  tliough  much  dis- 
torted for  lax:k  of  surveys,  has  ^^La  nation  dcs  Pnans'^,  on 
"Lac  des  Piians/^  which  discharges  through  the  "R.  des 
Pnans." 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Winnebago  came  to  this  region; 
but  as  rumo]-3  of  their  home  on  Lake  Win3:.ebago  had  reached 
Quebec,  years  before  ISTicolet's  visit,  they  had  been  there  a 
goodly  number  of  years  before  1634.  Samuel  de  Champlain 
had  prepared  a  map  in  1632  from  these  oral  Indian  narratives, 
on  which  he  had  marked  the  "Lac  des  Puans,''  discharging  by 
"Tc.  des  Puans,''  and  though  topographically  he  has  placed 
Lake  Winnebago  north  instead  of  south  of  Lake  Superior,  his 
intention  is  clear.  That  the  author  is  not  alone  in  this  view 
is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  Consul.  W.  Butterfield,  in  his 
paper  on  the  "Bibliography  of  Jean  iSTicolet:"  "a  knowledge 
of  the  Winnebago  was  early  obtained,  at  least  before  the  year 
1632.  They  were  spoken  of  by  the  Indians  who  gave  the 
Trench  an  account  of  them,  as  the  ^Winnipegou.'  More  was 
learned  of  this  nation  than  of  the  ]\Iascoutins  [who  were  first 
heard  of  in  1615].  They  were  knoTVTi  as  a  people  who  had 
originally  migrated  from  the  shore  of  a  distaut  sea,  and  their 
name  had  refereuce  to  this  fact.  The  settlers  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  however,  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  location  of 
tliese  savages.  Winnebago  Lake  was  supposed  to  be  to  the 
northward  of  Lake  Huron,"  and  the  Fox  River  flowed  south- 
v/ard  into  it,  while  the  AYinnebagoes  were  kno^m  to  dwell  not 
far  from  the  last  mentioned  lake.  Lake  Michigan  and  Green 
Bay  had  not  as  yet  been  heard  of.''^^ 

There  is  an  old  tradition,  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  and  Al- 
louez,  of  an  impln cable  war  in  ancient  times  between  the  Win- 
nebago and  Illinois,  by  Avhich  the  Winnebago  were  nearly  ex- 

33 This  map,  found  in  the  Lenox  Library-,  Nevv'  York,  publishetl  in 
Paris  in  1043.  was  repro(UKTd  in  tho  l  lnvai'e's  edition  of  Jesuit  Relo 
tio7i^\  xxiii,  and  is  ht^rc  repiildished  from  flie  same  plate. 

s4Wt.9.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xi,  pp.  10,  24. 
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terminated,  of  which  Dr.  Johu  G.  Shea  says:  "If  this  strange 
event  took  place  at  all,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  an  earlier  date 
than  1634,  for  j^icolet  visited  tiie  Winnebagoes  in  that  year, 
and  found  them  prosperous,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  tribe 
almost  annihilated  aud  then  restored  to  its  former  number  in 
30  years  "  Pierre  Frangois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix  in  1721, 
says:  "The  rest  took  refuge  on  the  River  of  the  Outagamics 
which  empties  into  the  end  of  the  Bay.  They  settled  them- 
selves  upon  the  shores  of  a  sort  of  Lake.'' 

It  is  scarcely  a  proper  inference  to  suppose  that  tliere  was  a 
Winnebago  village  on  the  shore  of  Green  Bay,  simply  because 
the  Bay  was  long  kno\sni  as  La  Baye  des  Puans,  for  Jonathan 
Carver  in  his  Travels  disputes  this,  and  says  that,  "it  is 
termed  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  coast  ^lenomonee  Bay;  but 
by  the  French  is  called  Puant  or  Stinking  Bay."  Captain 
Carver  and  Pev.  Alfred  Bi'unson  refer  to  this  confusion  of 
names  in  narratives  and  maps  as  having  been  for  the  purpose 
of  misleading  the  English,  so  that  tlie  traders  might  freely 
converse  amona;  tliemselves  bv  usino-  nicknames  not  under- 
stood  by  the  natives."  jMoreover,  Father  Charlevoix,  who 
visited  Green  Bay  in  1720,  says  La  Baye  des  Puans  was  named 
from  the  Puans  at  Lake  AVinnebago.  lie  continues:  "The 
Otchagras  settled  upon  the   Shores   of  a  soil;  of 

Lake;  and  perhaps  it  was  there  that,  as  they  lived  on  Fish., 
which  the  Lake  furnished  tliem  in  great  abundance,  the  name 
Puans  ('foul  smelling')  was  given  to  them;  for  along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Shoi-e  where  tlieir  Cabins  were  built,  one 
saw  only  rotten  Fish,  with  which  the  air  was  tainted.  At  least 
it  seems  probable  that  such  was  the  origin  of  that  name,  which, 
the  other  Savages  had  given  them  before  we  did,  and  which 
has  been  transferred  to  tlie  Bay  from  which  they  have  never 
strayed  far." 

Hi,  p.  127,  iv,  p.  2-1. 
^^Id,  ill,  p.  2S5,  xvi.  p.  U2. 
3T/(/,  iv,  p.  227. 
38/(/,  xvi,  p.  412. 
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In  this  connection  we  will  add  that  from  the  earliest  times 
the  river  since  known  as  the  Fox  river,  which  runs  north  from 
Lake  Winnebago  into  Green  Bay,  was  knowm  as  River  des 
Puans,  as  shown  above  from  Allouez  (1G70),  the  first  mis- 
sionary to  ascend  the  river,  and  from  the  maps  of  Champlain 
(1G32)  and  Boisseau  (1643),  The  map  of  La  Hontan 
(1709)^  also,  knoAm  as  the  Long  River  may,  has  it  ^'Riviere 
des  Pnants;"  and  another  map  (1709)  of  La  Ilontan  has  it 
"R.  des  Puants."  To  continnc  the  relation  of  name  to  place, 
Lake  Winnebago  was  called  by  Allonez  (1670),  ^^Lac  dos 
Piians,''  and  is  so  named  on  the  maps  of  both  Champlain 
(1632)  and  Boissean  (1643),  and  was  by  Radisson  called 
^'Lake  of  the  Stinkine:s."  If  there  is  any  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  ancient  names  it  is  in  favor  of  the  AVinnebago  vil- 
lage being  situated  on  the  Lake  of  the  Wiimebago,  at  the 
river  where  they  so  long  took  tribute. 

That  astute  historian  of  the  West,  Francis  Parkman,  who 
searched  craitciiiporary  records  foi-  his  facts,  ])laces  the  Winne- 
bago south  of  Green  Bay.  George  Bancroft  placed  them  be- 
twenm  l^aJviu  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay ;  but  in  his  map  he 
makes  tlie  northern  limit  of  their  territory  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Wimiebago."'^ 

By  1760  some  members  of  the  great  village  of  the  Winne- 
bago, at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago,  had  gone  up  the  lake  and 
commenced  other  villages,  which  finally  became  divided  into 
several  villages,  with  the  head-chief  still  at  Doty  Island,  until 
ho  died  in  1830;  that  village  was  last  mentioned  in  1832. 
There  is  no  att<^nipt  in  this  paper  to  trace  other  than  the  Doty 
Island  \allage,  which  v/as  the  only  site  occupied  by  tliC  Winne- 
bago trilx-  from  1632  up  to  1760,  when  the  first  bands  broke 
away,  and  whi(4i  vras  still  their  seat  in  1832,  making  a  contin- 
uous occupatio]i  of  tvro  centui'ies. 

]\lu(']i  of  tlio  ana  of  Doty  l-^land  cuntains  archax)]<)gical  ma- 

See  accompanying  rcp.  o duct, ion, 
*o Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States,  iii,  p.  240. 
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terial  evidence  of  Indian  occupation,  and  numerous  artifacts 
in  stone,  copper,  clay,  shell,  and  bone  have  been  recovered."*^ 
Dr.  Increase  A.  Laphara  visited  Doty  Island  in  1850,  and 
found  on  the  ^^Eastern  end  of  the  Island  the  regular  corn  hills 
of  the  Indian,  covering  nearly  the  whole  surface."  Many 
acres  of  these  com  hills  still  remain  undestroyed.  From  the 
exact  accounts  of  the  location  of  the  Winnebago  village  on 


Mounds  axd  Winxkbago  Vill.vge  Site,  City  of  Neenah. 

[From  Lawson,  "Archaeology  of  Winnobn^'-o   County,"   Wis.   Arch.   Soc.  BuUe- 

tiji,  1903.] 


Doty  Island,  we  Itave  identified  the  earth-mounds  made  by  the 
heaping  of  this  material  against  the  palisade  of  stakes  compos- 
ing the  fort,  to  hold  the  pickets  erect.  x\fter  these  had  rotted 
away,  the  earth  embanlanrmt  appears  as  mounds.    The  area 

*iSee  the  authors  "SiiniDiary  of  Arch;fOlogy  of  Winnebago  County," 
in  Wisconsin  Archaeologist,  1903. 

41  Increase  A.  Lapham,  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  in  Smithsonian 
Institution  Report,  1854. 
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enclo^^ed  was  less  than  an  acre  These  stockade  embankments 
are  situated  partly  upon  land  of  L.  J.  Pinkerton  and  WiUiam 
Striddie,  at  a  distance  of  foily-seven  rods  east  on  Xinth  Street, 
in  the  ci^y  of  aSTeenah  on  Doty  Island.  This  fort  was  burned 
in  the  French  raid  made  by  De  Lignery  in  1Y28.  The  peculiar- 
ity of  a  double  enclosure  indicates  an  enlargement  of  the 
earlier  stockade.  The  northern  side  of  the  enclosure  is  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  the  southern  side  three  lumdred  feet; 
and  the  extreme  Avidth  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet.  The 
embankment  is  now  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  high.  These  em- 
bankment mounds  corresj^ond  to  the  known  location  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  may  have  been  made  for  some  other  purpose. 

There  is  no  map,  no  narrative  of  travel,  nor  any  historical 
reference  which  gives  any  other  location  for  the  Winnebago 
village  during  the  century  in  wdiich  i^icolet  made  his  cele- 
brated voyage  to  the  Wisconsin  region.  All  evidence  for  an- 
other site  is  based  upon  three  questionable  Indian  traditions, 
often  eited,  but  none  of  which  certainly  refers  to  so  early  a 
period.  Augustin  Grigiion  has  been  cited  as  saying  that  tbe 
Winnebago  were  once  located  at  Red  Banks  on  Green  Bay. 
W^hat  he  did  say,  was:  . '*T  remember,  very  many  years  ago, 
having  an  aged  Ottawa  relate  to  me,  as  a  tradition  he  had 
heard  in  his  younger  days,^'  tliat  the  Ottawa  made  war  on  the 
Winnebago  at  the  place  0-kee-wah  calls  the  Eed  Banks,  but 
always  knoA^m  to  the  French  as  La  Cap  des  Puants.^^  This 
is  essentially  different  from  making  Grig-non  responsible  for 
the  location.  As  the  Ottawa  always  lived  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Bed  BanlvS,  such  a  tradition  is  not  worth  as 
much  credence  as  that  of  0-kee-wali,  who  Colonel  Robinson 
said  was  n}>wards  of  one  lumdred  years  of  age,  as  ^^she  sat  over 
the  wigwam  fire"  in  185G,  and  related  how  a  long  time  back, 
wdien  she  was  about  three  feet  high,  her  grandfather  told  her 
the  talc  of  how  the  Sank  and  Foxes  lived  in.  the  '^old  fort  at 
the  Red  Banks.    "'^    "^^     "    They  had  lived  there  a  long  time 


^^Wis.  Hust.  CoUf}.,  iii,  p.  203. 
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and  had  their  planrin^"  groiuid  tliere."  ''"^  There  is  doubtless 
truth  to  this  location,  for  the  Potawatomi  and  Sauk  lived  on 
the  east  shore  of  Green  Bay  from  the  earliest  times. 

Another  tradition  cited^  is  thai  of  Spoon  Decorah,  in  which 
the  error  is  made  of  reading  '•Frenchman/'  for  ^'Frencluneii,'' 
which  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  ^^this  first  FrenchinLan 
was  undoubtedly  Jean  Xicolet  This  tradition  was  received 
through  an  interpreter  from  the  old  Indian,  then  '^living  with 
his  aged  squaw,"  while  ^'his  progeny  reaching  to  the  fourth 
generation  wtre  clustered  about  tlie  patriarclial  lodge  in 
family  wig-wams;"  "the  old  man's  memory  was  ocxiasionally 
jogged  by  Doctor  Decorah,  his  nepliew,"  while  he  repeatedly 
declared,  '"I  am  getting  very  old,  my  memoiy  is  not  as  go<;)d  as 
it  was,"  or  "I  am  getting  old  and  feeble."  This  is  what  he 
did  say:   "My  memory  is  getting  very  poor  It  has 

been  told  me  by  my  father  and  my  uncles,  that  the  Winne- 
bagoes  first  lived  below  tlie  Ked  Banks  on  the  east  shore  of 
Green  Bay.  There  was  a  high  bluif  there,  whicli  enclosed  a 
lake  They  lived  there  a  very  long  time.  From  there  they 
moved  to  the  Eed  Banks,  and  met  the  first  Frenchmen  whom 
they  ever  saw  *  ^  tlie  Fi-enchmen  gave  them  guns, 
powder,  blankets,  kettles  and  other  goods.  ^'  "  The 
Frenchmen  were  good  to  our  people  and  bought  all  the  furs."*'^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  Henry  S.  Baird's  saying  of  the 
Winnebago,  "their  lying  propensities  were  proverbial;"  for 
as  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper  says,  "it  is  not  safe  to  discard  his- 
toric records  for  mere  traditions."  As  this  tradition  points 
back  only  to  a  period  when  tradri's  swapped  beads  and  red 
cloth  for  l>eaver  pelts,  there  is  va>  one  to  dispute  the  array  of 
historical  evidence  that  the  AVinnebago  then  had  their  great 
village  at  Lake  Winnebago. 

The  third  and   last   tradition   cited,  purports  to  be  from 

4-1  Id,  ii,  p.  •i;.<2. 

^•>Jd.  xiii,  pi>.  44S-4rS. 
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Henry  Ro^ve  Schoolcraft,"^"  but  on  consulting  the  reference  V7e 
find  the  ])aragra2jli  cited  is  niadc  up  in  an  ingenious  way  from 
remarks  in  two  volumes,  so  as  to  make  it  ap2)ear  that  the  tradi- 
tion was  of  a  fort  at  the  Hed  BanlvS ;  whereas  the  author  of  the 
notes  in  Sclioolcraft  distinctly  locates  the  fort  on  Rock  River, 
and  anotlier  note  names  it  Aztalan,  which  is  located  near  Lake 
MiUs/^  This  authority  does,  however,  mention  the  tradition 
of  a  residence  at  Red  Banks;  but  Rev.  J.  E.  Fletcher,  who 
wi'ote  the  paper  for  Schoolcraft,  distinctly  says  he  does  not 
jdac^  any  credence  in  these  traditions:  ''On  the  subject  of 
their  origin,  the  Winnebago  can  connnunicate  nothing  entitled 
to  credence  or  respect."  "Xo  information  respecting  them 
can  be  obtained  from  white  persons  now  living  Avith  them." 
'^It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  correct  history  of  a  people  who 
have  no  written  language.  Where  reference  can  only  be  had 
to  oral  traditions,  always  vague  and  often  contradictory,  much 
difficidty  arises  in  deciding  on  the  relative  claims  of  such  tradi- 
tions to  authenticity.  Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Winnebago 
Indian  as  here  related. 

The  Potawatomi  and  Sauk  were  located  at  the  head  and 
foot  and  east  side  of  Green  Bay  in  1640  and  later.'*®  Infor- 
mation from  Indian  tradition  is  most  liable  to  be  misinforma- 
tion. Better  authority  Avould  be  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  a 
Frencli  author  of  tlie  late  seventeenth  century,  who  obtained 
much  information  from  the  pioneer  coureur-de-bois  of  Wis- 
consin, Xicolas  Perrot,  who  paddled  his  canoe  over  Pox 
River  twenty  five  years  after  Nicolet.  His  chronicles  of  the 
region,  credited  to  the  years  IG-IO-GO,  after  describing  Green 
Bay,  sav,  ^'The  Pouteouatemis,  Sakis,  and  Malhominis  dwell 
there  [on  Green  Bay]  ;  and  tliere  are  four  cabins,  the  remains 

+*"'Sc-hoolcraft.   History  of  ImVan    Tribes,    (Phildoli)hia.   1854).  iii. 
1>.  277.  iv.  pp.  227.  22S,  231. 
<U(L  iii,  p.  278. 
<-^Jd,  iv,  p.  277. 
*Mri5.  Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  p.  3. 
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of  the  [Nadouaichs."  This  is  a  coiitemporaj?y  tribal  history  of 
a  period  ranging  back  almost  pre-Colmnbian,  as  it  refers  to 
the  ancestors  of  Winnebago  met  by  travelers  in  the  days  of 
Perrot,  long  prior  to  Allouez  or  Marquette,  and  here  at  this 
very  early  date  refers  to  the  tribe  living  on  an  island  on  the 
border  of  a  lake.^^ 

Therefore,  to  sum  up,  the  entire  range  of  historic  reference, 
narrative  of  actual  travel,  and  contemporary  maps,  as  well  as 
tradition  for  a  long  period  prior  to  the  coming  of  l^Ticolet  down 
to  a  very  late  date,  show  that  the  head  village  and  for  many 
years  the  only  ^yilinebago  village  was  located  on  Doty  Island, 
in  Fox  Eiver,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winnebago,  where  Xicolet 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  make  peace,  being  thus  the  first 
man  to  visit  the  region  erected  into  Wisconsin  and  to  hold 
there  the  first  tribal  coimcil  within  our  borders. 

^olhid,  pp.  3,  4. 
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The  Mascoutin  Village 


By.  John  J.  Wood,  Jr. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  valley  of  Fox  Kiver 
is  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  southeasterly  from  the 
city  of  Berlin,  in  Green  Lalce  Coimty,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
FoX;,  and  nearly  two  miles  distant  from  it.  It  is  the  crest  of 
a  fertile  prairie  Avhich  here  falls  suddenly  into  the  valley  and 
impresses  one  approaching  therefrom  as  being  a  considerable 
eminence.  This  crest  is  in  fact  an  elevated  plateau  containing 
several  hundred  acres,  from  which  the  valley  of  the  Fox  may 
be  seen  for  sixty  or  more  miles  of  its  length.  From  this  place, 
looking  northward  for  at  least  twenty  miles,  the  view  is  un- 
obstructed. Rush  Lake  may  be  seen  a  few  miles  away.  ^Vhile 
to  the  south  a  rolling  prairie  delights  the  eye,  which  when 
viewed  from  the  higher  points  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 
highlands — two  miles  to  the  south — is  seen  extending  for  many 
miles,  with  Green  Lake  sparkling  in  the  landscape.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  river  and  nearly  t%venty-two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Fox,  the  piairie  is  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  river 
at  Berlin.  It  is  about  four  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above 
Lake  Michigan,  and  about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  i.i  known  locally  as  Democrat  Prairie. 
From  it  one  may  look  in  all  directions;  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  country  seems  a  prairie  inteispersed  with  groves 
not  yet  touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  earth  is  garbed 
in  green,  the  view  is  indeed  beautiful. 
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It  was  licre  that  tlie  palisaded  village  of  the  Mascoutiii  was 
located  when  Jean  Xicolet,  an  emissaiy  of  Samuel  de  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  year  1634,  sought  them  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
king  of  France.  He  was  the  first  wdiite  man  who  is  known 
to  have  stepped  foot  within  the. present  limits  of  "Wisconsin. 
In  rlie  year  mentioned  Ik'  entered  Fox  Eiver  at  Green  Bay, 
and  passed  up  the  stream  as  far  as  this  village,  which  was  the 
western  limit  of  his  journey.^  He  blazed  the  path  wdiicli  was 
followed  by  later  explorers  and  travellers. 

.The  Jesuit  fathers  Claude  Al'ouez,  Claude  Dablon,  Antoine 
Silvj  and  others,  whose  lives  vrere  ^:pent  in  teaching  Christian- 
ity to  the  savage  pagans,  filled  mth  a  holy  zeal,  and  braving  the 
terrors  of  an  unlmown  wilderness,  here  labored  faithfully  to 
bring  to  this  savage  nation  the  joy  and  peace  of  the  Master. 

Pierre-Esprit  Radisson  and  Medard  Chouart  des  Groseil- 
liers  made  this  their  head(]uarters  in  165 5  Nicolas  Perrot 
v/as  a  visitor  here  in  1665-i66.''^  Louis  Jolliet  tarried  here  for 
a  time,  when  in.  1673,  accompanied  by  Pere  Marquette,,  he  was 
executing  a  commission  from  the  government  of  Xew  Franca 
to  explore  the  Mississippi,  and  to  ascertain  whether  its  waters 
emptied  into  the  Gidf  of  Mexico,  or  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  ^ 

The  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  being  the  most  accessible  and 
useful  w^aterway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ]\Iississippi 
were  much  used  by  the  French  from  the  time  when  this  water- 
way became  kno^vn  to  them.  This  was,  in  truth,  a  great  high- 
Vv'ay,  which  must  necessarily  be  used  and  controlled  by  the 
French,  in  their  schemes  to  govern  from  the  seat  of  their  power 
at  Montreal  the  great  country  of  the  West. 

iWis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xi,  p.  2,  not'e. 

Comment  hy  E^!. — See  p.  44.  citiic.  for  reference  to  a  visit  to  this 
made  by  several  inemliers  of  the  Society,  March  17,  1906.  Taking 
into  full  consideration  all  of  the  various  claims  advanced  (see  Wis. 
Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  p.  42,  note)  as  to  the  location  of  the  village,  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Rite  claimed  by  }.Ir.  Wood  more  nearly  than  any  of  the 
others  accords  with  the  descriptions  of  the  early  French  travellers. 

-Id.,  xvi,  pp.  42-47. 

•iThwaites,  Jcf>uit  Relations  (Cleveland,  1890-J901),  lix,  pp.  93-107. 
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Tho  powerful  Mascoutin  were  so  situated  on  Fox  Eiver  that, 
with  their  allies,  they  could  conimiuid  that  highway.  Their 
village  was  iu  a  fertile  rolling  prairie.  It  was  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  spring  water.  It  was  so  located  as  to  com- 
mand an  extensive  view  of  the  Fox  valley.  Smoke  or  fire 
signals,  with  which  they  were  doubtless  acquainted,  could  be 
seen  from  this  village  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  up  the 


Old  cKarmel  of  River.  Mascouten  Village. 


valley,  toward  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the  high  ridge  which 
skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Wiimebago,  some  thirty  miles 
to  t.he  east.  With  a  very  limited  numl>er  of  signal  stations, 
intelligence  wa.s  easily  ])a?sed  froui  '''Fa  P>aye,''  or  Lake  ^lichi- 
gan  on  the  east,  or  from  the  ^Eississippi  Eiver  on  tho  west,  to 
tliis  ]\[ascoutin  village.  Their  stronghold  not  only  overlooked 
Fox  Kiver,  at  this  plac<3,  but  dominat/cd  the  wat^r  route  it^olf. 
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This  village  was  an  impoilaiit  centr(3  of  savage  life.  At  the 
time  when  j^icolas  Perrot  paid  it  a  visit,  he  was  met  by  a 
chief  at  the  liead  of  more  than  tliree  thousand  men  and  es- 
corted into  the  village/  Father  Dablon  reported  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1670,  there  was  living  within  its  palisaded  inclosnre 
a  population  of  three  tiiousand  who  were  able  to  furnish  eight 
hundred  men  for  the  common  defense  against  the  Iroquois, 
who  pursued  them  even  here.^  In  May,  16Y2,  AUouez  found 
in  this  village  two  hundred  cabins  occupied  by  Indians  of  five 
different  tribes.^  In  1675,  by  means  of  refugees  from  many 
tribes,  the  population  had  increased  to  20,000,"^  an  extraor- 
dinary number  for  an  Indian  village. 

April  29,  1670,  Father  Allouez  entered  the  river  wliich 
leads  to  the  ^'Machkoutench'^  (the  upper  Fox),  which  ho 
found  very  beautiful,  witliout  rapids  or  portages.  The  30th 
he  landed  opposite  the  village,  and  leaving  the  canoes,  walked 
a  leagTie  when  he  ''perceived  tbe  fort.''  ^  The  beauty  of  the 
hills  aud  plains,  and  the  glory  of  the  river  and  valley,  attracted 
A^llouez,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  report  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  this  place.  ^'These  people,"  he  says,  '^are  set- 
tled in  a  very  attractive  place,  where  beautiful  plains  and 
fields  meet  the  eye  as  far  as  one  can  see.  -5^  *  *  Their 
river  leads  by  a  six  days^  voyage  to  the  great  river  named  Messi- 
Sipi..  *  *  *  Four  leagues  from  here  are  the  Kikabou  and 
Kitchigamie  who  speak  the  F;ajne  language  as  the  Machkouteng. 
On  the  first  of  May  I  went  to  vkit  them  in  their  cabins.  *  * 
These  poor  moimtaineers  are  kind  beyond  the  power  of  be- 
lief The  hills  which  led  the  missionaiy  to  refer  to  the 
Kickapoo  and  Kitchigamie  as  ''mountaineers",  begin  nine 
and  a  half  miles  up  the  river  from  the  Mascoutin  viUage;  or, 

*  Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xvi,  p.  44. 

Rels..  Iv,  p.  201. 
■■Wiy.  Hist.  Colh.,  xvi,  p.  87. 
TJes.  Rcls.,  lix,  p.  221. 
^ihid..  pp.  2-:a-2:vz. 

^Ll..  liv,  pp.  227-22^.    The  Frt^neh  Ivr.s-uie  i.s  2.4  English  miles. 
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as  Allouez  states,  four  leagues.  One  of  tliese  hills,  now 
knowTi  as  Mount  Tom,  is  a  noted  landmark.  An  Indian 
cemetery,  well  known  to  early  settlers,  on  the  right  bank  of 
Fox  River,  near  where  the  White  disembogues,  is  doubtless  not 
far  from  the  site  of  these  Kickapoo  cabins,  described  by  Al- 
louez. 


The  poetic  nature  of  Fatlier  CLaude  Dnblon  was  likewise 
stirred  when  ho  and  Allouez  were  floating  upon  the  lalvcs  and 
rivers  from  the  present  silo  of  Xeenali  to  that  of  Eorlin.  To 
hjs  ^'isioll,  paradise  could  not  be  far  distant.  Hie  report 
reads  as  follows : 


After  accomplishing  this  journey  [the  passage  of  the  rapids  of  the 
lower  Fox],  which  is  \:qiia]ly  rough  and  dangerous,  we  enter,  in  com- 
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pensation  for  all  these  difficulties  overcome,  the  fairest  land  possible 
to  behold  —  in  every  tiirection,  prairies  only,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  cut  by  a  river  which  gently  winds  through  it,  and  on  which  it 
re&ts  the  traveller  to  paddle  his  canoe.  The  region  of  forest  and 
mountain  is  passed,  whe-n  one  arrives  here,  and  nothing  but  little 
grove-planted  hills  present  themselves  at  intervals,  as  if  to  offer  their 
shade  to  the  traveller,  that  he  may  there  find  grateful  shelter  from  the 
sun's  heat.  *  *  *  one  does  not  tire  of  paddling  over  these  lakes 
and  rivers  when  he  meets  with  such  diversion.  Now  he  has  to  push 
on  for  more  than  20  leagues^o  through  this  fair  country  before  reach- 
ing the  "Fire  Nation."  They  are  situated  on  a  little  hill,  whence  noth- 
ing but  vast  prairies  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  with  some  groves 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  nature  seems  to  furnish  solely  for  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  or  to  meet  the  needs  of  man  who  cannot  dis- 
pense with  wood. 11 

It  was  erroneous  to  call  this  tribe  "Fire  ISTation/'  their  cor- 
rect name  being .  Maskoutench,  which  meajis,  ^'a  treeless 
countr;y."^^ 

Father  Mpa'quette  described  this  village  when  he  and  Jolliet 
visited  it  npon  their  voyage  of  discovery.  On  approaching  the 
place  June  7,  1673,  Marquette  had  the  curiosity  to  drink 
the  mineral  waters  of  the  river  from  a  spring  not  far  away. 
He  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  village  site  as  follows: 
"I  took  pleasure  in  obscrvino;  the  situation  of  this  village.  It 
is  beautiful  and  very  pleasing.  For,  from  the  eminence  upon 
which  it  is  placed^  one  beliolds  on  every  side  prairies  extend- 
ing farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  interspersed  with  gi-oves,  or 
with  lofty  trees.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  much 
Indian  corn.  The  savage-^  gather  quantities  of  plums  and 
grapes,  wherewith  much  wine  could  be  made  if  desired."  lie 
also  states  that  this  was  the  limit  of  the  discoveries  which  the 
French  had  then  madej  and  that  at  this  time  the  population  of 
the  village  consisted  of  ]\[iami,  ]\[ascoutin,  and  Kickapoo.'^ 
Jtme  10,  1073,  Jolliet  and  Marquette  embarked  here  for 
their  hazardous  expedition,  taking  with  thorn  two  Miami 
guides  to  show  tlioiii  the  way  to  the  FoxAVisconsin  portage. 
[Marquette's  report,  after  his  embarkation,  proceeds  as  follows: 

10 The  distance  is  iu  fact  about  forty-nlno  milcB. 
Rcls.,  \Y,  pp.  91,  193,  199. 
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Imew  that  at  three  [thirty]  leagues  from  the  Maskoutens,  was  a 
river  which  discharged  into  Missisipi.  We  also  knew  that  the  direc- 
tion we  were  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  it  was  west-southwesterly. 
But  the  road  is  broken  by  so  many  swamps  and  small  lakes  that  it  Is 
easy  to  losie  one's  way,  especially  as  the  river  leading  thither  is  s'o  full 
of  wild  oats  that  it  is  difDcult  to  find  the  cha'nnel.  For  this  reason  we 
greatly  needed  our  two  guides,  who  safely  conducted  us  to  a  portage 
of  2,700  paces  and  helped  us  to  transport  our  canoes  and  to  enter  that 
river,  after  which  thoy  returned  home,  leaving  us  alone  in  this  un- 
known country,  in  the  hands  of  Providence.i* 

Tlio  map  which  accompanied  the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1670- 
Yl  locates  the  village  with  considerable  accuracy ;  that  of  Mar- 
quette (1673-74)  places  it  with  still  more  accuracy/^  JoUief  s 
map  of  1674  shows  Green  Lake,  with  its  outlet  Puchyan  flow- 
ing into  Fox  Eiver;  and  while  our  village  is  not  noted  on  this 
map,  the  Mascoutin  are  represented  as  dwelling  neai*  Green 
Lake.^^  This  lake  was  evidently  as  attractive  to  the  savages 
then,  as  it  is  now  to  those  who  eacli  year  flock  to  its  shores. 
Thevcnot's  map  of  1681,  which  is  attributed  to  Marquette,  also 
locates  tliis  village  quite  accurately. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  valley  of  Fox  River  where  the 
view  is  so  extended  or  the  landscape  so  charming.  The  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  these  early  travellers  for  the  site  of 
this  palisaded  village,  and  the  rich  country  seen  from  it,  is 
felt  by  one  who  now  visits  that  historic  place,  and  -wdth  his 
^'windows  opened  to  the  beautiful"  sees  ''vast  prairies  on  all 
sides,  with  some  gToves  scattered  here  and  there  which  nature 
seems  to  have  furnished  solely  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye." 

i4/&?(A,,  pp.  105,  107.  The  distance  from  the  village  to  the  portage  is 
actually  about  seventy-five  miles.  So  that  it  is  evident  that  Marquette 
intended  thirty  instead  of  three  leagues. 

Comment  hy  Ed. — On  thivs  point,  however,  see  Father  Jones's  argu- 
ment, vost. 

i-'Roitroauft'd  with  :\ii^s  Kcllo.:;-g's  article,  post,  p.  18G. 
i5i>ub]ished  in  ./ev.  Rcls.,  lix,  p.  8G;  also  ante,  p.  155. 
i7Je6-.  ReU.,  lix,  p.  154;  also  reproduced  with  Miss  Kellogg's  article, 
pof<t,  p.  182. 
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The  descriptions  of  the  place  anc  of  the  river  and  lakes  pass- 
ed in  reaching  it,  as  recorded  by  these  early  writers,  are  skill- 
fully-painted word  pictures,  true  in  nearly  eveiy  detail,  save 
that  the  palisaded  village  with  its  stirring  population  is  no 
longer  there. 

The  ravages  of  time  and  the  plows  of  white  men  have  ef- 
faced nearly  every  trace  of  those  who  once  called  this  place 
their  home.  Occasionally,  however,  some  relic  in  stone  or 
copper  is  found  to  recall  the  former  occupation.  Only  a  year 
ago,  when  a  bit  of  virgin  soil  was  turned  on  this  site,  there 
was  fonjid,  well  secured  in  a  little  metal  box,  a  "widow^s  mite" 
— a  coin  struck  in  a  Jewish  mint,  which  was,  perhaps,  of 
sacred  significance  to  some  wanderer  who  brought  it  with  him 
into  the  wilderness. 

The  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  elk,  no  longer  roam  these 
prairies.  The  teeming  brain,  the  skillful  h?md,  the  sinewy 
arm  of  the  warrior,  have  long  been  useless  and  superfluous  in 
the  gi^ave,  and  the  ready  tongue  of  him  who  was  wisest  in 
savage  comicil  is  now  traceless  in  the  dust.  But  other  villages, 
as  well  as  cities,  pulsing  with  life,  now  mark  the  course  of 
"the  river  which  cuts  and  gently  winds"  as  it  flows  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Fox;  and  spire,  and  dome,  and 
roof  are  seen  where  the  smoke  of  the  Indian  campfire  once 
curled  aloft. 
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The  Site  of  the  Mascoutin' 


By  Rev.  Arthur  Edward  Jones,  S.  J. 


Mr.  Turner's  object  is  to  locate  the  mission  of  St.  Jacques 
among  the  Mascoutin  Indians.  For  this  purpose  he  cites 
three  passages  in  the  Relations:  the  first,  written  in  1670, 
which  he  ascribes  to  Dablon;  the  second,  written  in  1672,  by 
Allouez;  the  third  written  by  Marquette  in  1673. 

The  real  author  of  the  passage  in  the  1670  Relation  was 
not  Dablon,  but  iUlouez.^  Dablon  was  then  superior  of  the 
missions  in  the  Upper  Coiu^trj;  he  collected  the  letters  of  the 
local  missionaries,  imder  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  for- 
warded tliem  to  the  general  superior  of  all  the  missionaries  in 

1  Found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  Turner,  of  Portage, 
Wis.  Father  Jones  is  archivist  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  and 
doubtless  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  movements  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  New  France.  Mr.  Turner  had  asked  his  opinion  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  former's  theory  that  the  mission  of  St.  Jacques 
among  the  Mascoutin  was  on  Fox  River,  near  Portage.  Father  Jones's 
interesting  and  scholarly  reply,  written  several  years  ago,  but  not  here- 
tofore published,  is  a  sriong  argument  in  favor  of  the  location  of  the 
Mascoutin  villac^o  i:.:ar  Derliu,  as  advanced  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  paper. — Ed. 

2Tliwaite3,  Jesuit  Relations,  liv,  pp.  19G,  22G,  228. 
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i^ew  France,  residing  at  Quebec;  AUouez's  letter  was  among 
the  others.^    Allonez  says: 

Le  vin^-neusviesme  [d'Avril]  nous  entrames  dans  la  RiviOre  qui 
conduit  aux  Machkoutench*  *  *  Cette  Riviere  est  ires  belle,  sans 
rapide  ny  portage,  elle  va  au  Sur-ouest.  Le  trentiesme,  ay  ant  de- 
ba.rqu6  vis  k  vis  du  Bourg  [Mascoutin],  et  laisse  notre  canot  au  bord 
de  I'eau,  apr^s  une  lieue  dv3  cliemin,  par  vie  belles  Prairies,  nous  aper- 
ceusmes  le  Fort.* 

There  is  hardly  a  possibility  of  a  mistake  in  the  date,  for 
Allouez  left  the  tovm  of  the  Outagamie,  otherwise  the 
mission  of  St  Mark,  on  Wolf  River,  beyond  Lake  Poygan,  on 
April  27.  This  and  the  twenty-eighth  were  spent  in  coming 
down  the  Wolf,  in  crossing  Lake  Poygan,  and  in  covering  the 
additional  stretch  of  Wolf  River  to  its  union  with  the  Fox.  It 
was  from  this  latter  point  that  on  April  29  he  began  ascending 
the  Fox. 

ISTow,  the  twenty  or  thirty  miles  up  stream,  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  site  of  Berlin,  would  not  require  more 
time  to  cover  than  Allouez  really  took;  for  he  arrived  at  the 
landing  place  before  nightfall  on  the  thirtietli,  and  crossing 
three  miles  of  prairie,  to^^'ards  the  south,  reached  the  town. 
Surely,  there  is  no  question  here  of  a  run  of  one  hundred 
miles  in  two  days.  With  the  aid  of  the  present  data.  I  should 
say  that  the  town  (or  fort)  of  the  Mascoutin  was  then  situ- 
ated about  on  a  line  joiniug  the  present  villages  of  Ripon  and 
Berlin,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  latter.  Jolliet^s  maps 
and  Marquette's  would  both  seem  to  place  it  a  little  farther 
to  the  southeast. 

8  All  the  original  MSS.  of  the  early  Relations  (1615-72)  are  missing — 
at  least  I  Vnosv  of  no  fragment  extant — so  that  thts  only  way  of  verify- 
ing citations  is  to  compare  them  with  the  printed  text.  The  original 
MSS.  of  what  are  called  "Les  Relations  In^dites"  (1672-79)  are  prcv- 
served  in  tlie  .'snliives  of  St.  T-lary's  C'olkgv-,  !\lcntrea(;  all  of  these, 
however,  were  publislied  by  Dr.  Thwaites  in  his  73-volume  edition  of 
th-o  Jesuit  Relations  (Cleveland,  1S:h;-1901). 

*Jes.  Eels.,  liv,  pp.  226,  '228. 
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'  We  have  an  account  of  anoilier  trip  up  Fox  Kiver,  in  the 
Relation  of  1671.  Dahlon  then  accompanied  Allonez.  The 
starting  point  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  head 
of  Green  Bay,  where  they  had  arrived  on  Scptcmher  6,  16T0, 
and  wliere  they  apparently  sj^ent  a  day.    One  day's  journey 


Father  Jones's  Map  of  the  Fox-Wisconsin  Route 


from,  tliis  point  hrings  them  to  a  stretch  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
miles  of  rapids.  The  entire  distance  from  Green  Bay  to  the 
Mascoutin  is  given  as  '^more  than  twenty  leagues,'^  and  the 
description  of  the  locality  should  he  of  much  sei-vice  in  identi- 
fying the  site: 

II  faut  xioiic  avancer  plus  cle  vingt  lieues  dans  ce  lieau  pais,  avant 
que  (le  se  renfire  a  la  Nation  du  Fen  [?Jascoutiii j,  qui  est  placue  sur  un 
petit  costeaii,  d'ou  Ton  n^;  decouvre  do  tons  costez  que  de  vaster  prair- 
ies, avec  quolquos  hocag^^s,  Opars  'en  divert  tjiidroits,  et  quo  la  nature 
ne  scmble  produire,  que  pour  le  contenternent  des  yeux,  ou  pour  la 
necessity  des  hommes,  qui  ne  peuvent  se  p.'isser  vlo  bois. 
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It  was  an  eleven  days'  trip.  The  town  was  palisaded,  and 
comprised  not  only  the  Mascoiitin  but  the  Miami  also,  so  that 
the  population  exceeded  three  thousand,  with  an  effective 
force  of  eight  hundred  warriors.^ 

In  1672,  Allouez  says:  ^^je  m'embarquai  pour  la  mission 
de  St.  Jacques  des  Machkoutench  le  9  aout  de  Tannee  1672 
er  j'y  arrival  le  13  du  memo  inois."°  Unfortunately  Allouez 
does  not  clearly  indicate  the  point  of  departure,  but  prefaces 
this  statement  by  sayiug:  "A  few  days  after  the  departure  of 
Pather  Henry  Nouvel."  It  is  probable  that  St.  Erancis 
Xavier's  mission,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,  was  where  Father 
Nouvel  had  taken  leave  of  hiui.  This  seems  to  be  implied  in 
what  he  says  of  his  return  trip :  ''Le  .6  Septembre  *  -5^ 
je  partis  pour  relourner  a  uotre  mission  de  St.  Frangois 
Xavier."^  On  the  ninth  they  stove  in  their  canoe,  and  re- 
mained stranded  for  about  seven  days,  i.  e.,  imtil  the  sixteenth, 
when  they  resumed  their  journey  and  arrived  at  their  chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

There  is  nothing  impossible,  nor  improbable,  in  all  this. 
The  whole  distance,  according  to  his  approximation,  was  over 
sixty  miles,  say  a}x)ut  seventy ;  though  it  would  seem  that  from 
Green  Bay  to  Berlin  the  actual  distance  is  ninety-four,  accom- 
plished in  five  days;  that  is,  nineteen  miles  a  day  against  the 
current,  and  one  day  less  for  the  return  trip. 

In  the  passage  in  Marquette's  jounial  no  mention  is  made 
cf  the  date  on  which  he  left  Green  Bay  to  enter  the  river 
which  flows  into  it.  II*^  speaks  of  the  abundance  of  game 
along  its  banks,  of  its  gentle  llow  at  first,  then  of  the  rapids 
and  of  the  sharp  rocks  in  its  bed,  much  as  the  other  mission- 
aries have  done;  finally,  of  his  having  tasted  the  mineral  waters 
of  the  river  which  was  not  far  from  that  tovm  (Mascoutin). 

■>I(l.,  Iv,  pp.  184,  190,  198,  200. 
«/(/.,  Iviii,  p.  2.t. 

7 The  original  MS.  has  "jo  partis  pour  aller  cliez  nous"  (to  go  homo). 
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Ho  speaks  of  the  plant,  which  was  held  to  be  a  specific  against 
Bnake-bites,  and  adds  that  he  collected  a  quantity  of  it  to  ex- 
amine more  leisurely  as  they  continued  their  journey  towards 
the  Mascoutin,  ^'where  we  arrived  on  June  7."  He  affirms 
tliat  this  was  the  farthest  limit  of  French  exploration.  The 
town  was  then  inhabited  by  Miami,  Mascoutin,  and  Kickapoo. 
The  town,  he  says,  was  charmingly  situated: 

Car  d'une  4minenci3  sur  laquelle  elle  est  placee  on  •decouvre  de  toutes 
parts  des  prairies  a  perte  de  velie,  partagees  par  des  bocages,  ou  par 
des  bois  de  haute  futaye.  La  terre  y  est  tres  bonne,  et  rend  beaucoup  de 
bled  d'inde.  Les  Sauvages  remassent  quantity  de  prunes  et  de  raisins 
dont  on  poiirroi  faire  beaucoup  de  vin  si  L'on  vouloit.s 

This  description  tallies  perfectly  with  that  given  by  Allouez, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  1G70  (September  15).  One 
would  naturally  iufer  that  there  is  question  here  of  the  same 
site.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  meution  a  lauding  place  one 
league  from  the  more  inland  town ;  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
does  he  explicitly  tell  us  that  the  town  Avas  on  the  river  bank. 
He  may  not  have  adverted  to  it  as  of  any  consequence,  espe- 
cially as  Allouez  had  already  gone  over  the  ground  and  noted  it. 
However,  note  the  phrase,  which  though  am])iguous  may  have 
some  bearing  on  the  difficulty:  he  drank  of  the  '"Eaux:  miner- 
alles  de  la  liiviere  qui  n'est  pas  loing  de  cette  bourgade." 
Qui  refers  to  river,  as  the  verb  is  in  the  singuLar.  This  may 
either  mean  '"of  the  mineral  springs  of  a  stream  flowing  into 
the  River  of  the  Mascoutin  not  far  from  their  village;"  or  else, 
^'ihc  mineral  >prings  of  the  ]\Iascontiii  Kiver  itself,  which 
[river]  was  not  far  from  the  village." 

If  the  former  interpretation  be  correct,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  make  an  efiort  to  locate  the  springs — I  suppose  they 
still  exist — for,  a  few  miles  from  that  tributary,  one  league 
inland,  on  the  east  or  southeast  side  of  the  Fox,  one  should  he 
able  to  locate  tlie  ominencc  ip)okon  of  as  surrounded  by  prairie 

^Jea.  Rels.,  lix,  pp.  99,  103. 
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land  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  If  the  Latter 
rendering  is  taken  as  correct,  then  we  have,  incidentally,  at 
least,  a  corroboration  of  Allouez's  statement,  ^^he  drank  of  the 
Eiineral  springs,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mascontin  Eiver,  from 
which  river  the  town  lay  bnt  a  sliort  distance."  This  would 
also  imply  that  the  springs  were  not  far  down  stream  from  the 
landing  plaoe.^ 

Marquette  reached  the  Mascoutin  village  on  the  seventh,  and 
set  out  from  it  on  the  tenth  of  June.  AVe  now  come  to  the  main 
difficulty:  ^'ISTous  scauions  qua  trois  lieues  de  Maskoutens 
estoit  une  Eiviere  qui  se  dechargc  dans  Missisipi."^^  Theve- 
not  has  de  also.^^  John  Gibnary  Shea,  in  his  Discovery  of  ihe 
Mississippi^  likewise  gives  de^~  The  Belations  Inedltes  alone 
have  deSj  an  unwarrantable  deviation  from  the  text,  which 
would  force  the  translator,  without  alternative,  to  render  the 
clause  into  English  thus:  ^'threo  leagues  from  the  Mascoutin" 
(in  the  plural),  meaning  the  members  of  that  nation  occupy- 
ing a  certain  determined  territory.  This  latter  reading  is  not 
fairly  admissible.  As  the  text  stands  in  the  original  MS.,  it 
can  possibly  have  but  one  of  iivo  meanings,  first:  ^^de  Mas- 
koutens,'' i.  e.,  from  the  village  of  that  name;  or  second,  froin 
the  river  so  called.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Marquette 
does  not  use  the  article  before  names  of  rivers.  We  have, 
besides  numerous  others,  an  instance  in  this  very  phrase,  where 
he  says:  'Svhich  empties  into  Missisijn"  and  not  ''into  the 
Missisipi.-'  This,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  phrase  in  the 
manus<''ript  is  very  T.lainly  written,  and  in  view  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  water  i*oute  they  followed  from  the  town  to  the 

6  See  picture  of  the  mineral  spring  thought  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be  the 
one  mentioned  by  Marquette,  ante,  p.  ICS — Ed. 
loOrig-inal  MS. 

11  Paris  edition,  1G81,  p.  9.  The  Thvvaites  edition  (Clevelatid)  has 
the  same. 

12  Edition  of  1852,  p.  237. 
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'portage  (which  sterns  to  indicate  a  stretch  of  river  naviga- 
tion much  in  excess  of  three  leag^ies),  would  be,  in  the  face 
of  the  other  difficulties,  a  sufficiently  cogent  reason  for  adoptr 
ing  the  second  meaning. 

[Facsimile  of  Marquette's  MS.] 

In  other  words,  the  ^^thrce  leagues"  uientioned  have  no  bear- 
ing whatever  on  the  question  as  to  where  the  town  was  situated- 
The  phrase  ^^Nous  scauions  qua  trois  lieues  de  Maskoutens 
estoit  une  Riviere  qui  se  decharge  dans  Missisipi"  etc.  would 
to  my  mijid,  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  following  para- 
phrase: ''We  had  heard  [for  otherwise  the  French  explorers 
did  not  know]  that  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  Maskoutens 
Eiver  there  w^as  another  river  v/hich  flov/ed  into  the  Missis- 
sippi. Eventually,  however,  the  guides  we  had  taken  suc- 
ceeded {no'iis  conduisirenf  Us  heurercsement :  happily)  in  pilot/- 
ing  us  to  a  spot  where  the  portage  was  only  2,7C0  paces  [6,750 
feet]  long.''  This  is  far  more  plausible  than  the  supposition 
that  the  three  leagues  stand  for  all  the  distance  between  the 
site  of  the  towTi  of  Mascoutin  and  the  nearest  available  point 
on  Wisconsin  River,  the  only  other  possible  sense  of  '^de  Mas- 
koutens" to  tlio  river  flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  It  also 
commends  itself  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  the 
obvious  one,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  tiie  names  of  rivers 
v/ere  not  then  immutably  determined,  aiid  that  ]\[arquette 
omits  habitually  the  antecedent  defiuite  article. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view^,  may  be  quoted  a  lino  or  so 
from  a  modem  traveller:  "For  a  dozen  miles  beyond  the 
Fox  River  end  of  the  canal,  the  river,  as  I  have  before  said,  is 
dredged  out  through  the  swamp  like  a  big  ditch,"  etc.  What 
he  said  before  was:  ''A  few  battered  sheds  yet  reiman  of  old 
Fort  Winnebago  on  a  loMCSomc  hill* 'rk  near  where  the  canal 
joins  the  Fox;  while  beyond  to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye 
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oau  reach,  there  is  a  stretch  of  wild-rice  swamp,  through  which 
the  government  dredges  have  scooped  a  narrow  chamiel  about 
as  picturesque  as  a  cranberry-marsh  drain.'"^  In  1673  things 
might  have  been  more  picturesque;  but,  for  convenience  sake, 
a  marsh  drain  would  have  been  better  appreciated  by  the 
French  explorers.  The  three  leagues  could  well,  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  vrording  of  the  Relation,  be  referred  to  this 
stretch  betw^een  the  Fox,  over  the  portage,  and  to  the  first 
glimpse  of  comparatively  clear  navigation  beyond,  on  the  Wis- 
consin ;  and  this  would  have  been  the  first  impression  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  divide,  gathered  from  the  reports  received;  though 
the  explorers,  when  they  had  reached  the  actual  divide,  becrone 
aware  that  the  portage  itself  was  much  narrower.  Read  now, 
Marquette's  way  of  putting  it: 

W'e  [the  party  of  French  explorers]  had  learned  that  three  leagues 
from  [the]  Maskoiitens  [River]  there  was  a  river  [the  Wisconsin] 
which  empties  into  [the]  Missisipi;  we  knew  moreover  that  the  poi-nt 
of  the  compass  to  hold  to  r^each  it  [the  Wisconsin]  was  west,  south- 
west; but  the  coiii'se  is  so  involved  by  numerous  swamps  and  little 
lakes  that  it  is  easy  to  lose  one's  %vay,  the  more  so,  as  the  river  [the 
Mascoutens,  later  named  the  Fox]  which  leads  to  it  [i.  e.,  the  maze 
just  described]  is  so  choked  with  wild  rice  that  the  channel  is  scarcely 
discoverable;  indeed  to  effect  this  [i.  e.,  trace  out  the  channel]  we  had 
gr^sat  neev]  of  our  tw;o  guides.  Eventually  [or  accordingly raiissi]  they 
successfully  [happily: 7ieurcMsewe;if]  piloted  us  to  a  portage  2,700  paces 
across,  and  helped  us  to  carry  our  canoes  to  launch  upon  this  river 
[the  Wisconsin].!^ 

13 K.  G.  Thwaites,  Historic  Watencays  (Chicago,  1888),  pp.  144,  146. 
14  Words  in  brack^its  supplied  by  author. 
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Marquette's  jounial  of  the  Jolliet-]\rarquett6  discovery  of 
the  Missit^sip})]  TJiver  (1673)  was  first  published  in  France  by 
Melchisedec  Thevonot,  who  embodied  it  in  his  Becueil  de  Voy- 
ages (Paris,  1G81).  Accompanying  the  narrative  was  a  map, 
understood  to  be  Marquette's,  with  the  inscription,  "Carte  de 
la  decouverto  faite  I'an  1673,  dans  I'Amerique  Septentrionale" 
(map  of  the  discovery  made  in  1673  in  i^orth  America). 
Many  years  hater  a  holograph  map  by  Marquette  was  discov- 
ered in  the  archives  of  St.  Zslary's  College,  Montreal,  and  first 
published  by  Jc>hn  Gilmary  Shoa  in  his  Discovery  and  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Mississippi  Yo.lley  (iSew  York,  1853)/  This 
genuine  map  by  the  great  explorer  was  so  unlike  that  attributed 
to  him  in  the  Thevenot  collection,  that  the  latter  was  at  once 
discredited.  Shea  supj)oscd  that  Thevenot's  chart  might  have 
been  made  by  JoUiet;  but  the  latter's  original  map  v>^as  later 

^  Tlie  !T-prodiictioTi  piven  liorewith.  is  inorvi  accurate  tlian  that  of 
Shea,  having  been  i);ioto.rrai)hed  directly  ircin  the  original  chart  In 
the  CoIlcKO  of  St.  Israry,  Montreal;  wheroav^  Shea's  map  was  traced, 
ami  in  this  process  somev.iiat  chan;.3ed  and  "improved." 


By  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg,  Ph.  D. 
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.    found  v^ith  tLo  dedication  to  Count  de  Fronteuac,  proving  its 
authenticity.^ 

Meanwhile  Francis  Parkin  an,  in  the  cou  rse  of  researches 
preparatory  to  his  historical  description  of  the  discovery  of 
tlie  Great  AVest,  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  at  Paris 
a  manuscript  map  that  bore  evidence  of  having  been  the  orig- 
inal from  which  Thevenot  obtained  the  chart  which  he  pub- 
lished as  an  accompaniment  to  Marquette's  journal.  Of  this 
manuscript  map  Parkman  secured  a  copy,  which  now  rests  in 
the  Library  of  Harvard  University,  where  it  is  known  as 
^'Parkman  Xo.  5."  ^  A  similar  copy  exists  in  the  Dominion 
Parliamentary  Library  at  Ottawa,  made  from  the  original  in 
1852.*  The  original  still  rests  in  the  Bibliotheque  ISTationale, 
and  was  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1892  in  connection  with  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Columbian  expedi- 

2  The  Wisconsin  section  is  ^iven  with  Lawson's  article,  ante,  p.  155. 
For  a  iuil-biz£d  leiii oducf/on  in  cOiOr  of  Jolliet's  map  see  Thwaites, 
Jesuit  Relations  (Cleveland,  1896-1902),  lix,  p.  86.  This  edition  is  the 
one  citBd  throughout  in  this  article. 

8  We  obtain  the  copy  here  reproduced,  from  a  photograph  taken  in 
Boston,  "by  the  kind  co-operation  of  Wi.liam  C.  Lane,  librarian  of  Har- 
vard University. 

*  Information  rec^eived  from  L.  P.  Sylvain,  deputy  librarian  of  the 
Parliamentary  Library,  states  that  the  Ottawa  copy  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  "Parkm.an  No.  5,"  save  for  two  additional  names,  "Chouanon"  and 
"R.  SabSquiqS" — the  latter  on  the  Ohio  River;  the  former  just  above, 
In  the  same  place  as  found  upon  the  Thevienot  map.  The  term  "mines 
vie  fer"  is  also  added  just  to  the  right  of  "Chouanon."  The  Ottawa 
copy  was  made  by  L.  P.  Morin,  surveyor  of  the  Department  of  Crown 
Lands  at  Quebec,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  (1852)  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  old  French  maps  for  that  department. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  dipthong  here  represented,  for  ty- 
pographical convenience,  by  the  figui-e  "8,"  and  occurring  frequently 
in  maps  and  other  publications  cf  the  French-American  missionarir^s 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  in  n-ality  on  —  the  u  being  superimposed 
on  the  o;  this  special  character  sought  to  represent  the  broad  sound  of 
the  English  oo. 
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Tlio  original  (size  about  lSx2S  inclrefrom  for  Francis  Parkman  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  Dominion  Parlianienta  he  Parkman  copy,  now  In  Harvard 
Unis'*Msity  Library.    Tlie  Ottawa  co 
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tion/  A  very  incorrect  outline  sketch  of  the  Parlanan  copy 
was  published  in  Justin  Wiusor,  Narrative  and  Critical  His- 
tory of  America  (Boston,  1884),  iv,  p.  221,  which  is,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  the  only  reproduction  of  this  interest- 
ing map  that  has  heretofore  been  printed.  The  neglect 
thereof  is  doubtless  ov/ing  to  Parknian's  judgment  concerning 
it.  He  said,  ^'The  whole  map  is  so  crude  and  careless,  and 
based  upon  information  so  inexact,  that  it  is  of  little  inter- 
est." « 

There  are,  however,  reasons  for  differing  from  this  opinion. 
Parkman's  condemuation  of  the  map  woukl  seem  to  be  based 
upon  two  lines  indicating  trails — one  foEowing  the  general 
course  of  the  Fox- Wisconsin  route,  and  designated  '"chemin  de 
Fallee"  (outward  route)  ;  the  otlier,  striking  across  country  to 
Lake  Michigan  from  a  point  on  the  ^iississippi  between  Rock 
and  Des  Moines  rivers,  and  labelled  ^'chemin  de  retour" 
(return  route).  Parkman  assimicd  that  these  trails  were  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  outward  and  return  routes  of  Jolliet 
and  jMarquette.  If  so,  they  are  manifestly  incorrect ;  but  there 
is  nothing  on  the  chart  itself  to  indicate  that  such  was  the 
intontion  '    Rather  are  they- meant  to -locate  two  great  Indian 

5 Henry  Harrisse,  in  Xotes  pour  scrvir  0  Vllistoire,  a  la  Bibliographic 
et  n  la  Cartographic  de  la  Noiivellc  France  (Paris,  1872),  p.  194,  asserts 
tliat  this  map  disappeared  after  the  two  American  copies  were  made, 
and  Winsor  simply  follows  him  in  this  assumption.  But  Harrisse  was 
in  error,  because  in  1892  the  original  wa^s  exhibited  at  Paris,  as  stated 
in  the  text.  Its  pre^ssi  mark  is,  "Cartes,  C.  17,7  )1,"  and  its  size  44x73 
centimetres  (about  18x28  inciies).  See  reference  thereto  in  Catalogue 
des  Documents  Geograpliiques  exposes  a  la  Section  des  Cartes  et  Plans 
de  la  BibliotJUque  Xatiqnale  (Paris,  1892),  pp.  23,  24. 

ep^rancis  Parkman,  La-  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West 
(Boston,  1892),  p.  452. 

7  Parkmaii's  error  may  have  been  fortified  by  a  mistake  on  the 
Thevenot  map,  reproduced  herewith,  which  carries  the  dott«3J  Ihif 
indicating  the  Indian  trail  along  tiie  lake  from  Chicago  to  the  SLur- 
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trails,  wliicli  from  time  irnmeinorial  have  followed  these  very 
routes.  The  outward  trail  follows  the  much-used  Fox-\Yiscon- 
sin  water  course,  necessarily  crossing  it  several  times;  but  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  this  be  intended  to  indicate 
the  course  of  travellers  by  watei\  The  return  route  follows  an. 
ancient  trail  from  the  Peoria  villages  near  the  Des  Moines  to 
those  of  the  Ivaskaskia  on  the  Illinois.  This  trail  was  later 
abandoned  for  that  known  as  the  '^Old  Sauk/'  running  some- 
what farther  north.  •  '^Chernin"  was  the  usual  French  term 
for  an  Indian  trail 

As  for  the  other  details  of  this  map,  which  Parlonan  calls 
*V/rudc  and  careless/'  Jared  Sparks  (speaking  of  the  Thevenot 
version)  properly  says,  ^'It  was  impossible  to  construct  it  with- 
out having  seen  the  principal  objects  delineated he  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  as  it  was  published  in  Paris  in  1681, 
it  could  only  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  two  explorers, 
Jolliet  or  Marquette,  or  at  least  inspired  by  their  accounts,® 
To  each  of  these,  however,  an  luithentic  map  has  already  been 
ascribed,  differing  so  entirely  from  the  one  we  are  considering, 
that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  this  could  have  been  a  copy  of 
either.  Wliat  possibility  is  there,  then,  of  considering  "Xo  5" 
as  genuine  ? 

The  difficulty  vanishes  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  journal 
prepared  for  posterity  by  the  great  missionary  explorer.  After 
recounting  his  joy  at  being  cho-cn  for  this  enterprise  which  he 
had  long  wished  to  undertake,  Marquette  relates  the  simple 
preparations  made  for  the  momentous  voyage,  saying: 

And  because  We  were  going  to  seek  unknown  countries,  "We  took 
every  precaution  in  our  power,  so  that  if  our  Undertaking  were  hazartl- 
ous,  it  should  tiot  be  foolhardy.  To  that  end  we  obtained  all  the 
Information  that  we  could  from  the  savages  who  had  frequented  those 
regions;  and  we  even  traced  out  from  their  reports  a  Map  of  the  whole 


geon  Bay  porta p:*.  a.^;  though  to  trace  the  return  route  of  the  explorerfi. 
Thtre  is  no  such  lino  on  ParkTiinu  ir.a?)  "No.  5." 

8  Jared  Sparks,  "Life  of  Father  :\rarquette."  in  Library  of  American, 
Biography  (New  York,  1856),  x,  pp.  297,  298. 
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Marquette's  holograph  map,  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal 
Reproduced  from  Tlnvaitfs,  Jesuit  Itclation-i,   lix,  by  courtesy  of  Burrows  lirorhurs  Co. 
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of  that  New  country;  on  it  we  indicated  the  ri\Ters  which  we  were  to 
navigate,  the  names  of  the  peoples  and  of  the  places  through  which 
we  wer^e  to  pasii,  the  Course  of  the  great  River,  and  the  direction  we 
were  to  follow  when  we  reached  it.  Above  all,  I  placed  our  voyage 
under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate,  promising  her 
that,  if  she  granted  us  the  favor  of  discovering  the  great  River,  I  would 
give  it  The  Name  of  the  Conctjption.a 

The  acknowledged  hologi-aph  map  of  Marquette,  in  St. 
Mary's  College,  Montreal,  answerc  in  detail  to  this  description. 
The  portions  of  Western  territory  known  to  Marqnette  before 
his  voyage,  are  well  sketched  in.  The  outline  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior^ and  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay, 
correspond  accurately  with  those  of  a  map  issued  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1670-71.^^  But  the  region  beyond  the  Mascoutin  village, 
which  was  then  the  limit  of  French  discovcry,^^  is  very  slightly 
drawn,  and  may  well  have  been  traced  simply  from  the  reports 
of  Indians.  Moreover,  the  Mississippi,  which  they  were  seek- 
ing^ is  made  to  bend  several  times  in  uncertain  fashion,  whereas 
the  explorers  speak  frequently  in  their  later  reports  of  the  re- 
markably straight  southward  coui*se  of  the  river  they  navi- 
gated. Close  inspection  also  reveals  a  dotted  line,  turning 
south,  to  indicate  ''the  direction  we  were  to  follow  when  we 
reached  it."  The  names  of  the  peoples  they  were  to  encounter, 
are  written  almost  at  haphazard  upon  this  map,  and  included 
in  the  generalizing  legend,  ''jSToms  des  iSTations  esloignees  dans 
les  terres"  (iSames  of  peoples  far  aw^ay  in  these  lands). 
Finally,  the  very  name  given  to  the  great  river  on  the  holograph 
chart  at  St.  Mar^^'s  corresponds  to  Marquette's  preliminary 
vow — ^'R.  de  ]a  Conception."  But  this  designation  for  the 
river  was  not  retained,  and  does  not  again  appear.    At  first 

9Jes.  Rcls.,  lix,  pp.  91,  93. 

10  See  the  accompanying  map  reproduced  from.  Jes.  Rels.,  Iv.  May 
there  not  be  an  indication  in  the  similarity  here  alluded  to,  of  the 
authorship  of  this  map?  No-.io  of  the  Western  missionaries  was  better 
fitted  tha.i  Marquette  to  have  drawn  the  outlinv;S  of  this  unusually  ac- 
curate and  now  famous  early  chart  of  the  Upper  Lakes. 

11  Jes.  Rels.,  lix,  p.  101. 
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Jesuit  map  of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  "Relation"  of  1670-71 
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Let  lis  examine  it  in  some  detail.  Leaving  the  Fox-Wisconsin 
portage  to  descend  tlie  latter  river,  the  first  object  noted  in 
the  journal  was  a  ''spot  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  an 
iron  mine;''  and  here,  the  map  presents  tlio  legend,  "Mine  de 
Fer.''  Upon  entering  the  ]\Iississippi,  Marqnette  remarks,  ''To 
the  right  is  a  large  Chain  of  very  high  mountains,"  and  these 
are  carefully  indicated  on  the  map.  The  visit  to  the  villages 
of  the  Peoria  tribe  of  the  Illinois,  was  the  first  event  of  note 
after  leaving  the  Wisconsin.  Tliis  village  consisted,  says  Mar- 
quette, of  three  hundred  cabins.  Xow  the  first  legend  on  the 
map  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  is,  "Peouanca  [mis- 
print for  Peouarea]  300  cabanca."  Before  reaching  the  Mis- 
souri, they  passed  "near  rather  high  rocks  that  line  the  river;" 
note  these  upon  the  map  now  under  consideration.  Between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  tliey  "passed  by  a  Place  dreaded 
by  the  savages  because  they  believe  a  manitou  is  there."  The 
maker  of  the  map  has  somewhat  ingeniously  inserted  at  this 
point  the  statue  of  a  manitou — merely  to  indicate  the  site,  not 
the  type  of  manitou,  which  was  here  a  devouring  whirlpool. 
The  ])revious  year,  a  rock  statue  of  a  manitou  had  been  found 
in  the  Fox  valley  by  the  missionary  Claude  Allouez;  the  car- 
tographer evidently  had  this  in  mind  when  the  term  manitou 
was  used.^* 

On  passing  the  Ohio,  Marquette's  journal  mentions  that 
upon  that  stream  was  the  habitat  of  a  tribe  so  numerous  that 
"in  one  district  there  are  as  many  as  23  villages,  and  15  in 
another  quite  near  one  another."  Upon  the  map,  there  are 
two  large  clusters  of  villages,  with  nearly  corresponding  num- 
bers. Just  below  this  the  explorers  met  savages  armed  with 
guns,  who  appear  upon  the  map  with  the  >gend,  "ils  ont  des 
fusila"  (these  have  fusils)  ;  and  behind  them  is  inserted  the 
word  "Europeans,"  to  indicate  the  conjectural  snurce  of  these 
fire-arniri.      Then  the  ]\ritchigamea  and  Akansea  villages  are 

i^Jcv.  Rels.,  Iviii,  p.  84.  Probably  this  is  the  statue  alliided  to  in 
the  inscription  on  this  map,  as  '  found  in  a  beautiful  valley." 
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marked,  and  a  cross  placed  at  the  final  limit  of  the  voyage, 
opposite  Avhich  is  written,  ^'On  est  venu  iusqnes  icy  a  la  hau- 
teur de  33.  deg.'^  (they  came  as  far  as  this  to  the  height  of 
the  33d  degree).  The  return  journey  up  the  Illinois  is  marked 
by  the  Xaskaskia  village;  there  arc  also  indicated  the  portage 
at  Chicago  and  that  at  Sturgeon  Bay — the  latter,  the  near- 
est method  of  reaching  from  Lake  ^1  ichigan  St.  I'rancis  Xavier 
mission  (at  the  modern  De  Pere,  Wisconsin). 

In  my  mind,  no  doubt  exists  that  this  map  ^'ISTo.  5'^  repre- 
sents the  discovery  made  by  Marquette  and  Jolliet  in  1673 ; 
that  it  was  drafted  before  the  publication  of  the  former's 
journal  in  1681 — since  the  (Thevenot)  map  published  at 
that  time  was  plainly  derived  therefrom  that,  far  from 
being  crude  and  careless,  it,  is  remarkably  accurate  in. 
details ;  and  that  thus  it  must  have  been  prepared  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  two  explorers. 

A  few  details  upon  ^^I^o.  5'^  indicate  Jolliet's  possible  co 
operation:  in  his  account  he  speaks  of  the  ''pierres  sanguines" 
(blood-red  stones),  and  of  mines  of  copper,  marble,  saltpetre, 
and  slate — all  of  which  find  place  upon  this  charc.^^  The 
weight  of  evidence  is,  however,  in  favor  of  Marquette's  author- 
ship ;  for  not  only  have  we  another  contemporary  ma^  by  Jol- 
liet, but  the  close  correspondence  of  "ISTo.  6"  with  Marquette's 
journal,  and  the  evident  intention  in  the  inscription  to  give  the 
Jesuits  full  credit  for  the  discovery,  all  point  to  the  missionary 
as  the  cartographer.  The  legend  reads:  ''Carte  de  la  nouvelle 
decouverte  que  les  peres  Jesuits  ont  fait  en  I'annee  1672  et 
continuee  par  le  P.  Jacques  Marquette  de  la  mesme  compagnie, 

15 The  changes  on  the  Th(5\'^not  map  tended  in  part  to  discredit  its 
authenticity,  chiefly  in  carrying  the  river  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  is  only  suggested  in  Parkman  -map  No.  5.  Neviertheless,  before 
Shea's  production  of  Marquette's  St.  Mary's  College  map.  this  was 
recoirni/ed  '-a?  the  firrt  that  was  ever  published  of  the  Mississippi 
River."  On  tho  inferiority  of  the  Thevenot  map,  see  Jes.  ReJs.,  lix,  p. 
295. 

leMargry,  Dccouv.  ct  CtabJ.,  i,  p.  '261. 
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accompagne  de  quelques  fraiiQois  en  Faniiee  1073,  qii'on  ])ortrra 
nommer  en  frangois  la  ]\[anitonniie,  a  cause  de  la  Statue  qui 
s'est  trouvee  dans  une  belle  vallee,  et  que  les  Sauvages  vont 
reconnoistro  pour  leur.  divinite,  qu'ils  appellent  Manitou  qui 
signifie  esprit  ou  genie"  (Map  of  the  new  discovery  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  made  in  the  year  1G72  and  continued  by  Father 
J acques  Marquette  of  the  same  company,  accompained  by  sev- 
eral Frenchmen  in  the  year  1673,  which  might  be  named  the 
Manitomnie,  because  of  the  Statue  which  was  found  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  whicb  tlie  Savages  recognized  as  their 
divinity,  that  they  call  Manitou,  signifying  a  spirit  or 
genius. ) 

This  reference  to  the  discovery  of  1672,  without  doubt  con- 
cerns the  journeys  of  the  missionaries  at  Green  Bay  as  far  as 
the  Mascoutin  village,  which,  before  the  vo}  age  of  J olliet  and 
Marquette  in  1673,  was  the  limit  of  French  exploration.  Upon 
such  a  joimiey  was  found  the  manitou  statue,  already  alluded 
to.  The  somewhat  fantastic  idea  of  naming  the  whole  newly 
discovered  country  La  Manitoumic,  is  a  cnrious  suggestion 
from  an  undoubted  Jesuit  source,  since  they  regarded  all  these 
manitous  as  devils  incarnate.  A  similar  suggestion  as  to  the 
form  of  a  title,  came  from  Jolliet,  who  proposed  La  Colbertio 
as  an  appellation  for  the  land  which  he  hoped  to  colonize,  in 
consequence  of  his  discovery.^^ 

The  only  difficulty  in  accepting  this  map  as  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  ^Marquette,  lies  in  the  forms  of  the  nomenclature. 
S'hea  drew  up  a  table  of  differences  between  the  Thevenot  map 
(which  vai'ies  but  slightly  from  its  apparent  prototype,  'Tark- 
man  No.  5")  and  tliat  of  the  supposedly  pre-voyage  map  of 
]\Iarquette  already  described.'*  Some  of  these  may  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  Marquette  corrected  his  orthography 
after  the  voyage.    But  this  will  not  explain  divergencies  of  the 

17  Parkman,  La  italic,  p.  4.')3. 

18  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  2Iississippi,  p.  208;  Jea, 
Rels.,  lix,  p.  206. 
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chart  from  tlio  usage  in  the  text  of  the  journal  itself.  The 
map  under  consideration  is,  as  already  noted,  hut  a  copy  of 
an  original,  and  the  copyist's  errors  are  quite  obvious,  even 
ordinary  French  words  being  misspelled.  For  instance,  the 
transcriber  has  often  misread  ''a"  for  ''sf  he  has  written  ''Ter- 
rea  inliabitees"  for  ''Ten-es  inhabitees,"  and  ''^Figiirea  des 
monta"  for  '^Figures  des  monts."  A  like  misreading  of  ^'c" 
for  ^'e,"  and  ^^n"  for  ''r,"  has  transformed  Marquette's  te-i*m 
^^Peouarea"  into  "Peouanca."  Likewise,  tlie  spelling  ''Dakan- 
eea"  for  ''Akansea,"  is  no  doubt  a  simple  misreading  of  the 
article  "8"  for  '^D.''  In  this  same  way  "thJ^  is  misused  for 
**ch,''  as  in  ''Kithigami."  These  misreadiugs  and  copyist's  er- 
rors are  sufficient  to  account  in  large  measure  for  the  diver- 
gences; but  tlie  use  of  '^CaehuiiachSia''  for  the  village  of  the 
Illinois  tribe  designated  in  llarquette's  journal  as  ^'Kaskasia," 
might  seem  to  indicate  that  on  tlie  original  map  (of  which  it 
must  be  remembered  we  are  examining  but  a  copy)  some  of 
the  names  were  written  from  dictation,  and  given  a  supposedly 
phouetic  spelling.  Upon  the  whole,  the  nomenclature  of  the 
tribal  names  on  this  chart  ^^x^o.  5"  is  a  combination  of  that 
used  by  both  Jolliet  and  Marquette  on  their  other  maps,  and 
may  possibly  indicate  that  this  Avas  intended  as  the  final  or 
official  version. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  already  presented,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  conclusions : 

First,  that  the  holograph  map  of  Marquette  hi  the  College 
of  St.  Mary,  in  ^loutreal,  was  the  one  made  in  preparation  for 
the  voyage,  and  has  no  value  in  showing  the  results  of  the  dis- 
covery of  1673. 

Secondly^  that  the  map  in  Harvard  University  Library  known 
as  ^Tarkman  Xo.  5,"  is  a  copy  of  the  prototype  of  the  one  pub- 
lished by  Thevcnot  in  16S1  as  embodying  the  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Jollirt  and  Marquette/'^ 

i-»Tliis  Thevvnot  map  \m<\  ron«i(l'^ral)!e  vogue  in  oarly  Timvs.  It  was 
republiHh^^d  In  1780  by  a  Dutch  house,  with  the  title,  "Pays  et  Peuplo 
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Thirdly,  that  tlie  original  of  '^Parkinan  l^o.  5"  is  an  au- 
thentic work  of  the  explorers;  and  instead  of  lK?ing  ^^crude  and 
careless,"  is  exceptionally  accnratc  in  delineation  of  the  region 
explored,  and  entitled  to  high  rank  among  the  early  maps  of 
the  Great  West. 

Finally,  that  while  the  authorship  of  the  original,  of  which 
^'Parkman  ^o.  5"  is  a  copy,  cannot  positively  Ix^  asserted,  indi- 
cations are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  this  was  a 
genuine  map  of  ^[arquette,  prepai-ed  hy  him  to  emhody  the  re- 
sults of  his  voyage  of  exploration — possibly  intended  to  accom- 
pany his  official  report  to  the  Jesuit  authorities  in  France, 
and  as  such  one  of  the  two  first  maps  ever  drami  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries. 

ddcouverts  en  1673,  dans  la  Partie  S^eptentrionale  de  FAmfirique  par  P. 
Marquette  et  Joliet,  suivant  la  Description  qu'ils  o'nt  faite,  rectifi^e  sur 
diverse  observations  posterieures  de  uouveau  mis  an  jour  par  Pierre 
vander  Aa,  k  Leide"  (Countries  and  People  discovered  in  1673,  in  the 
Northern  part  of  America  by  Father  Marquette  and  Joliet,  according 
to  the  Dejcription  that  they  have  made,  rectified  by  later  observations, 
and  put  forth  anew  by  Peter  vander  Aa,  at  Leiden).  The  rectifications 
include  some  of  La  Salle's  forts,  but  add  an  extra  Ohio  River  from  the 
East — being  called  "R.  Quabouskigou,"  and  the  other  "Belle  Riviere." 
In  1780,  such  errors  were  inexcusable. 
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The  Founding  of  Milwaukee 


By  Edwin  S.  Mack,  A.  M. 

The  first  whit©  visitor  to  Milwaukee  was  probably  the  Jesuit 
missionary  J acques  Marquette,  who  coasted  by  the  locality  on 
his  way  to  Chicago  in  1674/  The  Jesuit  AUouez  and  the  ad- 
venturer La  Salle  may  also  have  seen  Milwaukee;  and  it  is 
said  that  St.  Cosnie,  the  Recollect  missionary,  touched  there  on 
his  way  to  Chicago  in  1699.  Then  comes  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
a  century,  when  Milwaukee  became  definitely  marked  as  a 
trading  point.  In  James  Gorrell's  Journalj  under  date  of 
1762,  we  find  a  reference  to  the  existence  of  an  Indian  village 
and  the  presence  of  an  English  trader.^  A  French  trader  is 
reported  there  in  1777  by  Gautier,  and  by  Sainuel  Kobertson 
in  1777  and  1779;  Robertson  gives  him  the  name  of  Mo- 
rong.^  After  that  traders  seemed  to  come  and  go  continually. 
Notable  were  Alexander  la  Framboise  in  1785,  Antoine  le 
Clair  in  1800,  Joseph  la  Framboise  in  1802,  and  Thomas  G. 
Anderson  in  1803.^ 

1  For  this  period  see  Thwaites,  Story  of  Wisconsin  (Boston,  1890, 
1899),  pp.  62,  63,  110. 

Comment  ty  Ed. — But  since  that  book  was  Vritton,  much  new  light 
Lar>  been  thrown  on  the  subject,  especially  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and 
Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  xvii.  Marquette  and  Jolliet  passed  Milwaukee  on 
their  return  in  the  autumn  of  1G73;  and  Milwaukee  Bay  is  clearly  in- 
xlicated  on  "P^arkmau  map  No.  5,"  see  ante,  p.  184. 

2 Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  i,  p.  32. 

8  Id.,  xi,  pp.  206,  210. 

*Jd.,  ix,  pp.  137,  loS. 
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The  first  substantial! j  permaneTit  settleinent  was  doiibtless 
made  by  Jacques  Vieau,  who  came  in  1705.^  Shortly  after 
him^  probably  in  1798,  came  Jean  Baptiste  Mirandeau  (or 
Morandcau),  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  entered  Vieau's  em- 
ploy. There  has  been  an  attempt  to  weave  a  romantic  story 
about  Mirandeau;  but  Tiuck,  in  his  history  of  j\Iilwaukee,  has 
established  conclusively  that  Mirandeau  was  a  wanderer,  lack- 
ing strength  of  character  and  ability,  aud  that  ho  brought  no 
force  to  the  development  of  the  community.^  Vieau  built  for 
himself  a  dwelling  and  a  warehouse,  and  virtually  made  Mil- 
waukee his  home,  living  there  in  winter  and  making  it  the 
centre  of  his  summer  trading  excursio7is.  He  was  away  from 
Milwaukee  in  charge  of  a  post  at  Portage  for  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, from  1797  or  1798  on;  but  then  he  returned  to  Milwau- 
kee, and  remained  there  certainly  over  twenty  yeai's  and 
probably  considerably  longer. 

Solomon  Juneau  settled  in  Milwaukee  in  1818,  and  the  fol- 
h)wing  3'enr  bought  Vieau's  trading  post/  At  tliat  time  he 
was  already  married  to  Vieau's  daughter,  Josette,  so  that  his 
relations  with  Vieau  were  necessarily  close.  Vieau,  however, 
soon  resumed  trading^  becoming  the  agent  for  a  time  oi 
Michael  Dousman  of  Chicago.  Peter  J uneau,  a  brother  of  Sol- 
omon, also  came  to  the  locality,  and  he,  as  well  as  Solomon, 
established  homes  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about  the  site 
of  the  present  Pabst  Building.  Vieau's  house  was  located  near 
a  little  Potawatomi  village  on  the  soutli  side,  at  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Florida  street  and  Seventeenth  avenue.^ 

Meantime  the  community  at  Green  Bay  was  growing  south- 
ward, and  in  the  course  of  travel  from  Green  Bay  to  Fort 
Dearborn  (now  Chicago),  Milwaukee  was  occasionally  being 
heard  of.    We  know  that  Ebonezer  Child  was  there  in  1821, 

5  Id.,  xi,  p.  218;  xv,  p.  458. 

«J.  S.  Tiuck.  .)[iUcaukrc  (ISJil-So),  ill,  appendix. 
tWis,  Hist.  Cons.,  li,  pp.  253,  270;  xv.  pp.  458,  459. 
8  Buck,  i,  p.  28. 
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and  again  in  1827;  and  that  this  latter  year  John  H.  Fonda 
likewise  visited  there.  Doubtless  other  travellers  touched 
there  from  time  to  time.^  The  lead  mines  in  the  south- 
western part  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  were  in  development; 
and  the  story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  combined  with  cui*- 
rent  tales  of  mineral  wealth,  vfas  bringiiig  the  country  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  into  prominence.  At  the  same  time  the 
federal  government  was  steadily  progressing  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  from  the  Indians,  and  in  the  extension  of  the 
public  survey,  and  the  opening  of  the  new  lands  for  settle- 
ment. By  a  treaty  concluded  at  W^ashington  February  8, 
1831,  and  proclaimed  July  9,  1832,^^  the  Indian  lands  north 
and  east  of  ^lilwaukee  Eivcr  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States;  and  by  a  treaty,  made  at  Chicago  with  the  Potawa- 
tomi  and  other  tribes  on  September  26,  1833,^^  although  not 
proclaimed  until  February  21,  1835,  the  United  States  ax> 
quired  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  territory  westn)f  Lake 
Michigan.  The  treaty  gave  the  Indians  the  right  to  retain 
the  lands  for  three  years,  if  they  so  desired;  but  surveys  were 
actively  entered  on,^"  and  very  soon  after  new^s  of  the  treaty, 
settlers  began  to  come  into  the  district  in  anticipation  of  the 
govermnent  sale  of  lands. 

It  must  have  been  readily  apparent  to  anyone  who  consid- 
ered the  situation,  that  somewhere  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  a  large  city  must  be  established,  to  furnish  the  con- 
necting point  from  the  lake  waterway  to  the  interior.  John 
Farmer's  map  of  the  territories  of  Michigan  and  Ouisconsin, 
published  in  1830,  showed  the  '':Milwalky  Bay"  and  "Mil- 
walky  Eiver,"  with  a  notation  that  a  Potow^atomi  village  and 
two  American  families  were  there,  and  this  gave  perhaps  the 
first  public  information  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  site. 

However,  the  first  person  vdio  definitely  seized  on  the  idea 

^Wis.  Hist.  CoJls.,  ill,  p.  2^^0;  iv,  p.  v,  pp.  ir.S,  218. 

10  V.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vii,  p.  312. 
n/?r/cZ.,  p.  431. 

12  The  government  map  of  the  public  survey  was  published  in  183'5. 
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of  making  Milwaukee-  a  city,  apjx^ars  to  have  been  Morgan 
Lewis  Martin  of  Green  Bay.  Micliael  Dousman  agreed  with 
Martin  to  share  any  purchase  for  a  town-site  on  the  Milwau- 
kee Eiver;  and  Martin  came  to  i\Iilwaul^ee  in  July,  1833,  to 


Reduced  faJsimiFe  of  Ms.  Map  of  Milwaukee 

Drawn  by  Morgan  Lewis  Martin,  of  Green  Bay,  in  Aug-iist.  1833.  Orig- 
inal in  Wisconsin  Historical  Lil)rary,  Wisconsin  Mss.,  series  J. 


explore  the  harbor  •faeilitios  Tie  tln-ii  surveyed  the  outlet  of 
the  river  and  made  a  uuip  of  the  viciuily,  in  whicli  he  showed 
the  direction  of  the  river,  tlie  location  of  the  swamps,  the 
Potawatomi  village,  and  the  liouses   of  Yieau   and   the  two 
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Jiiucaus.^^  He  evidently  very  quickly  matured,  his  plans  for  a 
city,  and  lie  made  a  bargain  witli  Juneau  by  which  they  were  to 
share  equally  in  the  development  of  the  town-site,  Martin  in 
fact  representing  Dousman  as  well  as  himself  in  this  trans- 
action. The  date  of  this  agreement  is  given  as  October, 
1833;^^  and  this  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  recently  discovered  at  Green  Bay  by  Dr.  Thwaites, 
written  by  Juneau  to  Martin  on  December  1,  1833,  in  which 
Jimeau  acknowledges  receipt  from  Martin  (who  was  then  in 
attendance  at  the  legislative  council  at  Detroit)  of  a  letter 
written  by  Martin  ISToveniber  1,  1833.  In  this  document, 
Juneau  outlines  the  work  he  is  doing  in  making  improvements 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  east 
side,  with  the  evident  pui'poso  of  establishing  his  right  to 
preemption  of  the  entire  quarter  section  now  forming  part 
of  the  lower  Seventh,  Second,  and  Fourth  wards  of  the  city. 
Martin  and  Juneau  acted  in  full  and  friendly  accord,  but 
Martin  was  the  directing  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  His  pro- 
jected to^vn  must  have  been  steadily  in  his  mind,  for  we  also 
find  among  his  papers  a  power  of  attorney  given  to  him 
March  2,  1835,  under  which  he  is  authorized  by  Sheldon 
Thompson,  D.  G.  Jones,  Charles  Townsend,  and  others  to 
purchase  lands  having  an  extraordinary  value  above  mere 
farming  land,  and  evidently  having  reference  to  this  Milwau- 
kee town  site/^ 

Amons:  others  who  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  lo- 

isS^e  accompanying  map,  a  reiduced  facsimile  of  original  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

14  See  Martin's  statement  in  Buck,  i,  p.  40. 

It*  Following  is  a  verbatim  version  of  the' letter  itself,  the  original 
being  now,  together  with  the  power-of-attorney,  in  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Library: 

Dkau  Sir:  I  have  received  j'our  lett'er  dated  the  1st  Noveml>er  last, 
which  I  have  ihc  lionour  lo  rei'ly. 

Though  rather  lare  from  that  period,  you  must  be  aware,  that  I 
am  residing  sonm  distance  from  Chicago,  I  am  about,  as  you  know. 
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cality  was  ^Micajali  T.  Williams,  surveyor  general  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  resident  at  Cincinnati.  He  appointed  Byron  Kil- 
bonm  to  survey  government  land  in  Wisconsin,  assigning  liim 
to  Green  Bay;  and  Williams  suggested  to  Ivilbourn  tliat  when 
going  from  Fort  Dearborn  to  Green  Bay,  he  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  location  for  a  desirable  to^^m-site.  The  date  of  this  in- 
terview is  not  known,  but  probably  it  was  early  in  1834.  Wil- 
liams received  his  appointment  in  1832,  but  it  w^as  not  until 
1834  that  Kilbourn  first  visited  Milwaukee.  Maj.  Charles  H. 
Williajns  of  Baraboo,  a  son  of  Micajah  T.  Williams,  states 
that  Kilbourn  wrote  from  Green  Bay  that  a  city  would  be  lo- 
cated either  at  Green  Bay  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
Eiver,  and  probably  at  the  latter  location.  Ilowever,  a  letter 
written  by  Kilbourn  for  the  first  number  of  the  Milwaukee 

80  miles  from  Chicago,  but  being  now  on  Business,  I  am  handing  you 
this  present. 

For  what  you  had  spoken  in  your  letter  concerning  the  lots  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River  Milwawkey,  I  have  by  other  hands  through 
your  orders  inclosed  a  certain  piece  or  tract  of  Land,  and  planted 
thereon  Some  posts.    This  is,  what  I  Could  do  for  this  present  Year. 

You  must  be  av/are,  that  being  much  busy  about  the  interests  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  I  am  not  able  to  xio  as  much  as  I  would  wish 
for  my  ])resent  Concern,  Notwithstanding  these  daily  occupations,  I 
have  not  neglected  to  do,  what  was  necessary,  in  order  to  Substantiate 
my  rights  on  the  said  premises. 

I  arrived  very  late  at  Milwawkey,  I  was  detained  more  than  three 
weeks  at  Chicago  after  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  by  the  none 
arrival  of  the  Packet  to  Carry  my  Goods. 

You  may  safely  rely,  that  In  regard  to  this  Important  place  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  River  Milwawkey,  that  this  winter  I  shall  have 
logs  drawn  up  on  the  Spot,  anxl  early  next  Spring  I  will  build  an 
handsome  little  building,  as  a  Dwelling  house.  This  improvement 
will  Substantiate  more  for  the  right  Claims. 

I  would  let  you  know,  that  Cleaveiand  is  at  my  place  of  Residenct) 
Milwawkey,  that  h^^  Intends  and  hopes  by  the  Promises  of  Governor 
Porter  to  get  a  seainn  of  land  on  ih?J  \(^ry  spot.  But  you  know,  that 
In  the  Treaty  there  was  no  reservation  made  there  on  that  Subject. 

"^''h'prefore  you  may  rx'-st  assured,  that  no  person  would  ever  impose 
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Advertise?'  (July  14,  183G)  shows  that  the  first  visit  to  Mil- 
waukee which  impressed  him  was  in  Xovembcr,  1834,  when 
he  stopped  there  on  his  way  from  Green  Bay.  In  this  letter 
he  states  that  the  land  was  being  surveyed,  that  attention  was 
being  attracted  to  it  by  reports  of  surveyors  and  others,  and 
that  immigration  connnenced  that  winter  (apparently  1834- 
35).  Kilbourn  himself  did  not  settle  in  ]\Iihvaukee  until 
the  following  year,  1835.'' 

Even  before  Kilbourn's  visit,  settlers  had  begun  to  arrive, 
and  a  sawmill  had  been  built.  In  April,  1834,  the  settlement 
had  become  prominent  enough  to  excite  comment  and  a  pre- 
diction of  future  ijimiigTation  from  the  Green  Bay  Intellir- 
gcncer.^'^  Thus  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  ^licajali  T. 
Williams  and  with  him  Byron  Kilbourn  foresaw  the  possibil- 

on  me  by  Such  talks  on  this  Concern.  I  have  allready  Inclosed  the 
best  parts  of  Lands  on  my  side,  and  Intend  to  make  more  Inciosures. 

I  hope  that  you  would  favor  me  with  an  answer  directed  at  Mil- 
W-awkey.  This  honor  and  fnw  Lines  would  be  satisfactory  to  hear  as 
much  about  your  health  thau  about  your  Ideas  on  the  Subject.  Aa 
soon  as  Convenient  an  answer,  would  be  very  agreable. 

Being  unable  to  write  in  English,  this  present  is  written  by  a  Par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  and  who  is  a  Very  Discreet  person. 

I  am  very  Thankful  for  the  fifty  Dollars,  you  paid  for  me  to  Mr. 
Cadle.  I  would  be  forever  Grateful  to  so  a  Sensible  and  Generous 
offer,  you  are  making.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  you  would  succeed  in  all 
your  undertakings,  and  that  a  man  of  your  abilities,  though  met  with 
antagonistf^  Sometimes  you  would  defeat  their  plans,  and  that  you 
woulxi  plough  smoothly  through  the  Storms  and  oppositions  of  parties. 
This  is  on  what  I  Confidently  rely.  That  you  may  Steer  Calmly 
your  rudder  notwithstanding  the  boisterous  winds  of  ambition  and 
Jealousy.    This  is  the  very  wisli 

of  your  Most  humble  Servant, 
CirxAGO.  1st  Decei'il-er  l^ZZ.  Sou>mo.n  Ju-Neau. 

Morgan    L.    Martin    Esquire  Legislative  Council   Detroit  Michigan 
Territory. 

iMFi,v.  Hist.  CoV.s.,  iv,  pp.  250,  27 J;  Buck,  i,  p.  27. 
17  Issue  for  April  IG,  1834. 
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ity  of  a  city  ou  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  that 
KilboTirn  subsequently  concluded  that  the  mouth  of  the  ^Ul- 
waukee  River  would  be  its  site,  still  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  well  before  Kilbourn's  first  thought  of  the  subject,  and 
certainly  a  year  before  his  conception  of  Milwaukee  as  a  town- 
site^^  settlement  had  already  coimnenced,  jMartin  had  surveyed 
and  mapped  the  locality,  had  made  a  definite  bargain  with 
Juneau  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  town-site,  and  had  di- 
rected Juneau's  work  of  perfecting  his  title  by  preemption. 

In  the  work  of  opening  the  city  for  settlement,  however, 
Kilbourn  undoubtedly  soon  overtook  Juiieau  and  Martin. 
But  Kilbourn  was  only  one  of  many  settlers  who  came  to 
Milwaukee  beginning  with  the  years  1834  and  1835.  George 
H.  Walker  came  in  1834,  and  exploited  the  south  side  as  en- 
ergetically if  not  as  speedily  as  Kilbourn  did  the  west.  Fur- 
ther, Kilbourn  was  not  alone  in  his  ventures,  and  his  first  west- 
side  plat  is  signed  by  a  number  of  fellow  o^vners,  including 
Solomon  Juneau  himself. 

The  dates  of  the  first  surveys  are  necessarily  hazy.  The 
first  recorded  plat  of  the  east  side  covered  thirty  blocks.  It 
is  signed  by  B.  II.  Edgerton,  as  surveyor,  under  date  of  Auguat 
20,  1835,  and  was  recorded  September  8  following.  However, 
the  plat  must  have  been  in  use  before  this,  because  earlier  in 
the  month  sales  of  lots  by  reference  to  the  plat  were  made. 
Further,  there  is  credible  information  that  the  four  blocks  be- 
tween East  Water  street  and  the  river,  extending  from  Huron 
tc  Oneida  streets  (blocks  1,  2,  3,  4  in  the  Third  and  Seventh 
wards),  were  really  re-surveyed  by  Edgerton  from  an  original 
survey  made  in  1834  by  AVilliam  S.  Trowbridge.^®  Trow- 
bridge's survey  was  thus  fully  a  year  prior  to  any  possible  sur- 
vey under  Kilbourn's  direction,  and  may  have  Ix^en  made  even 
before  Kilbourn's  first  visit  to  Milwaukee.  The  plat  extended 
from  the  river  to' Van  Biiron  street,  and  from  Oneida  street 
south  to  the  present  Bufialo  (then  Lake)  street.    In  the  records 

18  Buck,  1,  p.  45,  rei>orts  Trowbridge's  etatement. 


14 
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it  is  entitled  ''Milwaukee  East  Side  Eiver;"  but  the  proprie- 
tor's certificate  merely  recites  that  it  is  the  ''Plat  of  the  Village 
of  ]\Jihvaiikee  in  tlic  Territory  of  Michigan."^® 

The  first  plat  of  the  west  side  was  made  by  Byron  Kilboiini, 
Archibald  Clybourii,  John  McCarty,  xllbeit  Fowler,  and 
Solomon  Juneau,  being  dated  October  8,  1835,  and  recorded 
the  following  day.  Tlie  entry  of  the  plat  in  the  volume  of 
recorded  deeds  is  entitled  a  plat  of  the  town  of  Milwaukee; 
but  in  the  recorded  plats  it  appears  under  the  heading  of  "A 
Plat  of  the  Town  of  ]\rilwaukeo  on  the  AYest  Side  of  the  Kiver," 
and  the  proprietor's  certificate  recites  that  it  is  a  "jdat  for  a 
town  situated  and  kno\^^l  as  the  'to^vn  of  Milwaukee'  situate  on 
the  W.  side  of  ]\lilw.  River  in  the  Co.  of  Mil.  and  Territory  of 
Mich.^'^'^  The  date  of  the  survey  for  this  map  does  not.  appear, 
but  the  record  shows  that  the  survey  was  made  by  Garret  Vliet, 
which  is  corroborated  by  the  manuscript  biography  of  Garret 
Vliet,  written  by  his  son,  and  now  in  the  State  Historical  Li- 
brary. It  a})pears  from  tliis  biography  that  Vliet  met  Kil- 
bourn  at  Green  Bay,  and  there  received  from  him  the  direction 
to  make  this  survey.  On  July  4,  1835,  Vliet  was  at  Fond  du 
Lac  on  his  way  south  from  Green  Bay,  so  that  the  survey  must 
have  been  made  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that  date.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Daniel  Wells  Jr.,  August  30,  1835,^'  we  find 
a  statement  showing  that  the  west  side  was  then  platted;  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  Vliet's  survey  may  have  been  in  pro- 
gress before  Edgerton's  survey  was  completed.  However,  the 
inference  from  the  dates  of  deeds,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  re- 
cording, go  to  corroborate  the  evidence  that  the  east  side  survey 
was  the  earlier. 

Although  Juneau  joined  in  the  plat  of  the  west  side,  never- 
theless the  direction  and  location  of  the  streets  on  the' east  and 

i»  Volume  of  "Bruwn  County  Records,"  p.  250,  in  office  of  regiBter 
of  deeds  of  MiiwauUei}  Counly. 

20  Records  of  tlie  register  of  deeds  of  Milwaukee  County,  vol.  3, 
Plats,  p.  3;  vol.  A,  Deeds,  p.  1. 

^1  Given  in  Buck,  i.  p.  75. 
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west  sides,  and  the  pliraseology  used  in  the  certificates  to  tlie 
pleis,  go  to  sliow  that  separate  toAvns  were  planned  on  the  cast 
ai3d  west  sides  of  the  river.    The  east-side  plat  uses  the  term 

//  1^  J  hj^ 

JcS)         i^^^  a^i€  ct^{r^^^-a^f^-' 


vU4^cAa.  pfix.  O^i^i^ff^  <>-^^i,c<.^.ij^/l ^^^^^^ 


Reduced  Facsimile  of  Autograpfi  Letter  of  Solomon  Juneau 

Dated  Milwaukee,  Auj-nist  9*,  1S41;  addressed  to  :\lori;an  L.  .Martin. 
Ori£rinnI  in  "Wisomisin  TTir-torical  Library.  Wisconsin  a,[.ss..  series  J. 

''Village  of  IMilwaiikee the  west-side  plat  designates  the 
''To\^ni  of  Milwaukee  situate  on  the  west  side  of  ]\rilwaukeo 
River'' — each  mapping  a  tovsai-site  complete  in  itself.  The 
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independence  of  the  two  coninimiities  is  also  indicated  by  a 
niaj)  publislied  by  W.  Haviland  (Cincinnati,  183G),  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  west-side  settlers,  althongh  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  this  publication  was  honest.  The  chart  represents  the 
west  side  as  laid  out  in  the  Vliet  survey,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  difference  at  the  southern  end  that  may  have  been  a 
printer's  blunder;  but  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  plat  of 
the  east  side,  recorded  prior  to  it,  is  entirely  ignored.  It  des- 
ignates the  east  side  of  the  river  only  by  government  survey; 
and  in  an  inset  map,  showing  the  environments  of  [Milwaukee, 
it  shows  the  roads  to  the  lead  mines,  to  Chicago,  and  to  Green 
Bay  entering  into  tlie  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and 
marks  the  east  side  merely  by  a  country  road  traversing  it 
diagonally,  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  unplatted. 

The  rivalry  between  the  settlers  of  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  river  did  not  end  with  these  plats,  but  grew  in  intensity. 
So  we  find  the  communities  quarreling  over  bridge-s,  opposing 
each  other  in  the  location  of  the  court  house,  and  rivalling  each 
other  in  establishing  schools,  in  maintaining  boats,  and  in  puf- 
fing their  virtues  in  print.  Popularly  the  west  side  was  called 
''KilbourntowTi,"  and  the  south  side  ''^Yalker's  Point;''  the 
cast  side  was  called  '^Juneau's  Side,"  and  occasionally  was  de- 
rided as  "Yankee  Hill."  Both  Juneau  and  Kilbourn  won  de- 
cided prominence.  Kilbourn  came  to  ]\Iilwaukee  as  an  edu- 
cated and  trained  man;  and  Juneau  advanced  quickly,  acquir- 
ing command  of  the  Englisli  language,""  developing  consti'uctive 
ability,  and  becoming  a  leader  in  the  community.  Thus  J  uneau 
appears  as  the  first  postmaster  in  1835,  as  one  of  the  granteoB 
of  a  bridge  in  183G,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  first  bank  in 
1837,  and  eventually  i\s  the  city's  first  mayor." 

22  Juneau's  native  tongue  was  French.  It  would  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  the  series  of  his  letters  in  the  manuscript  department 
Df  the  Wisconsin  Hibtorical  Lil)rary.  that  at  first  he  either  wrote  in 
French,  or  signed  lellors  written  in  English,  by  others  — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  one  given  ante.  i)p.  19S-200;  ])ut  latx^r,  he  came  to  write 
entire  letters  in  English,  as  per  the  facsimile  given  ion  p.  203. 

"Juneau  Is  mentioned  by  name  in  Laws  of  1SS6,  no.  15,  p.  37,  and 
no.  18. 
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The  settJemonts  on  cacli  side  of  the  river  continued  to  grow, 
and  with  the  growth  came  the  need  of  a  more  complete  govern- 
mental system.  The  rival  communities,  however,  insisted  on 
being  distinct,  and  the  south  side  could  not  be  included  for 
nearly  a  decade,  because  Walker's  title  to  the  land  was  clouded 
by  a  ^^iloat." 

The  semblance  of  a  local  government  for  the  !^^.ilwaukee  lo- 
cality begins  on  September  6,  1834,  Avhen  Milwaukee  County 
was  set  off  from  Bro^vn  Coimty  but  it  was  not  until  March 
17)  1835,  that  an  act  for  township  government  v/as  passed. 
This  statute  provided  that  the  county  of  Mihvaukee  should  con- 
stitute one  town,  and  that  the  first  to^^^l  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September  at  Solomon  Juneau's  house — - 
a  commentary  on  Juneau's  prominence  at  the  time.^^  A 
county  organization  was  provided  by  the  act  of  August  25, 
1835,  wdiich  enacted  among  other  provisions  that  the  county 
clerk  should  act  as  register  ef  deeds.**^  This,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
vided the  essentials  of  government;  but  it  lacked  provision  for 
the  details  of  administration  of  the  rjipidly-growing  community. 
Municipal  goverament  was  demanded,  and  it  w^as  attained  in 
1837  by  the  creation  of  what  were  then  called  tw'o  towns,  but 
what  might  more  properly  be  called  two  villages. 

The  rivalry  of  the  two  settlements  is  apparent  from  the  act 
under  which  they  were  incorporated.  The  statute  (enacted 
December  6,  1836)  is  general  in  form.  It  authorized  the  for- 
mation of  a  governmental  corporation  by  the  white  inhabitants 
of  any  town  or  village;  but  in  the  section  (No.  5)  providing 
for  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  town,  we  find  the  limita- 
tion ^'that  the  same  shall  not  exceed  two  miles  square,"  "  This 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  unite  the  communities  east 
and  west  of  the  ^lilwaukee  Eiver  into  one  town.-  Accordingly, 
in  February,  1837,  two  towns  were  organized,  which  designated 
themselves  as  the  ''Town  of  rvlilwaiikee  on  the  l-!ast  Side  of  ihe 

Gieeii  .Bay  J nttdigencer,  October  9,  1834. 
26  2(Z.,  April  28,  1835. 

Published  In  Id.,  September  2G,  1835. 
Le  ws  of  1836,  BO.  17,  p.  43. 
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River,"  and ''The  Town  of  Milwaukee  on  the  West  Side  of 
the  River."  The  east-side  town  included  all  the  land  east  of 
the  Milwaukee  River,  south  of  Brady  street.  The  west-side 
town  covered  a  larger  area,  including  the  land  west  of  the 
river,  bounded  by  the  present  Canal  street  on  the  south, 
Twenty-seventh  street  on  the  west,  and  JSTorth  avenue  on  the 
north. 

This  divided  government  must  soon  have  proved  unsatisfao 
tory,  because  by  act  approved  March  11,  1839,  a  to\m  corpo- 
ration was  organized,  which  combined  the  two  communities  as 
the  East  and  \Yest  wards  of  a  single  town.^®  The  consolidated 
town  left  the  east-side  boundaries  substantially  unchanged,  but 
slightly  reduced  the  area  of  the  west  side. 

The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  former  rival  towns  foimd  ex- 
pression in  provisions  of  the  act  by  wbich  each  ward  was  given 
substantially  independent  management  of  its  own  finances  and 
affairs.  xVmendments  in  detail,  of  this  charter,  were  made 
from  time  to  time;^''*  but  the  first  substantial  change  came  from 
the  act  approved  Februaiy  15,  1845,  by  which,  the  South  ward, 
formed  of  the  land  south  of  the  river,  was  added  to  the  mu- 
nicipality.^^ The  followiug.  year,  by  act  approved  January  31, 
181:6,  the  enlarged  couimunity  was  incorporated  as  a  city.^^ 
The  boundaries  were  somewhat  extended  and  it  was  divided 
into  five  wards — the  First  and  Third  w^ards  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  divided  by  Division  street  (now  Jmieau  avenue)  ; 
the  Second  and  Fourth  wards  ^\'cst  of  the  river,  divided  by 
Cedar  street ;  and  the  Fifth  ward,  south  of  the  river — ward 
lines  that  have  endured. 

With  the  addition  of  the  south  side  and  incorporation  as  a 
city,  the  couununity  bccauie  permanently  established  as  a  single 

28  The  resolutions  adopted  are  in  Buck,  i,  pp.  1C5,  IGG,  169. 
"9 Laics  of  JSoS-S'J,  no.  53,  p.  114. 

^0 Laics  of  J 639-','),  n.o.  25,  p.  34;  lSil-'f2,  p.  34;  18^2- ffS,  p.  89; 
JS.',.~!~.','i,  p.  42. 

"1  Laics  of  JS.','),  p.  41. 
^'^Laws  of  IS'fC),  i>.  1G4. 
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municipality.  But  tlie  rivalry  of  the  opposing  sides  of  the 
river  continued,  and  the  imprint  of  the  early  rival  wards  is, 
still  on  all  our  municipal  affairs.  The  common  council  still 
has  its  ward  coiumittees,  vigilant  of  the  wards'  interests;  and 
the  competition  betw€>en  the  w^ards  as  to  their  finances  and 
their  relative  shares  in  public  improvements  is  as  keen  as  it 
was  in  the  early  days. 

The  strength  of  the  local  spirit  has  been  sho\\Ti  also  in  the 
monuments  that  have  been  erected  to  the  founders  of  the  city. 
Kilbourn  is  remembered  by  a  wTst-side  park,  and  his  interest 
in  Ma^sonry  is  evidenced  by  a  west-side  lodge,  chapter,  and 
council  tbat  bear  his  name.  Juneau  is  honored  on  the  east  side 
by  a  statue,  a  park,  a  place,  and  an  avenue.  In  the  stress  of 
sectional  rivalry,  the  older  figures  h/ive  been  obscured.  A  single 
street  is  designated  Martin,  and  the  name  Vieau  is  entirely 
unknown.  Yet  in  fixing  the  places  of  the  early  settlers,  Mil- 
waukeeans  should  remember  with  Juneau,  Kilboiim,  and 
Walker,  also  Jacques  Yieau,  tlie  sturdy  trader,  and  ]\[organ  L. 
[Martin,  the  far-sighted,  clear-headed  lawyer  aJid  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  first  conceived  and  planned  the  city,  and  gave  his 
energy,  public  spirit,  and  beneficence  to  its  growth  and  strength. 
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Waterways  and  Lumber  Inter- 
ests of  Western  Wisconsin 


By  John  Milton  Holley,  A.  B. 

The  halo  of  romance  investing  the  story  ,  of  the  iTorthwest 
Territory  attaches  largely  to  that  part  of  it  constituting  Wis- 
consin. The  last  ^yovd  has  not- been  said,  nor  the  final  fact 
chronicled,  concerning  the  early  history  of  oirr  State  and  her 
remarkable  resources.  It  is,  however,  not  the  pni^pose  of  the 
writer  to  try  to  add  to  this,  lie  hopes  by  collating  known 
facts  and  placing  them  in  proper  relation,  to  awaken  a  true 
appreciation  of  that  interrelation  of  woods  and  waters,  which 
has,  in  the  last  sixty  years,  wrought  so  mightily  for  the  State's 
progress. 

From  1G34,  when  first  visited  by  Jean  Nicolet,  to  1794  when 
transferred  by  England  to  the  American  government,  Wiscon- 
sin was  chiefly  a  field  for  the  work  of  the  faithful  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, the  paradise  of  the  French  voyageur,  and  the  bloody 
battlefield  of  numerous  Indian  tribes.  Her  timbered  riches 
existed,  and  the  streams  which  later  were  to  bear  upon  their 
bosoms  the  prostrate  bodies  of  their  former  protectors  tlicn 
flowed.  But  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  did  that 
vrholesale  slaufriiter  of  trees  bcii'in,  which,  though  it  brouglit 
great  enrichment  to  the  individiial,  l^'ft  to  the  conmiunity  a 
poverty  of  verdure  aucl  natural  brauties. 

Just  when  logging  and  lumlx-ring  began,  it  is  difliciilt  to  de- 
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termine.  Pather  Hennepin  is  credited  with  having  made,  in 
1680,  a  canoe  trip  up  the  Mississippi,  during  which  he  entered 
aud  partially  described  the  AVisconsin,  Black,  Chippewa,  and 
St.  Croix  rivers.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after  his  visit, 
this  region  w^as  almost  a  terr'a  incognita.  In  1855,  W.  J. 
Gibson  presented  to  this  Society  a  section  of  a  pine  tiee,  show- 
ing a  cut  made  by  some  shai-p  instrument,  which  from  the  con- 
centric circles  surrounding  it  gave  evidence  of  being  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old.  This  doubtless  marked  the  camping 
place  of  some  early  trappers,  or  possibly  of  the  wan.dering 
father  mentioned  above. 

A  traveller,  writing  of  the  trees  of  Wisconsin  in  1834,  makes 
no  mention  of  its  pine  forests,  so  it  seems  probable  that  at  that 
late  date  they  had  not  attracted  special  attention.  As  the 
lightly-timbered  country  along  the  Mississippi  developed,  set- 
tlers seeking  homes  and  fortunes  beg;an  to  explore  the  lesser 
streams,  and  soon  entered  upoii  the  work  whicli  their  successors 
developed 

I  have  selected  for  consideration  the  streams  visited  by  Fa- 
ther Hennepin.  What  would  be  his  emotions,  could  he  visit 
DOW  the  scene  of  his  former  journoyings  and  hardships  I  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  Wisconsin,  Black,  Chip- 
pewa, and  St.  Croix,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  nearly  if  not 
quite,  one  half  of  the  State  and  give  access  to  fully  that  pro- 
portion of  her  gTcat  timber  tracts. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  prior  to  1820,  Pierre  A.  Grignon 
owned  and  operated  a  mill  on  the  upper  AVisconsin;  but  no  defi- 
nite information  regarding  the  matter  seems  obtainable.  Ac- 
cording to  !Mr.  Clarke's  narrative,^  the  first  logs  cut  on  that 
stream  were  taken  from  Pine  Island,  about  ten  miles  above 
the  present  site  of  Portage,  for  use  in  tlio  building  of  Fort 
Wimiebago  about  1832.    The  work  was  done  by  a  squad  of 

I I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  John  G.  Clarke  'of  Wausau. 
one  of  the  pioneer  lumhernien  of  Wib'.  o:isin,  for  valuable  information 
coDcernin.?:  worli  on  the  up])er  Wiscon^^in. 
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soldiers  under  conunaDd  of  Lieut.  JcfTerson  Davis,  at  that  time 
serving  under  Col.  Zachary  Taylor. 

In  1835  George  Whitney  built  a  mill  at  Point  Bauss,  that 
point  being  the  head  of  navi<T:ation  During  the  next  decade 
but  little  was  done.  About  1845,  however,  the  business  began 
to  expand,  and  soon  the  excellent  quality  of  lumber  and  the 
strong  demand  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  growing  settlements  b&- 
low,  caused  the  occupation  of  nearly  every  available  point,  and 
the  erection  of  more  than  a  score  of  mills.  Consequent  upon  the 
building  of  these,  nmnerous  settlements  sprang  up,  several  of 
which  grew  into  prosperous  and  handsome  cities,  such  as 
Grand  liapids,  Stevens  Point,  Wausaii,  and  Merrill. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  on  this  stream  was,  that  prac- 
tically all  logs  cut  were  sawed  at  the  river  bank.  This  v/as  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  channel  was  such  as  t^ 
render  the  driving  of  logs  very  difficult.  It  is  related,  how- 
ever, that  in  1840  Abraham  Wood  and  David  Eowan  built  a 
mill  at  Baraboo,  from  whi(?h  i>oint  they  rafted  their  manufac- 
tured .  product  dowm  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
thence  to  the  ready  markets  on  that  river.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  some  logs  were  rim  from  the  river  above.  In  1839, 
Henry  Merrill  took  a  raft  of  hunber  from  Portage  to  St.  Louis, 
which  was  probably  the  first  large  enteii)rise  of  this  sort  at- 
tempted in  that  region,  though  small  rafts  were  occasionally 
run  between  local  points.  A  careful  (estimate  made  by  Mjt. 
Clarke,  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  river  and  its  product 
for  sixty  years,  places  the  total  <>ut]nit  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
tributaries  at  7,000,000,000  feet— valued  at  $70,000,000. 

The  method  of  logging  on  the  Black  ditl'ered  materially  from 
that  in  vogue  upon  the  Wisconsin.  While  on  the  latter,  mills 
were  built  near  the  places  of  crJiing,  on  the  Black,  owing  to 
tlie  facility  with  which  logs  could  be  driven,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cut  was  lloatcd  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  La 
Crusse. 

From  that  point,  sucli  as  were  not  sawed  in  the  local  mills 
were  I'un  in  rafts  to  jioiuts  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
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where  were  located  many  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
mills  in  tJie  Mississippi  valley.  Considerable  "UJioertainty  ex- 
ists as  to  the  exact  date  when  lumbering  on  the  Black  began. 
It  is  claimed  by  one  chronicler  that  in  1818  a  French  trader 
named  Rolette  built  and  for  a  time  operated  a  small  mill  near 
the  present  site  of  Black  River  Falls,  but  nothing  definite  seems 
to  be  kno"\Mi  of  him  or  his  work  ;  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
region  found  no  trace  of  his  operations. 

Black  River  Falls  was  for  many  years  the  only  place  on 
that  river  above  La  Crosse  that  attained  to  any  degree  of  im- 
portance as  a  lumbering  point.  Many  of  the  parties  most  in- 
terested in  timber  lands,  though  resident  here,  preferred  to 
run  their  logs  to  La  Crosse  rather  than  saw  at  home  and  run 
the, manufactured  product  to  market  It  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Black  River  Falls  that  between  1830  and  1840  a  com- 
pany of  ^Mormons  did  some  lumbering  for  material  with  which 
to  build  their  temple  at  Xauvoo,  111. — a  memorial  of  wliich  still 
remains  in  the  name  '^]\Iormon  RifHes,"  given  to  one  of  the 
rapids  of  the  rivei^.  In  1839,  Jacob  Spaulding  built,  at  Black 
River  Falls,  the  first  saAnriill  of  which  we  have  definite  record, 
and  inaugui'ated  an  industry  which  later  gTew  to  considerable 
importance. 

Increase  A.  Lapham,  writing  in  1846  of  Wiscomin  and 
her  Bcsources,  said  of  the  Black  River,  '"at  the  Falls  about 
3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  cut  annually;"  and  John  Warren 
Hunt  in  1853  made  the  statement  that  ''Wisconsin's  four  great 
tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  produced  122,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually,  of  which  the  Black  furnished  15,000,000  feet 
or  thereabout/''  Forest  J.  Smith,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  Black  River  Im])ruvoment  Company  at 
La  Crosse,  in  18UT  nuide  a  cai'eful  investigation  of  the  records 
of  that  office  and  found  that  the  total  output  of  the  river,  pass- 
ing throu,:;li  the  (M.nijuiiiy-s  bonni  luMworn  1S53  an<l  1897,  was 
4.920,81L;M-0  iV'(M.  Adding  to  this  ten  per  a^nt,  or  492,000,000 
feet  for  excels  of  1  umber  scal(>  over  log  scale;  for  loii's  cut  Ihv 
fore  and  after  record  was  kept  250,000,000  feet;  for  lugs  cut 
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find  used  above  La  Crosse  400,000^000,  and  we  have  a  grand 
total  of  6,042,811,340  feet,  the  value  of  which  may  fairly  be 
e&timated  at  $60,000,000. 

Concerning  logging  and  lumbering  on  the  Chippewa,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  a  full  account,  but  from 
euch  authorities  as  were  available,  the  foUomng  facts  have 
been  gleaned.  Logging  began  in  1836,  and  continued  in  a 
small  way  until  1860,  since  which  date  the  amount  has  ranged 
from  30,000,000  to  over  1,000,000,000  feet  anually.  Many 
mills  were  built  and  operated  with  varying  success,  at  points 
on  this  river  and  its  tributaries  in  Buffalo,  Dunn,  Chippewa, 
Eau  Claire,  Price,  and  Pepin  counties;  and  many  flourishing 
cities  and  towns  sprang  up,  whose  beginnings  were  attributable 
directly  to  the  limiber  interests.  Prominent  among  these  are 
Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  Menomonie.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  lumber  was  manufactured  at  the  mills  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  logs  was  run  down  the  river  prior  to  1867. 
In  that  year  the  Beef  Slough  !^[anufacturing,  Booming,  Log- 
driving,  ajid  Traaisportation  Company  was  instituted.  Its  or- 
ganization was  antagonized  by  certain  interests,  and  sharp  con- 
tention arose  over  certain  of  its  acts.  Its  improvement  of  the 
estuaries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  did,  however,  greatly 
facilitate  the  running  of  logs  and  lumber  out  of  that  stream 
into  the  ^Mississippi,  and  proved  an  important  aid  to  the  great 
trafllc  which  soon  developed. 

The  panic  of  1857  caused  serioits  depression  in  the  lumber 
trade,  as  it  did  in  so  many  of  the  important  business  interests 
of  the  country.  A  revival  soon  cfmie,  however.  Many  saw- 
mill men  of  the  lower  river  had  become  interested  in  the  timber 
of  the  Chippewa  country.  Aided  by  the  improvement  noted 
above,  they  were  able  to  get  logs  to  tlieir  mills*  with  much 
greater  facility,  and  from  the  drcte  of  its  completion,  the  run- 
ning of  logs  assumed  vast  proportions.  The  total  output  of 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
16,000,000,000  feet,  liaving  a  value  of  at  least  $160,000,000, 
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and  the  territory  producing  these  results  has  become  one  of  the 
notably  prosperous  sections  of  the  Stat«. 

We  have  now  reached,  in  our  investigations,  the  St.  Croix, 
whicli  fonns,  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  Wisconsin's  north- 
western boundary.  The  region  drained  by  this  stream  and  its 
tributaries  rivals  its  southern  neighbors  in  the  richness  oi  its 
lumber  interests.  It  is  of  especial  historical  interest,  also,  be- 
ing part  of  one  of  the  principal  routes  by  which  the  seventeenth 
century  explorers  made  their  way  from  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  to  those  of  the  great  river. 

As  in  the  districts  already  treated  of,  work  in  the  forests 
of  the  St.  Croix  began  in  a  small  way  early  in  the  second  third 
of  the  last  century.^  In  the  winter  of  1836-37  the  first 
logs  were  cut,  and  in  1838  a  company  was  formed,  which 
''opened  the  lumber  trade  of  the  St.  Croix  valley,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  supplied  the  building  material  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  states  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
bordering  on  the  j\Iississippi  between  the  St.  Croix  Kiver  and 
St.  Louis.'' ' 

Up  to  1843  the  shipments  of  this  company  consisted  solely 
of  sawed  lumber,  lath,  and  shingles.  The  high  water  of  that 
spring,  however,  caused  the  company's  booms  to  give  way,  and 
the  entire  stock  of  logs  was  carried  do^vn  the  river.  At  Still- 
water these  logs  were  collected,  and  two  rafts  of  500,000  feet 
each  were  run  from  that  point  to  St.  Louis.  From  this  time 
the  business  grew  with  rapidity,  and  thousands  of  rafts  fol- 
lowed the  two  fated  ones,  whose  enforced  journey  presaged  the 
enormous  trafiic  that  was  to  follow.  So  was  seeming  disaster 
turned  to  enormous  benefit.  The  total  product  of  this  district 
to  date  is,  in  round  figures,  16,000,000,000  feet,  valued  con- 
servatively at  $160,000,000.  One  half  of  this,  or  8,000,000,000 
feet,  valued  at  $80,000,000  imiy  fairly  be  set  down  to  Wiscon- 

2  Ind'ebtednes.s  is  acknowlo(lg-\r(l  to  a  paper  on  the  lumber  iuLoreF;t3 
of  this  region,  prepared  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Durant  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  for 
tlie  Minn'esota  Historical  Society. 

3  Minnesota  Historical  Collections,  x,  p.  649. 
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sin's  credit.  AVliile  tlie  other  rivers  mentioned  have  practically 
ceased  their  yield,  the  St.  Croix  has  still,  in  its  npper  reaches, 
large  tracts  of  uncut  timber,  the  marketing  of  which  will  place 
her  safely  in  the  lead  iunong  the  lumber-producing  streams  of 
western  Wisconsin. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  rafts  were  floated  down 
the  ]Vrississippi  to  their  destiiuition,  guided  in  their  course  by 
great  oars  or  '^swe-eps,"  as  they  were  called.  These  great  hulks, 
from  five  hundi'ed  to  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet  in  width,  fitted  at  each  end  with 
five  or  more  of  these  sweeps,  and  manned  "svith  a  crew  of 
twenty  men  or  more,  presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Many  were  the  dangers  incurred  and  disasters  sufl'ered;  but 
the  hardy  raftsmen  knew  no  fear  and  quailed  before  no  danger, 
and  the  generous  wages  paid,  compensated  for  all  hardships. 

In  the  early  sixties  an  innovation  was  introduced,  which 
caused  a  complete  revolution  in  raft  navigation.  Capt.  C.  A. 
Bradley  is  credited  with  the  first  experiment  in  the  new  method, 
when  in  lSG4'he  made  a  successful  trip  towing  a  raft  with  the 
steamer  ''Miimie  Wills"  froiJi  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
Clinton,  Iowa.  His  venture  was  promptly  imitated,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  the  to\vboat  had  practically  supplant-ed 
the  floating  process.  For  a  time  the  sweeps  at  the  bow  of  the 
raft  were  retained  to  aid  in  directing  its  course;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  this  unwieldy  instrument  gave  way  to  the  bow- 
boat — a  small  boat  placed  across  the  bow  of  the  raft  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  which  readily  directed  the  raft  to  star- 
board or  poi-t  as  the  towing  boat  might  require.  At  one  time 
more  than  one  hundred  steamers  were  employed  in  this  work, 
and  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  commerce  as  the  result 
of  the  evolution  of  the  lumber  interest. 

It  has  been  possible  vrithin  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  give 
but  the  barest  outline  of  a  stoi-y  rfplcte  Avith  interest,  and  pre- 
sentin<'  fi-^ures  which  ahnost  sfauuer  tlie  ima^'ination.  The 
streams  treated  of,  embouching  into  tlio  ^lississippi  within  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  aJid  eighty  miles,  have  furnished  to- 
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ward  the  building  of  tlic  nation  37,000,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, and  added  to  Wisconsin's  wealth.  $370,000,000. 

Strong,  resolute,  fearless  men  were  needed  for  the  accom- 
plishing of  these  results,  and  such  were  not  wanting.  As  one 
has  said,  ^'it  was  inherent  ability,  not  wealth,  that  made  these 
Imnbei-men.  This  was  a  great  industry,  but  great-er  than  the 
forests  they  conquered  and  better  than  the  wealth  they  earned, 
is  the  good  they  contributed  to  the  national  life."  We  may, 
like  Silas  Strong,  deprecate  the  ravages  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
which  ^^in  an  hour  lays  low  the  forest  monarch  of  a  hundred 
years,''  but  we  must  admire  the  audacious  zeal  and  pluck  of 
those  early  pioneers.  ^^'They  builded  better  than  they  knew." 
Seeking  tr)  carve  out  of  the  virgin  woods,  homes  aiid  fortmies 
for  themselves,  they  utilized  two  elements,  woods  and  water- 
ways, which  Providence  had  for  ages  been  preparing;  and 
through  their  cooperation,  opened  the  way  for  the  enrichment 
and  upbulding  of  the  State. 
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Stephen  Favill,  a  Lake  Mills 
Pioneer 


By  Elisha  William  Keyes 

During  the  decade  of  1840,  many  pioneers  from  the  Eastern 
slates,  whose  influence  has  been  emphatically  manifested 
through  the  succeeding  decades,  made  their  homes  in  Wiscon- 
sin Territory.  There  was  a  tide  of  such  immigration  fiov\'ing 
in  from  1837  to  1840,  but  it  was  not  strong.  The  large  num- 
bers began  to  arrive  soon  after  1840.  The  greater  porti.on  of 
these  first  pioneers  had,  previous  to  their  coming,  fastened 
their  thought  upon  some  portion  of  the  new  territory  wherein 
they  intended  to  make  their  homes.  WTiile  a  few  came  by 
wagon  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  la,rge 
majority  landed  from  vessels  at  Milwaukee,  and  from  that 
point  started  for  the  interior. 

The  county  of  Jefferson  possessed  many  attractive  features 
for  the  first  settlers.  It  was  then  considered  inland,  being 
fifty  miles  or  more  from  l^ake  Michigan.  To  get  there  was 
to  move  into  the  Yv'ildemess.  The  line  of  travel  was  through 
a  region  of  great  attracoiveness,  over  prairie  and  through  wood- 
land, wild  and  not  improved,  almost  uninhabited.  The  splen- 
did countiy  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Milwaukee  and  in 
the  lake  coimtry  of  Waukesha  County,  w^is  not  sufficient  to 
deter  the  early  scttk-^rs  of  JoiTerson  in  l]i<:ir  onward  march. 
They  were  pushing  forward  to  that  promised  land  which  had 
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for  so  long  taken  possession  of  their  imaginations,  and  they 
would  not  be  contented  with  any  other  location. 

Most  of  these  pioneers  came  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
farmers,  of  securing  ownership  of  land  to  be  fashioned  into 
farms.  This  w^as  the  limit  of  their  ambition.  But  a  portion 
came  intending  to  piu'sue  the  avocations  of  tradesman  or 
mechanic.  They  were,  however,  all  inspired  with  a  similar 
ambition — to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families  more  or 
less  of  the  public  domain,  which  had  so  long  existed  in  prim- 
itive isolation. 

The  country  now  included  in  the  townships  of  Aztalan,  Lake 
Mills,  Milford,  and  Waterloo  drcAV  many  settlers  wdthin  its 
borders.  It  was  finely  wooded  and  watered,  unsurpassed  in 
general  advantages  by  any  portion  of  the  Territory.  A  few 
settlers  had  grouped  at  Aztahan,  on  the  banks  of  Crawfish 
River,  and  a  few  others  at  Lake  Mills.  To  the  latter  place  my 
father  moved  his  family  in  September,  1837  ;  after  the  con- 
struction of  -^a  log  house,  during  the  two  or  three  following 
years,  he  built  a  saw  and  grist-mill.  The  tide  of  settlement 
flowed  in  slowly,  but  increased  proportionately,  year  by  year. 
Fathers  and  mothers  in  the  prime  of  life'  came  with  their  sons 
and  daughters.  They  came  as  seekers  after  land  and  fomid 
it  surrounding  them  on  every  hand,  only  needing  to  be  claimed. 
Among  these  families,  with  numerous  sons  and  daughters, 
which  settled  near  Lake  Mills,  was  that  of  the  Favills.  De- 
scended from  good  old  Revolutionary  stock,  John,  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  America,  served  in  the  Continental  army.  The 
Wisconsin  branch  of  the  family  also  held  Revolutionary  honors 
through  their  maternal  ancestor,,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  both  in  service,  the  latter  with  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
the  war,  the  founder  of  the  family  settled  in  the  town  of  'Man- 
heim,  Herkimer  Couiity,  Isew  York,  where  he  engaged  exten- 
sively in  farming.  The  old  stock  wore  farmers^  and  the  nev^^ 
mostly  followed  tlie  same  occupation.  From  Herkimer 
County^  the  Wisconsin  lu'anch  of  the  family  moved  to  Jeffer- 
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son  County.  Descendants  of  the  original  family  can  be  found 
in  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

John  Favill,  the  Wisconsin  pioneer,  was  a  sturdy  farmer; 
older  than  most  of  the  settlers,  upon  his  arrival  he  was  past 
the  age  of  active  labor,  and  spent  his  time  in  satisfied  leisure 
in  the  companionship  of  his  descendants.  His  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, pioneers  of  the  family  in  the  Territory,  settled  near  Lake 
Mills  in  the  years  1844  and  1845.  I  remember  them  well,  from 
the  period  of  their  first  arrival.  Their  coming  was  heralded  as 
an  auspicious  event,  and  they  received  an  eager  welcome,  being 
recognized  as  adding  much  to  the  meagi-e  settlement  then  ex- 
isting. The  Favill  sons,  in  the  order  of  their  ages,  were  Elijah, 
Alpheus,  John  Jr.,  Stephen,  and  William.  They  were  all. 
fine  types  of  early  pioneers.  Agiiculture  seemed  to  be  their 
first  desire,  and  by  them  farms  were  selected,  cultivated,  and 
improved.  One  of  them,  John  Jr.,  later  entered  the  field  of 
medicine;  the^ others  all  held  true  to  their  first  occupation, 
and  dwelt  upon  their  lands. 

Stephen  FavilJ,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  on  the  aiTival  of 
the  family  at  once  became  prominently  associated  with  the 
best  thought  and  purposes  of  his  new  environment.  His  versa- 
tility of  talent,  his  adaptability  to  general  affairs,  and  his 
quick  comprehension  of  situations,  made  him  a  most  success- 
ful citizen;  and  made  his  judgment  and  advice  of  great  value 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors  during  the  following  years.  So- 
ciety was  new,  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  trying  to  seek  out 
agreeable  and  valuable  associations.  The  best  cf  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  all  classes.  In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  mention  the  names  of  three  young  men  who  be- 
came fast  friends,  and  whose  friendship  lasted  for  over  sixty 
years,  until  the  recent  death  of  the  senior,  Stephen  Favill. 
This  trio  consisted  of  Stephen  Favill,  Elisha  AY.  Keyes,  and 
Eobert  Fargo.  Tlic  nrst  had  arrived  at  the  years  of  his  ma.- 
jority;  the  other  two  were  in  their  teens.  This  slight  dis- 
parity in  ai;o  made  no  dilTerenoo  in  the  equality  of  the  associ- 
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ation.  This  friendship  I  mention  only  as  an  incident  in  the 
life  and  character  of  the  person  under  consideration. 

Prom  the  first,  Mr.  Favill  was  a  farmer,  and  was  obliged  to 
labor  to  subdne  the  soil.  He  ^vas  industrious  and  frugal. 
J^otwithstanding  the  claims  upon  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling,  he  found  nuiny  opportunities  of  doing  much  for 
the  benefit  and  advantag'e  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  he 
lived.  The  school  and  church  found  in  him  an  ardent  sup- 
porter. He  was  always  active  in  maintaining  good  fellow- 
ship among  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was 
emphatically  a  man  of  peace ;  and  his  infiuence  was  pronounced 
in  all  matters  which  tended  to  improve  the  society  in  which 
he  moved.  His  voice  and  words  left  an  impression  of  great 
kindliness  and  good  feeling,  and  his  presence  always  ilhmiined 
with  good  cheer  every  circle  which  he  entered,  whether  the 
school,  the  church,  or  social  gathering.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  and  unsullied  honor,  ever  holding  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellows.  During  his  long  and  busy  life  no  as- 
persions were  ever  cast  upon  his  character  He  only  seemed 
intent  on  acting  well  his  part,  believing  that  in  so  doing  all 
the  honor  lies.  He  had  no  ambition  to  enter  the  realm  of 
politics,  nevertheless  he  gave  his  hearty  support  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  his  judgment  considered  best  suited  to  improve 
society. 

It  is  an  old  proverb  that  ^^opportimity  makes  the  man.'' 
This  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  is  true  that  unless  the  occasion 
presents  itself  the  man  will  not  develop  his  latent  powers  or 
take  the  lead  in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Favill  had  the  ability  to 
make  quick  response  to  any  such  demand,  which  would  have 
given  him  a  Avider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  identified  him 
with  the  growth  of  the  State.  He  was  content  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  to  do  good  as  lie  had  opportunity. 

The  fir-t  a^d  InvaT^^i  jirndrtot  of  tlie  onrly  pioneer  farmers 
was  wheat,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  crop  was  un- 
certain and  not  sufiiciently  profitable,  therefore  the  wiser  and 
shrewder  turned  their  attention  to  the  greater  possibilities  of 
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the  dairy  business.  The  a^:itation  of  the  dairy  question  in 
Jefferson  County  created  deep  interest.  Mr.  Favill  was 
among  the  first  to  advocate  a  move  in  that  direction.  He  at 
once  mastered  the  subject  and  proceeded  energetically  to  con- 
vert his  fellow  farmers  to  his  new  theory  of  farming.  While 
at  this  time  there  was  no  especial  market  for  such  products, 
other  than  a  local  one,  he  argued  that  increasing  production 
would  create  a  market  and  establish  a  profitable  price.  At 
first  his  efforts  did  not  meet  with  success,  farmers  were  slow 
to  change  their  methods  of  management.  However,  he  was  not 
discouraged.  He  entered  upon  the  new  line  of  farming  with 
the  greatest  enthusiam,  and  worked  the  Favill  dairy  farm  to 
its  fullest  extent.  At  first  it  produced  butter;  soon  after, 
cheese,  and  the  business  continued  to  grow  and  spread  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Jefferson  County,  until  today 
we  find  that  county  one  of  the  best  dairy  producers  in  the 
West.  The  credit  for  its  start  is  largely  due  to  Stephen 
Favill  and  his  associates,  who  labored  to  develop  this  soui'ce 
of  wealth  for  the  farmers  of  the  State.  ' 

The  dairy  business  at  first  was  managed  in  primitive  fashion. 
Facilities  for  the  successful  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese 
were  limited,  and  the  product  was  not  great.  It  was  before 
the  days  of  railroads,  and  the  cheese  from  the  Favill  farm,  al- 
though of  a  superior  quality,  was  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
peddled  from  wagons,  or  disposed  of  locally  at  Madison,  Water- 
town,  or  Janesville.  From  the  small  beginning  on  the  Favill 
farm  in  the  early  years  the  dairy  business  spread  over  the 
entire  Territory,  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
our  industries.  The  Favill  Grove  people,  under  the  leadership 
of  Stephen  Favill,  were  among  the  first  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
to  engage  largely  in  the  keeping  of  cows,  and  thus  formed  the 
basis  of  :^^r.  FavilFs  factory.  The  Lake  :Mills  cheese  factory 
early  became  famryus,  under  hi^^  monngemeut,  for  the  amount 
and  quality  of  its  prodiu^t,  throughout  the  entire  Xorthwest. 
It  was  the  first  factory  ])iiilt  in  Jefferson  County.  It  might 
almost  be  said,  tliat,  throughout  Wisconsin,  Ste])hen  FaviLl 
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was  the  master  spirit  of  the  whole  iTndertaking.  He  early  saw 
the  success  which  would  surely  follow  the  manufacture  of  but- 
ter and  cheese.  His  first  start  in  the  business  was  brought 
about  under  adverse  circumstances.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
profitable,  prices  v\'ere  not  commensurate  with  the  labor.  ISTever- 
theless  he  did  not  falter,  or  become  discouraged.  Through  the 
screen  of  the  future  he  saw  the  possibilities  wliich  were  to  fol- 
low. 

As  time  sped  on,  it  was  found  that  the  industry  needed  to 
be  protected  and  conserved  by  organized  efi'ort.  To  that  end 
Mr.  Favill  was  among  the  first  who,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
became  interested  in  organizing  the  Dairymen's  Association  of 
Wisconsin.  In  this  he  was  a  fellow  worker  mth  Ex-Gov. 
AY.  D.  Hoard,  who  has  always  ably  and  well  represented  the 
dairy  interests  in  State  and  nation.  Mr.  Favill  was  one  of  the 
seven  men  who  at  Watertown  in  Febniary,  1872,  organized  the 
Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association.  The  others  were  W.  D. 
Hoard,  A  D.  Favill,  H.  C.  Drake,  Walter  S'.  Green,  Chester 
Hazen,  and  H.  F.  Dousman.  Probably  no  body  of  men 
ever  builded  more  wisely  for  the  future  of  their  State.  This 
association  has  been  one  of  the  powerful  agencies  in  the  up- 
building of  intelligent  and  advanced  agriculture.  !Mr.  Favill 
was  twice  elected  its  president,  and  was  foremost  in  its  coun- 
cils. Later,  when  the  business  was  firmly  established  on  a 
paying  basis,  Mr.  Favill  became  associated  with  other  organ- 
izations which  had  this  interest  in  view,  and  the  buciness  was 
protected  by  lep,-islation  which  tended  to  the  consummation  of 
it?  great  success. 

The  first  pioneers  of  a  new  country  are  not  usually  the  ones 
who  gain  the  greatest  wealth;  but  those  who  come  at  a  later 
period,  with  more  capital,  take  advantage  of  the  situation  their 
predecessors  have  created.  But  the  achievements  of  those 
first  in  the  field  of  ^ijuerpriso  sliuuUl  never  be  f-.^rgoiu-n,  and 
a  hearty  tribute  should  he  paid  by  those  subsequently  reaping 
the  advantages. 
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The  following  is  the  noble  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Favill  by 
Bolx^rt  Fargo  of  Lake  Mills,  his  life-long  friend  and  neighbor : 

I  came  to  know  Stephen  Favill  in  his  early  manhood,  and  came  in 
touch  with  his  life  at  more  poiTits  than  any  person  now  living  outside 
his  own  family.  And  it  is  a  pleasure  (saddened  by  his  death)  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  exalted  character.  Honesty,  sincerity,  fidelity, 
and  purity  of  life  were  among  his  markecl  characteristics.  Benevo- 
lence and  charity  were  attested  every  day  of  his  life.  He  wore  no 
frills.  By  his  code  of  ethics,  "character,  not  logic,  was  the  passport  at 
Heaven's  gate." 

He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility,  and  could  readily  grapple  with 
new  and  untried  problems  that  arise  in  a  new  country.  Beside  that, 
his  lot  was  cast  in  a  new  era,  where  new  industries  and  inviting  fields 
icr  enterprise  were  constantly  opening,  and  with  his  ardent  temper- 
ament he  stro\'B  in  several  lines  for  reasonable  success. 

Were  I  to  write  of  his  interest  in  and  care  for  the  fatherless,  the 
orphaned  ones,  of  the  sacrifices  mad*-^  In  behalf  of  objects  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity  that  have  come  under  my  observation,  of  his  self- 
denial  in  the  interest  of  others,  some  might  think  it  overwrought  or 
fiction.  And  with  what  serenity  he  passed  through  life,  w^hether 
good  »r  ill  betide;  and  with  what  courage  and  fortitude  he  uncom- 
plainingly approached  the  end  of  life  in  the  confident  expectation  of 
reaching  "the  better  land."  Why  shoultl  he  not?  In  his  social  rela- 
tio-ns,  in  his  domestic  life,  in  his  political  action,  in  his  Christian 
career,  he  acted  always  with  the  same  calm  deliberation  and  fidelity  to 
his  highest  and  best  conceptions  of  right  and  duty. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  this  article  has  been  only  to 
deal  with  the  career  of  Stephen  Favill,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  write  into  the  history  of  the  State,  with  honorable  mention, 
others  of  the  Favill  family,  including  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

Twin  sons  of  Elijah,  John  and  Henry,  bom  on  the  Lake 
Mills  farm  and  educated  for  the  ministry,  have'  became  justly 
celebrated  in  their  high  calling,  and  are  at  present  located,  one 
at  IVoria,  111.,  and  the  other  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  By  their 
zeal,  eloquence,  ability,  juid  devotion  to  their  duties,  they 
are  pursuing  lives  of  gi-eat  usefulness  and  winning  enviable 
reputations. 
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John  Fasdll  Jr.,  one  of  tlie  early  physicians  of  Madison, 
achieved  an  honorable  career  as  a  successful  practitioner.  His 
high  sense  of  honor,  his  purity  of  life,  with  his  fine  ability 
and  devotion  to  his  profession,  commended  him  strongly  to 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  wide  circle  of  friends  in 
which  he  moved.  His  only  son,  Henry  Baird  Favill,  educated 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,  succeeded  to  his  father's  prac- 
tice in  Madison.  But  later  he  concluded  to  enter  a  wider  field 
which  presented  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  in  his 
profession,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  and  successful 
physicians  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  only  child  and  daughter  of  Stephen  Faviil  is  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Updike,  pastor  of  the  First  Congi'ega- 
tional  church  in  ]\[adison,  with  whom  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  her  father  made  his  home. 

At  the  summer  home  of  his  son-in-law,  in  Lake  Mills,  amid 
tlie  beauty  of  early  autumn,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  Wisconsin's 
loveliest  lakes,  on  September  19",  1906,  Stephen  Favill  departed 
this  life  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-four  years,  and  in  the 
cemetery  near  at  hand  the  old  pioneer  lies  at  rest. 
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By  Verne  Seth  Pease 

In  the  coniitat  of  Bacs-Bodrog  (Bacska),  Hungary,  about 
the  year  1810,  was  born  into  tlie  world  tbat  restless,  pioneering 
spirit,  known  in  central  Wisconsin  as  Count  Agoston  Haraszthy. 
The  location  of  the  family  home,  i\itak,  is  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Danube,  somewhat  south  of  the  town  of  Zonibor,  count} 
seat  for  Bacs-Bodrog,  whicli  iies  inunediately  to  tlie  south  of 
the  compound  comitat  of  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kis  Kun,  in  the 
elbow-bend  of  the  Daniilie,  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  and 
south.  Agoston  was  the  only  son  of  Charles  Haraszthy.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  his  eldest 
son,  Gaza,^  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  July  31, 
1849,  which  would  seem  to  raise  the  presumption  that  the 
natal  day  is  somewhat  earlier  than  1812 — the  date  usually 
given  in  publications"  and  fixed  by  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  communicatCv  Besides 
this  presumptive  proof,  is  to  be  considered  the  memory  of 
men  now  living,  who  knew  Haraszthy  during  the  forties,  and 

lArpad  Haraszthy,  Memorial,  California  commandery,  Loyal  Legiou, 
Circular  49  (Nov.  15,  1900). 

2Wi,5.  Hist.  Coll^..  xiv,  p.  79;  Meu^fee,  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Sketch  Bool-  of  yapa,  Sonoma,  etc.    (Napa,  1873),  pp.  287-290. 
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who  witLout  hesitation  say  that  he  was  then  a  man  more  than 
40  years  of  age.  Supposing  Ilaraszthy  was  born  in  1812,  and 
the  son,  Gaza,  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment,  then  the  child  was  bom  when  Haraszthy  was 
only  20  years  old.  This  is  not  impossible,  but  is  a  crowding 
of  events  out  of  the  usual  course. 

Of  his  ancestry  little  is  known  from  record.  It  is  claimed 
he  was  of  ancient  lineage,  and  this  is  probably  trne,  for  the 
Magyars  were  a  people  to  whom  antiquity  Avas  a  common 
heritage,  family  pride  a  positive  impetus,  and  ancestral  glory 
a  tangible  asset.  During  his  residence  in  Wisconsin  (1840- 
48)^  he  was  universally  kno^ATi  as  Count  Haraszthy.  Noble 
lineage  in  Hungary  is  not  necessary  folowed  by  a  title  so  ex- 
alted as  count,  for  there  are  many  of  lesser  degree.  It  is  said 
that  ho  inherited  the  rank  of  ''Mocha, "'^  wliich  in  feudal  days 
would  have  entitled  him  to  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  noble- 
men on  state  occasions  or  in  war.  The  same  authority  states 
that  the  family  record  extended  to  tht^.  year  1214;  and  while 
a  written  account  is  not  available,  the  presumption  seems  to 
favor  an  ancient  ancestry  and  some  degree  of  nobility.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  grandfaiher  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  became  possessed  of  democratic  convictions  and  re- 
noimced  all  heraldic  pretentions  and  hereditaments.  Certain 
it  is,  after  leaving  AVisconsin,  Haraszthy  seems  to  have  given 
lip  his  title  of  count,  and  was  thenceforth  known  as  Colonel 
Haraszthy;  even  his  son,  Arpad,  in  liis  contributicms  to  peri- 
odical literature,  refers  to  his  father  as  "the  late  Colonel  Har- 
aszthy.""* Yet  there  w\as  about  the  man  a  certain  bearing, 
natural  and  imstudied,  that  gave  to  the  title  of  count  an  air 
of  fitness  and  plausibility.  Self-contained,  conrmanding, 
superior,  without  the  suggestion  of  haughtiness — he  was  one 
of  those  unusual  characters  to  whose  mien  and  name  human- 
ity accords  a  titled  preface. 

Letter  from  Madam  Ida  C.  Hancock,  and  miscellaneous  letters  and 
data  regarding  Haraszthy,  in  the  Wisconsin  Ilistorical  Library. 
4  Overland  Monthly,  January,  1872. 
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Quite 'tho  reverse  was  Cbarles  Ilaraszthy,  father  of  our  sub- 
ject. A  man  of  scholarly  habit,  he  set  himself  diligently,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Wisconsin  during  the  summer  of  1842,  to  ac- 
quiring the  English  language,  which  he  soon  mastered  because 
of  his  proficiency  in  Latin.  In  him  were  none  of  the  aggres- 
sive traits  that  distinguished  the  son.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fiery  blood  of  the  Magyar  nohility  had  passed  one  generation 
in  its  flow,  so  gentle  was  the  elder  man.  It  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  the  Haraszthys  had  joined  with  many  others  in  re- 
nouncing the  old  feudaJ  titles,  as  there  had  been  at  one  time 
almost  a  mania  for  such  renimciation,  especially  by  the  middle- 
class  and  lesser  nobility.  From  1301  to  1526,  under  the  elec- 
tive monarchy,  the  titled  gentry  had  steadily  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes,  until  these  elements 
of  the  population  were  reduced  to  serfdom  and  penury.  When 
the  peasants,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  would  no  longer 
yield  to  the  rapacious  nobility,  the  warfare  became  interne- 
cine— the  strong  nobles  against  the  weak.  Then  Huiigary 
awoke — many  of  the  nobility  became  democratic,  divided  their 
estates  among  their  serfs,  and  openly  joined  the  downtrodden 
in  a  general  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  Magyar 
liberties.  The  Haraszthys  may  have  taken  part  in  this  gen- 
eral movement.  It  seems  certain  that  the  family  was  at  one 
time  of  the  privileged  class;  when  the  remnant  of  it  appeared 
in  Wisconsin,  Charles  Ilaraszthy  was  the  living  embodiment 
of  the. doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man;  his  son  Agoston  shared 
his  democratic  convictions,,  and  yet  had  the  bearing  of  one  in 
whom  centuries  of  aristocratic  ancestry  were  playing  a  potent, 
but  unconscious  influence. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1840  Agoston  Haraszthy,  with  a 
kinsman,  Charles  Halasz,  set  out  for  America.  Tho  latter 
was  yoimg,  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Whether  Ilaraszthy 
wa?  in  any  decrroe  coimoctcd  with  the  liberal  movement  then 
developing  in  Hungary  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  Nicholas 
Wesselenyi  and  Louis  Kos>3iith,  is  not  clear,  although  it  is  re- 
membered that  Ilaraszthy  claimed  this  as  a  motive  influence. 
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From  a  study  of  Lis  character  one  cannot  well  understand  how 
a  revolution  could  be  brewing  in  his  neighborhood,  especially 
one  that  invited  to  daring  and  adventure,  without  securing  his 
participation.  Up  to  183^  the  liberal  movement  had  been 
largely  a  matter  of  intrigue  and  secret  organization;  but  by 
then  it  had  gained  such  strength  that  the  Viennese  court  arbi- 
trarily imprisoned  the  two  most  intelligent  and  dangerous  ro- 
foiTuers,  Wesselcnyi  and  Kossuth.  Many  conspirators  took 
to  flight,  and  Haraszthy  may  have  been  of  the  number.  But 
the  late  Charles  Halasz,  before  the  Sauk  County  Old-Settlers' 
Association,  at  its  first  annual  meeting,  said,  ''We  left  Hungary 
for  no  reason,  except  to  wander."^  They  shipped  from  Ham- 
burg March  3,  184.0,  on  the  packet  ''Sampson,''  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Florida — a  section  of  the  country  then  in 
the  w^orld's  eye.  But  on  ship-board  they  fell  in  with  Adolph 
Rendtorff,^  a  German  immigrant  bound  for  the  JLsTorthwest ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  three,  with  Edmond  Rendtorlf,  a 
brother  of  Adolph,  already  in  Hlinois,  should  settle  together. 
Wisconsin  was  chosen  as  their  future  home,  because  of  the  de- 
scription in  Capt.  Frederick  Marryat's  A  Diary  in  America 
(1839).  This  widely-read  author  of  that  day  had  been  enter- 
tained handsomely  in  Fort  W^innebago,'  had  navigated  the  Wis- 
consin River  from  Portage  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  had  well 
described  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  country  through  which 
he  passed.  To  make  the  destination  of  the  adventure  certain, 
some  Englishmen,  who  were  taken  on  the  ship  off  the  south 
of  England,  bound  for  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  to  investi- 
gate the  lead  deposits,  added  their  testimony.^  The  "Sampson" 
landed  in  New  York,  and  the  party  proceeded  up  the  Hudson 
by  boat  and  to  Buffalo  by  the  Erie  canal.    Here  they  shipped 

5 Sauk  County  (^Vis.)  Old  Settlers'  Association.  Transactions,  1872, 
p.  17. 

^''Outline  Sketches  of  ."^ank  ('ouuiih  ii,  p.  G3. 
7  Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xlv,  pp.  94,  '95. 
^Sketches  of  Sauk  CouTity,  ii,  p.  'o9. 
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by  steamer  to  Milwaukee,  arriving  early  in  May.  At  Detroit, 
Adolph  EendtorfT  temporarily  parted  company  with  Haraszthy 
and  Halasz,  going  direct  to  Illinois  to  join  his  brother  Edmond, 
who  had  then  been  in  this  country  seventeen  months. 

After  a  few  days  in  Milwaukee,  Haraszthy  and  Halasz 
bought  three  horses  and  secured  an  interpreter.  Tlie  services 
of  this  functionary  wore  said  by  Halasz  to  have  cost  them  two 
doUai'S  a  day.  They  reconnoitered  the  country  to  the  west 
of  Milwaukee,  plat  in  hand,  and  finally  came  upon  a  stretch 
that  suited  them.  Why  they  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wisconsin  Iliver,  according  to  pre-arrangement, 
does  not  appear;  but  they  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land  near 
Rock  Eiver,  above  Lake  Koshkonong,^  made  an  entry  of  the 
land,  had  a  log  house  and  a  shed  built.  An  ox-team  was  pur- 
chased, and  some  implements  with  which  to  begin  farming  op- 
erations ;  and  such  goods  as  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  old  country  were  moved  from  a\Iihvaukee,  and  life  took  on 
a  business  face  in  the  heart  of  the  wood.  But  hunting  was 
good  and  lish  were  easily  taken,  and  these  pleasing  occupations 
divided  the  time  of  the  adventurers  with  the  more  serious  mat- 
ter of  carving  a  home  out  of  the  forest.  But  when  grass  on 
the  neai'by  marshes  reached  good  height,  they  worked  hard 
cutting  a  winter's  supply  of  hay  for  their  cattle.  The  shed 
was  well  stocked,  for  all  the  allurements  of  the  chase;  al- 
though Halasz  afterward  spoke  of  the  hired  help  that  shared 
with  the  inexperienced  pioneers  the  burden  of  the  labors. 

The  region  in  which  they  settled  has  long  been  famous  for 
soil  fertility  and  also  as  a  breeding-place  for  a  gTcat  variety 
of  mosquitoes.  It  seems  that  they  were  very  troublesome  of 
nights,  and  in  that  early  day  there  was  no  available  means  for 
protection  from  their  ravages.  The  ])i(;neoi-s  suffered,  and  on 
a  particular  night  a  fire  was  kindled  to  smudge  the  pest  back 
to  its  native  heath  in  the  adjacent  marsh.  But  the  mosquitoes 
v;ere  TJersi stent,  and  in  desperation  Haraszthy  took  a  wisp  of 
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dry  hay,  and  lighting  it,  swung  the  torcli  ahout,  A  spark  lit 
in  the  hay  shed.  In  a  moment  the  visible  product  of  the  days 
of  toil  on  the  wild-hay  marsh  was  in  llames.  Several  loaded 
pistols  and  double-barreled  guns  had  been  deposited  on  the 
hay,  and  a  keg  of  powder  had  been  placed  therein  to  avoid  the 
sparks  that  were  inevitable  in  a  cabin  of  primitive  construc- 
tion and  household  operations.  The  adventurers  ran  for  their 
lives;  the  flames  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  permanent  im- 
provements; the  guns,  pistols,  and  powder  keg  performed  their 
functions  in  due  time.  But  the  horses  and  oxen  were  un- 
scathed, and  with  these  £8  a  nucleus,  the  pioneers  set  of!  to  the 
westward  to  hunt  the  El  Dorado  of  Captain  Marry  at' s  Dairy 
in  America.  It  is  said  that  about  the  time  of  the  fire  catas- 
trophe, they  learned  that  they  were  trespassers  on  the  land 
they  had  occupied  for  a  few  months.  The  land-office  had 
erred  in  its  plat,  for  the  tract  had  been  entered  by  others  the 
previous  year. 

From  Lake  Koshkonong  they  made  their  way  to  Janesville, 
then  containing  but  one  log  house.  On  to  Madison,  the  ter- 
ritorial capital  and  a  thriving  village;  then  to  Berry  Haney's, 
now  Cross  Plains;  and  finally  to  Wisconsin  Kiver,  at  the  point 
agreed  upon  with  Adoiph  Rendtorff,  upon  the  packet  "Samp- 
son." As  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  bluffs  that  skirt  this 
beautiful  stream  on  the  southeast,  and  looked  on  the  panorama 
stretching  away  to  the  northwest,  Haraszthy  gave  expression 
to  his  pleasure  in  these  words:  ''Eurel'al  Eureha!  Italia! 
Italia  r'' 

This  was  near  the  middle  of  July,  IS-iO.  Their  paradise 
was  already  claimed  by  a  few  Americans,  and  Haraszthy 
bought  a  small  piece  of  river  frontage  froniBnrk  Fairchild, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  A  return  trip  was  made  to  Milwau- 
kee for  supplies,  and  it  is  said  that  the  sunmier  and  fall  were 
mostly  given  over  U>  tlio  liiinting  -'f  (]cv\\  prairie  cliickcii,  and 

If  Sauk  Couniy  Old  Settl-rs'  A:rSOciation  Trans..  1S72,  p.  7. 
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pigeon.  The  serious  affairs  of  life  occupied  enough  of  their 
time  to  arrange  for  the  building  of  a  log  house,  where  they 
resided  when,  in  the  autumn,  Adolph  and  Edmond  Kendtorff 
joined  them  in  accordance  with  their  pre-arrangement.  In 
his  written  recollections,  Edmond  Rendtorff*  says  that  when  he 
and  his  brother  Adolph  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Sac  they  were 
met  by  Haraszthy  and  Halasz  and  ^'some  Gremians  they  had 
working  for  them."  What  the  nature  of  this  employment  was, 
does  not  appear,  although  it  is  possible  they  had  already 
started  upon  some  of  the  many  projects  of  development  that 
they  afterward  undertook — all  before  the  condition  of  the 
country  justified  them.^^ 

Later  in  the  fall  Haraszthy  made  a  trip  to  Milwaukee,  and 
while  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Englishman  named 
Robert  Bryant — a  man  of  social  worth  and  some  financial  re- 
sources. This  chance  acquaintance  marked  the  beginning  of 
an  epoch  for  the  little  settlement  on  Wisconsin  River.  Mr. 
Bryant  was  induced,  by  Ilaraszthy's  eloquence,  to  visit  the 
proposed  toAm-site,  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Sauk  City. 
A  partnership  was  arranged  between  Bryant  and  Haraszthy, 
probably  covering  a  wide  range  of  enterprise,  although  the 
building  of  a  town  was  the  principal  undertaking  of  their  joint 
effort.  Br)^ant  bought  of  Berry  Haney,  the  reformed  stage- 
driver,  who  was  the  first  upon  the  land,  his  claim,  paying 
$1,000  for  it.  Although  there  were  few^  public  records  at 
that  time,  where  conveyances  might  be  legally  preserved  (the 
land  ofiice  for  this  section  was  not  yet  opened),  it  seems  that 
this  transfer  covered  the  present  town-site  of  Sauk  City  and 
extended  back  some  distance  from  the  river.  If  Bryant  be- 
came a  member  of  the  pioneer  colony  for  any  considerable 
time,  it  doe's  not  apj)ear  from  any  of  the  earliest  recorded  in- 
struments bearing  his  name.  He  conveyed  first  as  Robert 
Bryant,  (;f  Sauk  County,  Torrifory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  year 
folio wiijg  as  a  "cinzi'n  of  ^liiwaukic.''  Bryant  bought  Hancy's 

11  ^k.etchcs  of  i^auk  Coirniy,  ii,  p.  71. 
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claim  apparently  late  in  the  fall  of  184-0,  presumably  on  the 
joint  account  of  Haraszthy  and  Bryant;  but  when  the  land 
came  upon  the  market  in  October,  1843,  it  was  entered  by 
Charles  Haraszthy,  father  of  Agoston. 

How  the  year  of  1841  was  passed  is  not  recorded,  unless  we 
accept  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Halasz  at  the  old  settlers' 
meeting,  as  covering  the  life  they  led  at  this  time.  ^^Why  we 
stayed  on  the  Wisconsin  Eiver  we  knew  not.  We  were  not 
used  to  that  kind  of  scenery,  nor  to  the  mode  of  getting  a 
living.  But  we  stayed."  They  may  have  had  the  Haney 
claim  surveyed  during  that  summer,  as  has  been  stated,  al- 
though the  plat  was  not  recorded  until  the  year  1845.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  allurements  of  hunting  and  fishing 
drew  their  attention,  for  their  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises were  then  scarcely  begian.  It  is  probable  that  some 
food  crops  were  grown  on  the  open  prairie,  an  easy  task  at 
any  time,  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  more  was 
raised  than  was  needed  for  use  by  mnn  and  beast  in  that  im- 
mediate community,  as  there  was  no  market.  The  Rev.  T.  M. 
FuUerton,  a  frontier  itinerant  preacher,  read  from  his  journal, 
before  the  Sauk  Comity  Old  Settlers'  Association,^"  the  fol- 
lowing: ^'June  23,  1841 — There  is  here  a  Hungarian  Count — so 
he  calls  himself — who  claims  to  have  large  quantities  of  money, 
and  is  expending  it  liberally  in  improvements.  There  is  also 
an  Englishman  here  [Bryant,  of  course]  who  claims  to  have 
been  a  Lord  in  the  old  country.  He  is  in  partnership  with  the 
Count.  They  both  look  like  savages,  wearing  a  long  beard 
above  as  well  as  below  the  mouth.  And  they  are  the  great 
men  of  the  place,  and  others  adopt  their  customs,  and  make 
themselves  as  ridiculous  as  possible."  At  the  time  of  this 
reading  (1872),  Mr  FuUerton  wore  a  beard,  and  confessed 
to  the  ^'havoc  30  years  will  make  in  one's  opinions  of  ta^^te." 
As  a  youn;r  ])r(\ichcr,  ardent  and  zealous,  he  foreswore  whiskers 
and   evidcJiTly  all  who  cultivated  such  facial  a}>]>endages ;  but 
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his  meagre  description  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
Agoston  Haraszthy  has  value,  because  it  is  almost  the  only  one 
extant  for  that  period  of  his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  Couiit  Haraszthy  returned  to  Europe 
and  the  following  sujimier  brought  out  his  wife,  Eleanora  de 
Dodinsky;  their  three  sons,  Gaza,  Attila  F.^  and  Arpad;  his 
father  and  mother.  The  mother  soon  died,  and  the  father 
afterward  married  the  mother,  or  mother-in-law,  of  the  late 
William  II.  Clark,  Sauk  City's  pioneer  attorney.  In  the 
selection  of  names  for  his  sons,  Haraszthy  had  particular  re- 
gard to  the  past  glory  of  Ilungary.  Gaza,  the  eldest,  was 
named  for  the  fourth  ducal  sovereign  (usually  spelled  Geyza), 
who  came  into  power  in  the  year  972 ;  Attila  F.,  for  the  hero, 
more  or  less  mythical,  under  whose- strong  hand  the  Huns 
crossed  the  river  Don,  established  themselves  in  Pannonia  and 
threw  off  the  authority  of  Rome;  Arpad  the  conqueror,  was 
the  first  of  the  ducal  dynasty  that  iK-gan  in  889,  th6  son  of 
Ahnos,  who  led  the  j\l.agyar  hordes  over  the  Carpathians  and 
subjugated  Hungary  and  •  Transylvania ;  Bela,  the  yoimgest 
son,  born  at  Sauk  City,  was.  named  for  the  sixth  king,  or  tenth 
sovereign,  of  the  Arpad  dynasty,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  year  1061. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  elder  Haraszthy  became  in- 
tensely popular.  We  are  told  rhat  all  who  knew  I'im  in  his 
frontier  home  regarded  him  with  esteem  and  veneration.  He 
was  generally  known  as  the  ^'Old  General,"  although  he  was 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  ''Old  Count.''  His  studies  had  led 
him  into  natural  science,  and  soon  after  arriving  in  Wisconsin 
he  opened  an  apothecary  shop,  and  w£is  accounted  a  good  chem- 
ist. This  drug  store  he  continued  to  conduct  until  late  in  the 
year  ISIS,  when,  with  his  son  Agoston  and  their  families,  he 
set  out  for  Madifon  to  prepare  for  the  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. 11  any  tales  are  yet  current  of  the  parental  devotion 
of  the  geiiile  father  to  the  enthusiastic  son.  "Olein  son,  Agos- 
ton," was  tlio  most  agreeable  subject  lo]'  tlie  fatlier  s  conversa- 
tion; the  adventures,  the  commercial  enterprises,  the  hunting 
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excursions  of  the  younger  Harasztliy,  were  topics  that  called 
forth  hearty  praise  from  the  elder.  When  the  son  was  at 
home,  the  father  haunted  his  presence  and  followed  him  about 
from  place  to  place.  He  seemed  to  worship  in  the  son  what  he 
lacked  in  his  omi  individuality — the  spirit  of  daring.  In  his 
reference  to  the  Haraszthys  before  the  Sauk  County  Old 
Settlers'  Association,  the  late  William  H.  Clark  said:  "Who 
that  ever  knew  can  forget  the  'Old  General',  the  father  of  the 
count!  Father  and  only  son  and  child,  in  the  structure  of 
their  minds,  in  their  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions,  they  were 
the  very  antipodes  of  each  other,  as  unlike  as  ever  could  be. 
^Nevertheless  their  attachment  for  each  other  was  unbounded. 
Naught  but  death  would  separate  them;  where  went  the  son, 
there  accompanied  or  followed  the  father.  In  sunshine  and 
etorm,  through  good  and  evil  report  alike,  he  cherished  'mein 
Bon  Agoston,'  as  he  called  him."^^ 

W^ith  the  arrival  of  his  family,  JIaraszthy  began  a  series  of 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  that  lasted  to  the  end  of 
1848,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved  on  west- 
ward. Unfortunately,  the  records  of  those  early  days  are  in- 
complete, and  those  who  participated  in  or  observed  the  erratic 
rcaiieuvres  of  the  fii-m  of  Haraszthy  and  Bryant  have  died. 
Hence,  in  an  enumeration  of  their  various  enterprises,  no  effort 
at  chi-onological  order  w^ill  be  attemptod,  save  as  the  surviving 
records  cover  all  or  a  part  of  such  endeavor. 

Frequent  mention  in  the  reminiscences  of  those  days  is 
made  of  Haraszthy 's  ventures  in  steam -boating.  William  H. 
Clark  mentions  that  Agoston  Haraszthy  was  engaged  in  steam- 
boating  on  the  Wisconsin  Kiver  and  even  on  tlio  lower  Mis- 
fiippi.^^  This  appears  to  be  the  only  statement  by  a  contemp- 
orary, of  such  extensive  operations.  Other  such  references 
base  themselves  on  this  of  Clark's.  But  the  written  recollec- 
tions of  Edmund  KciKhoriY  i-ecount  ilie  adveuUircs  of  the 
packet  "Buck  Bivor,"  in  which  Haraszthy  iind  Bryant  owned 

i.-'Sauk  County  Old  Settlt?rs'  Association  Trans\,  1872,  p.  8. 
lilbid,  p.  7. 
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share.  Ecndtorff  vras  for  a  time  clerk,  and  recounts  three 
round  trips  between  Galena  and  Fort  Snelling  (St.  Paul), 
and  one  trip  from  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien)  to  Fort 
Winnebago  (Portage)  and  return.  The  craft  was  frozen  in 
at  its  dock  when  they  got  back  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and,  ex- 
cept for  some  thrilling  experiences  he  had  in  attempting  her 
release,  no  further  mention  is  made  of  the  *'Kock  River. The 
film  of  Ilaraszthy  and  Bryant  had  a  way  of  abandoning  any 
enterprise  of  which  it  tired,  with  an  abruptness  really  heroic; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  precarious  venture — for  steam- 
boating  was  then  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  business — was 
dropped  after  one  sinison's  experie]jce. 

At  an  early  day  Ilaraszthy  operated  a  feriy  boat  across  the 
Wisconsin  at  Sauk  City.  The  first  record  of  it  is  in  a  deed 
of  conveyance  from  Pobert  Bryant,  dated  October  14,  IS-i-l,^^ 
granting  to  Augustus  Ilaraszthy  the  right  to  land  ferry  boats 
at  any  point  on  the  river  without  incun-ing  liability  to  him 
(Bryant),  and  in  which  the  grantor  bound  himself  not  to 
transfer  to  any  other  person  a  like  privilege.  Haraszthy  sought 
in  this  docmnent  to  make  his  ferry  franchise  exclusive 
and  perpetual.  This  conveyance  is  the  first  recorded  in  Sauk 
County  bearing  the  name  of  Ilaraszthy.  The  ferry  was  oper- 
ated many  years.  John  C.  Ilawley,  of  Mazomanie,  Dane 
County,  worked  on  the  boat,  beginning  June,  1817,  and  vs'rites 
under  date  of  January,  1900,^'  that  the  boat,  at  the  time  of 
his  ser\ace,  was  under  a  fourteen  years'  lease  to  Kobert 
Richards.  The  boy  Ilawley  Imew  Ilaraszthy  and  has  re- 
corded a  lively  picture  of  his  personal  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics, as  will  appcr.r  lator  in  this  sketch.  This  boat  was 
pushed  with  poles,  no  other  j^ower  being  used,  and  it  was  Haw- 
ley's  duty  to  steer  it.  Foot  passengers  were  carried  over  in  a 
skill     S<x>n  idioY,  h')rse-])<.wer  was  instituted   to  move  the 

^'^  SkctcJics  of  Sauk  County,  ii,  p.  71. 
ict^j^y]-  County  iTKister's  oflice,  i. 

17  Misce]lan\:ous  MSS.  on  Harasztliy,  in  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 
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ponderous  craft,  which  had  capacity  for  three  teams  and  wag- 
ons. 

Early  in  the  operations  of  the  firm  of  Haraszthy  and  Bryant 
a  brick  yard  was  opened  and  the  manufacture  of  brick  under- 
taken. This  was  in  operation  during  1842,  as  we  find  that 
October  25,  of  that  year/^  Robert  Bryant  filed  a  mortgage  to 
secure  indebtedness  of  tlie  finu  to  the  ainouiit  of  $1,000,  which 
mortgage  covered  all  the  brick  in  the  brick  yard  of  Haraszthy 
and  Bryant,  seventeen  cows,  two  yokes  of  -cattle,  a  span  of 
horses,  sofa,  and  ^^peanna."  There  is  now  standing  in  S'auk 
City  a  dvvxdling,  built  for  a  store,  which  has  in  its  walls  brick 
from  tliis  ill-timed  manufacturing  eutcrprise.  This  house 
was  built  by  Harasztliy  and  was  occupied  by  him  at  the  time 
he  left  for  the  ^Yest.  This  mortgage,  covering  so  much  of 
the  personal  property  of  tlie  firm,  even  to  household  effects  of 
value,  would  seem^  to  discredit  the  statement  that  Haraszthy 
brought  from  Hungary  \^'ith  liis  family  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  ^'$150,000  in  money,  besides  family  portraits  and 
plate.'^  Other  mortgages  that  were  recorded  from  time  to 
time  during  his  operations  in  Sauk  City,  indicat-e  that  he  had 
engaged  in  his  undertakings  no  large  simis  of  money  as  work- 
ing capital. 

All  authorities,  written  and  verbal,  agree  that  early  in  their 
20-partnership  operations,  a  retail  mercliandising  store  was  es- 
tablished. It  is  said  that  they  erected  a  brick  building  to 
accommodate  their  business  as  early  as  1842.  That  is  possible, 
although  the  spring  and  early  summer  was  given  by  the  senior 
partner  to  his  return  to  Hungary  and  the  bringing  out  of  his 
family.  This  store  building  still  stands  on  the  main  street  of 
Sauk  City,  facing  the  river  near  the  bridge  entrance,  and  is  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  This  commercial  venture 
continued  for  several  years,  surely  until  the  summer  of  1847. 
Three  mortgages  were  executed  by  Agoston  Ihirasztliy  to  dif- 

3  8  Dane  County  register's  otlice,  i. 
19  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xiv.  p.  80. 
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ferent  mortgagees  in  Kew  York  City,  evidently  to  secure  in- 
debtedness for  mercbandise.  Tbese  mortgages  were  recorded 
in  Dane  County,  probably  because  tbe  first  was  made  before 
Sauk  County  Avas  fully  organized  and  books  of  record  provided. 
Tbis  is  for  $1,000,  dated  August,  ISM,  to  J.  R.  Walters.  Tbe 
second,  dated  ]N^ovember  7, 184G,  was  to  secure  $2,000  to  Al- 
fred Edwards  of  JSTew  York ;  tbe  tbird,  likewise  to  Edwards, 
was  dated  Marcb  13,  1847,  to  secure  forty-four  notes,  to  a 
dozen  or  more  different  creditors,  aggregating  $8,273.71.  Af- 
fairs tben  seem  to  have  reacbed  a  crisis,  which  culminated  that 
year  in  practical  bankiruptcy.  Besides  tbe  store  in  ^Sauk  City, 
Agoston  Harasztby  conducted  one  at  Baraboo,  in  connection 
with  J.  C.  Grapel,"^  a  brother-in-law  of  Edmond  RendtorfP. 
The  building  in  which  this  was  located  was  tbe  first  frame 
structure  to  be  erected  in  the  Jiaraboo  valley.  It  v/as  built  in 
the  year  1845,  although  the  land  was  not  bought  until  Febru- 
ary 20th  of  the  next  year,  as  appears  in  tbe  record  of  a  deed 
irdm  Rosaline  Peck.-^  The  consideration  was  $1,000  and  the 
conveyance  covered  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  In  bis 
written  reminiscences,  James  A.  -Maxwell  recites  that  be  vis- 
ited Baraboo  in  the  winter  of  1846-47  and  ''found  Harasztby 
with  a  store  of  goods'' ;  in  tbe  spring  of  1848  be  moved  there 
and  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  Harasztby  store.  Tbe  Baraboo 
venture  closed  between  the  winter  of  1846-47  and  tbe  spring 
of  1848.  Witliout  doubt  the  small  patronage  of  the  sparsely 
settled  country,  tbe  scarcity  of  money,  and  above  all  else,  the 
freedom  with  which  Harasztby  extended  credit,  proved  bis 
commercial  undoing,  the  culmination  coming  soon  in  the  wake 
of  tlie  heavy  mortgage  of  Marcb  31,  1847 ;  for,  when  Charles 
Naffz  arrived  in  Sauk  City,  July,  1848,  Harasztby  was  no 
longer  a  merchant.^" 

On  bis  character  as  a  town  builder  and  boomer,  rests  tbe 

-0  Sketclies  of  Sauk  County,  v,  p.  8. 

21  Sauk  Coiinty  register's  oflice,  i. 

22  statement  of  NaCfz  to  the  author. 
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fame  of  Agoston  Harasztliy  in  Wisconsin.  The  fireside  tales 
of  his  prowess  as  a  lumter,  liis  conrtly  manners,  liis  distin- 
gnislied  and  aristocratic  bearing,  his  picturesque  dress,  fill  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Sauk  Coimty.  But  these  are  growing 
more  vague  and  dim  with  the  rushing  years.  Sometime  early 
in  the  partnership  career  of  Haraszthv  and  Bi*yant,  there  was 
platted,  where  is  now  the  village  of  Sauk  City,  a  town-site 
which  was  named  Haraszthy.  The  phit  was  filed  for  record 
with  the  register  of  deeds  for  Sauk  County  on  April  26,  1845, 
and  was  dra^\Ti  into  volume  one.  This  survey  was  made  by 
Charles  0.  Ba:ster,  at  what  time  is  not  shown,  and  the  plat 
made  by  the  suiveyor  was  certified  by  William  II.  Canfield, 
then  county  surveyor.  This  town-site  comprised  fifty  blocks, 
twenty-six  of  which  were  sub-divided  into  lots.  The  survey 
still  stands,  except  that  some  of  the  remaining  twenty-four 
blocks  have  since  been  cut  into  lots,  although  the  name  has 
been  twice  changed — first  to  Westfield,  then  to  Sauk  City.  The 
title  to  the  lands  covered  by  the  survey  and  plat  was  in  Charles 
Haraszthy,  Robert  Bryant,  and  Stephen  Bates.  It  would  seem 
that  this  plat  was  acknowledged  and  in  a  fashion  dedicated, 
after  Bryant  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  Sauk  County,  for 
his  name  appears  to  the  instrimient  ''by  C.  Haraszthy,  agent." 
Bates,  too,  evidently  was  a  non-resident  owner,  for  he  signed 
''by  A.  Haraszthy,  agent.''  Mr.  Canfield  recollects  that  Baxter 
was  engaged  in  1841  to  lay  out  the  to^vn-site,*^  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  nothiug  was  done  until  a  subsequent  date.  The 
acknowledgment  and  intended  dedication  were  about  contem- 
poraneous with  the  recording,  1845. 

No  sooner  was  the  plat  on  record  than  a  lively  sale  and  trans- 
fer was  begun.  Lots  sinofly  and  in  bunches  were  transferred 
by  Agoston  Haraszth}^,  altliough  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  from 
whom  he  acquired  his  right,  since  the  recorded  title  was' not  in 
him;  but  this  matter  of  legal  ownership  did  not  so(^m  to  daunt 
the  adveiitin-er.    Xo  less  than  founecii  transfers  arc  noted  in 

23  ,sJ:etc}i.€s  of  Sauk  Count]/,  ii. 
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volume  one  of  Sank  Coimtj  records,  covering  thirty  separate 
lots  and  one  entire  block.  Ground  was  set  aside  for  a  school 
house;  aiid  lots  1  and  2,  in  block  31,  were  deeded  to  the  Eight 
Reverend  John  Martin  Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee,  on  which 
was  soon  built  a  Catholic  church.  This  ground  is  still  used 
for  the  pur2:)ose,  and  is  the  seat  of  tlie  oldest  Catholic  church 
and  parochial  school  in  Sauli  County.-*  Many  houses  were 
built  and  a  season  of  prosperity  was  ushered  in.  The  German 
population  increased,  but  it  would  seem  that  Edmond  Bend- 
torff,  with  his  brother  Adolph,  were  the  nucleus,  and  through 
them  the  earliest  2>erma.nent  residents  of  Teutonic  blood  were 
attracted  to  the  town  of  Ilaraszthy.  ]Many  kinfolk  of  the  Rend- 
torffs  came  and  remained  as  citizens. 

With  all  his  diverse  enterprises  Ilaraszthy  found  time  to 
dip  extensively  into  farming.  The  beautiful  prairies  to  the 
north  and  west  of  his  namesake  village  - — fertile,  easily  broken, 
and  marvelously  productive  — would  have  beckoned  a  less  im- 
pulsive man.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  held  title  to  any  con- 
siderable acreage ;  but  as  only  a  small  portion  of  Sauk  Prairie 
was  then  occupied  by  settlers  or  claimed  by  purchasers,  he 
probably  helped  himself  to  such  parts  of  the  desirable  land  as 
he  could  use.  At  one  time  he  had  a  contract  to  supply  com 
to  Fort  Winnebago.  One  crop  that  went  to  the  fort  was  grown 
west  of  S'aulv  City,  and  as  Ilaraszthy  had  given  too  much  time 
to  hunting,  the  harvesting  was  delayed  until  late  in  the  fall. 
Then  caine  a  rush.  The  corn  was  pulled,  thro^vn  into  wagon 
boxes,  and  the  haiids  rode  to  the  river,  husking  as  they  went 
At  the  river  it  was  thrown  into  a  flat-boat  and  transported  to 
the  portage.  This  incident  was  related  to  me  by  one  who  \vit- 
nessed  it,  as  an  illustration  of  the  energy  and  resourcefulness 
of  Agoston  Ilaraszthy. 

Charles  JN'affz  told  of  Ilaraszthy's   operations   in  growing 

2iTh.is  is  probably  the  ^il't  •nientiouoa  by  Meiiefee  (Napa,  Soncyma, 
etc.,  p.  i'ss>,  of  ;i  li-j  'i  oi'  hind  -  u})')!!  whUli  has  since  been  erected  an 
axt?nsive  monastery." 
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ewine.  He  claimed  a  large  piec>e  of  marsli  laJid  across  the 
river  from  the  village,  from  which  he  cut  hay  for  his  stock. 
On  this  he  kept  his  hogs,  and  as  the  weather  grew  cold  with 
the  approach  of  winter,  the  porkers  burrowed  under  the  hay- 
stacks for  protection.  One  day  Haraszthy  asked  Mr.  Naffz  to 
go  with  him  to  help  catch  and  slaughter  a  pig.  They  crossed 
the  river  to  the  marshy  and  as  they  approached  the  pigs  took 
to  shelter.  Haraszthy,  with  a  mighty  sliout,  dove  into  a  hole 
in  a  haystack  and  backed  out,  pulling  a  young  swine  by  the 
hind  legs  They  dispatched  him  with  a  hunting  knife,  and 
then  Haraszthy  said  to  Xalfz:  '^ISTow,  Charley,  for  your 
pig!''  And  v/ith  a  shout  he  dove  into  another  hole  in  the  hay- 
stack and  pulled  forth  another  hog.  Mr.  !Nl  affz  related  that 
when  they  got  back  to  the  village  with  their  game,  they  singed 
it,  as  there  was  then  no  other  provision  for  scalding  and  drcss^- 
ing. 

One  of  the  last  of  Haraszthy's  farming  schemes  was  that  of 
sheep  raising.  He  had  at  one  time  nearly  2,000  head  of  these 
animals,  and  engaged  to  tend  tlieui  a  young  Swiss,  Edward 
Guesser.  By  accident  the  shepherd  set  fire  to  the  prairie  grass, 
killing  many  sheep  and  causing  a  mighty  fire.  He  ran  away 
and  hid  in  the  bluffs  until  the  next  day.  Guesser  afterwards 
became  a  leading  lawyer  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  When  Haraszthy 
prepared  to  leave  Wisconsin  in  the  winter  of  1818,  he  sold  the 
remnant  of  his  flock  of  sheep,  about  500,  to  Charles  i^affz  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Duerr,  then  but  recently  arrived 
from  Germany.  These  gentlemen  leased  320  acres  of  land, 
also  claimed  by  Haraszthy,  on  which  to  herd  and  feed  their 
flock. 

During  the  year  1844  Sauk  County  was  cut  off  from  Dane 
and  organized.  Haraszthy,  the  village,  was  ''boomed"  for  the 
county  seat,  and  the  citizens  offered  the  Haraszthy  and  Bryant 
store  building,  estimated  to  be  worth  $3,000,  for  a  court  house. 
But  Prairie  dii  Sac  temporarily  won  tlic  location.  Tlie  next 
year  it  was  proposed  to  m«wctlic  seat  of  g^i/vcrnmeut,  and  Bara- 
boo  became  a  competitor,  Citizens  of  Haraszthy,  chagrined  that 
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their  near  neighbor  had  beaten  them  in  the  first  contest,  turned 
tJieir  support  to  Baraboo.  ]\rany  meetings  were  held  in  the 
various  settlements  in  the  county;  Ilaraszthy  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  change,  and  appeared  at  all  the 
public  demonstrations  urging  the  claims  of  the  new  town  for 
the  ho]ior.  Finally  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  wilderness  in  the  west  and  central  portions  of  the  county, 
to  see  if  it  possessed  recources  that  would  support  a  reasonably 
dense  population,  for  the  people  of  Prairie  du  Sac  were  indus- 
triously circulating  the  'report  that  the  unsettled  part  of  the 
new  bailiwick  was  a  rocky  Avaste,  and  that  Baraboo  could  not 
become  a  centre  of  popidation.  Agoston  Haraszthy  and  Ed- 
m.ond  Rendtorfi",  from  Ilaraszthy;  Levi  Moore,  Abraham  Wood, 
Thomas  Bemington,  and  William  H.  Canfield,  from  Baraboo, 
as  such  committee  set  off  to  explore  the  unloiown  regions  of 
Sauk  County.  They  were  away  on  this  expedition  several 
days,  and  suifered  greatly  from  hunger  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  rifles.  Two  days  and  a  half  they  had  only  one 
partridge,  the  victim  of  Haraszthy's  gun.  But  their  report 
settled  the  controversy  and  Baraboo  became  the  county  seat, 
^oon  after  this,  BLaraszthy  opened  a  store  in  the  new  capital, 
as  already  related. 

The  fireside  tales  concerning  Ilaraszthy,  that  are  rapidly  ap- 
preaching  the  delightful  stage  of  uncertainty  that  makes  folk- 
lore, deal  almost  entirely  with  him  as  a  hunter  and  with  his 
picturesque  characteristics.  One  who  saw  him  but  once,  and 
then  on  a  hunting  expedition,  describes  him  as  wearing  a  green 
silk  hunting  shirt  with  a  wide  silken  sash  of  fiaming  red.  Thus 
ac<^outred,  he  walked  or  rode  through  brush  and  bramble,  dis- 
dainful of  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  expensive  dress.  Others 
who  knew  liim  say  this  is  a  true  and  characteristic  incident, 
and  not  at  all  unusual.  Edmond  Ilcndtorlf  has  left  an  ex- 
tended account  of  an  eight  dny.-;;  hunting  trip  in  which  he  ac- 
companied irar:i,^zthy,  particiil;irly  noia])le  for  their  being  lost 
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in  forest,  bemiretl  in  marshes,  empty  of  stomach,  and  flood- 
bonnd  by  s^vollen  streams.  He  closes:  ^'Our  Gei-man  settlers 
glared  and  stared  at  ns.  1  believe  they  conld  not  make  out 
whether  we  came  direct  ont  of  hell,  or  from  the  moon.  In 
fact,  we  looked  worse  than  any  European  beggars,  Winncba- 
goes,  or  chimney  sweeps."  He  says  they  were  torn  and  dirty, 
having  been  in  the  woods  through  several  heavy  rain  storms 
without  any  sort  of  shelter. 

John  C.  Hawley  describes  the  personal  appearance  of  our 
adventurer  as  that  of  a  man  about  six  feet  in  height,  very  dark, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes.  According  to  Hawley  he  invariably 
wore  a  '^stovepipe"  hat  and  caiTied  a  cane.  Hon.  Edwin  C. 
Perkins  of  Prairie  du  Sac,  who  as  a  boy  saw"  Hara'^zthy  many 
times,  and  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  summers  of  1847 
and  18-18  with  Gaza  and  Attila  F.  Haraszthy,  says  that  the 
first  time  he  saw  the  Hungarian  his  boyish  memory  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fierce  black  mustache  that  adorned  his  upper 
lip.  The  late  Satterlee  Clark  records:  '^He  was  a  nobleman 
in  every  sense,  and  he  and  his  wife  Avere  among  the  most  re- 
fined people  I  ever  loiew ;  and  both  were  exceedingly  good  look- 
^  ing.  I  saw  them  both  frequently,  both  at  home  and  at  Madi- 
son." -"^  The  veteran  historian  of  Sauk  County,  William  H. 
Canfield,  tells  a  characteristic  incident  illustrative  of  the  mer- 
curial temperament  of  the  fiery  Hun.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Can- 
field  was  in  Sauk  City  (then  the  village  of  Haraszthy),  and 
Haraszthy  took  him  to  the  stable  to  show  his  horse  steck.  Har- 
aszthy kept  a  saddle  mare,  a  fine  beast  of  vrhich  he  was  fond, 
and  on  the  night  before  this  visit  a  work  horse  had  gotten 
loose  and  kicked  the  mare,  leaving  a  vicious  wound.  Every 
time  Haraszthy  came  near  the  ofiender  he  hit  him  a  cut  with 
liis  walking  stick,  saying:  ''You  damned  Cod,  you  no  gentle- 
man; to  kick  a  lady!"  This  he  repeated  several  times,  admin- 
istering phy.-^ienl  rebuke  with  his  cane  with  each  remark. 

Id.,  ii. 

27  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  viii,  p.  321. 
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Charles  ISTaffz  tells  of  a  patriotic  celebration  held  in  Agoston 
Haraszthy's  house  in  the  fall  of  1848,  in  sympathy  with  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Hungary  led  by  Louis  Kossuth. 
Speeches  were  made  in  English  by  several  present,  but  Har- 
aszthy  became  so  impassioned  and  enthusiastic  that  he  lost  con- 
trol of  his  adopted  tongue  and  had  to  talk  in  liis  native  Hun- 
garian. Toasts  were  drunk,  a  spread  furnished,  and  a  real 
jollification,  of  the  hearty,  frontier  variety,  was  had. 

Christmas  day,  1848,  Agoston  llaraszthy,  his  wife,  their  six 
children,  Gaza,  Attila  F.,  Arpad,  Bela,  Johanna,  and  Ida, 
Vith  the  father,  Charles  Harasztliy  and  wife,  bade  farewell 
forever  to  the  village  of  Harasztliy.  Charles  IsTaffz  and 
Charles  DueiT,  with  two  sleighs,  drove  them  to  Madison 
where  they  made  preparations  for  tho  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
foniia.  They  started  vn.th  the  opening  of  spring  and  were  a 
considerable  caravan,  including;  Thomas  W.  Sutherland,  some- 
time United  States  district  attorney  for  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin.^® 

In  California  Haraszthy  landed  at  San  Diego,  then  a  fron- 
tier village.  The  following  year  (1850)  San  Diego  County 
«5\'as  organized  and  Agoston  Haraszthy  was  made  sheriff.^®  It 
is  related,  touching  on  his  operations-  on  the  west  coast,  that  he 
laid  out  a  subdivision  called  "Aliddle  San  Diego,''  on  land  be- 
tween the  old  village  and  the,  then,  new  town.^*^  In  1852,  he 
was  elected  to  tho  general  assembly  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
house,  and  became  an  aggressive  ami  working  member  from  the 
organization  of  the  session.  He  never  returned  to  San  Diego 
to  live,  but  became  interested  in  developing  a  piece  of  land 
as  a  farm  in  San  I\[ater>  County,  a  little  south  of  San  Francisco. 
How  extensive  his  operations  were  in  this  venture,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  But  lie  was  appointed  by  President  Franklin 
Pierce  as  assayer  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  and, 
latter  on,  tho  responsibilities  of  smelter  and  refiner  in  the  gov- 
-8  r^Ieiiefte,  Xapa,  Sonoma,  etc.,  pp.  2S7-290. 

2l>^^'alter  G.  Smith,  story  of  San  Diego  (Ssljx,  FranclPco,  1892),  p.  103. 

"'■"Moiiefee,  Xa}:a.  S'))tOhLa,  cfc,  p. 
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eniment  Avorks  were  his.  From  these  positions  he  resigned, 
under  charges. There  is  a  rumor  at  Sauk  City  that  he  swept 
the  roof,  window  ledges,  and  other  places  of  lodgment  about  the 
mint  and  obtained  quantities  of  gold  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  wasted.  The  charges,  however,  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  he  was  fully  cleared  of  criminal  intent  or  action. 
It  is  said  that  during  his  incumbency  he  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  handling  precious  metals  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  smelting  and  refining.  After  his  resignation,  from 
the  government  ser\dce  he  built  in  San  Francisco  metallurgical 
or  smelting  w^orks. 

In  the  year  1856  he  removed  his  family  and  activities  to 
Sonoma,  and  began  developing  a  theory  he  had  for  some  time 
advocated — the  gj'owing  of 'grapes  on  land  not  artificially  wa- 
tered. He  planted  a  large  vineyard  near  the  village  of  Sono- 
ma, and  called  it  Buena  Vista.  Here  he  built  a  fine  resi- 
dence, whose  ]3icture  appears  in  his  book  on  Grape  Culture, 
Wines  and  Wine-Making.^"  As  a  pioneer  in  what  is  known  as 
dry  culture  for  grapes,  a  system  that  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  he  is  mentioned  by  Bancroft  as  the  father 
of  vinticulture  in  California.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
tcT  employ  Chinese  labor  on  the  farms  -  of  his  adopted  State.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  grape  culture  and  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture. To  him  was  assigned  the  task  of  mjxking  a  thorough 
study  of  the  industry  in  Europe.  He  was  several  months  on 
the  continent,  and  visited  England,  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  engaging  more  than  three  hundred  varieties 
of  grape-vines  for  importation  These  were  shipped  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  this  impetus  the  industry  was  first  placed  on 
a  sound  and  business-like  basis.  It  is  recorded  that  after  his 
return  from  this  trip  he  was  made  president  of  the  State  Agri- 

■^^-^Jhid,  p.  289;  H.  H.  I^ancrofl.  California  Infer  Pocula  (San  Fran- 
cisco. 18S8),  p.  342. 

32  This  book  was  printed  (180.2)  by  Harper  Brotlrern,  New  York,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  of  CaMfoniia. 
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cultural  Society,  but  this  has  not  been  verified.  In  1863  he 
organized  the  Buena  Vista  Vinticultural  Society  and  conveyed 
to  it  his  vineyards  near  Sonoma,  comprising  about  400  acres, 
then  the  largest  in  Calif ornia.^^ 

About  the  year  1S68  he  transferred  the  field  of  his  activities 
to  l^icaraugua,  where  it  is  said  he  became  interested  in  a  suc- 
cessful filibustering  expedition.  He  was  granted  extensive  con- 
cessions in  the  vicinity  of  Corinto  and  began  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  development.  On  July  6,  1869,  he  disappeared  myste- 
riously, but  from  accounts  that  came  back  to  California  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  died  from  drowning  in  a 
swollen  stream  that  he  attempted  to  cross.  There  was  no 
bridge,  but  the  impetuous,  fearless  Hun  was  not  daunted. 
He  would  swing  across  on  a  spreading  limb !  The  brave  heart 
that  never  had  lost  a  beat  in  the  face  of  defeat  or  disaster, 
went  do^Ti,  the  victim  of  its  own  fierce,  unquiet  courage. 

Witlial,  Agoston  Haraszthy  was  a  man  of  imbounded  im- 
pulses, and  all  were  good;  generous,  magnanimous,  hospitable 
• — to  his  own  material  undoing,  a  true  friend,  a  true  patriot. 
His  work  in  putting  California  on  a  safe  basis  in  vinticulture 
has  been  of  incalculable  worth  to  the  State  and  country,  yet 
it  profited  him  not  a  cent.  Wherever  his  restless  activities 
led,  he  did  for  those  about  hnn,  for  humanity  and  the  world, 
not  for  himself.  He  possessed  one  of  those  rare  spirits  that 
did  things  for  the  love  of  doing,  never  counting  the  cost  nor  the 
personal  advantage  Those  who  knew  him,  loved  and  admired; 
many  still  living  regret  that  tlie  element  of  aggrandizement — 
perhapj^  of  greed — was  wholly  wanting  in  his  great  heart. 

His  devoted  wife,  who  had  followed  patiently  the  meteoric 
career  of  her  brilliant  husband,  survived  his  tragic  death  only 
a  few  months.  Gaza,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  Corinto,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1878.  Arpad,  for  niany  years  a  wholesale  wine  mer- 
chant in  San  Franci-ccf,  fell  on  the  streets  of  that  city  from  a 
stroke  <-)i  ajx'plcxv  <>u  tlii-  fificfiuh  day  of  November,  11)00,  and 

]Nrenofoe,  Xapa,  Sonoma,  etc.,  p-  200. 
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died  before  relief  reached  him.  At  last  account,  Bela  was  a 
citizen  of  ISTome  City,  Alaska.  Attila,  who  was  associated  with 
Arpad  in  S'an  Francisco,  has  dropped  out  of  sight  and  record. 
The  father,  Charles  Haraszthy,^"^  died  on  shipboard,  between 
Nicaraugua  and  San  Francisco,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of 
his  S03i,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

Charles  Halasz,  the  cousin  and  companion  of  Agoston  IIa.r- 
aszthy  in  his  immigTation  into  Wisconsin,  lived  a  highly-i'e- 
spected  citizen  in  Sauk  City  for  many  years.  For  several 
terms  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  first  president  of  the 
Old  Settlers'  Association,  and  died  during  the  seventies.  In 
commercial  life  he  was  a  Imnber  merchant.  As  a  boy  he  gave 
promise  of  character  of  unusual  strength  and  vigor,  which  his 
mature  yeai's  fully  justified. 

3*  The  early  records,  as  well  as  the  signatures  to  documents  that  sur- 
vive, show  a  variety  of  spelling  of  the  surname.  The  first  deeds  signed 
by  both  Charles  and  Agoston  give  the  spelling  as  Harassthyz;  again, 
it  is  Ilaraszthyz.  A  lease,  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  at  Baraboo,  executed  in  the  fall  of  1848,  is  signed 
Harasthy.  All  these  seemed  to  show  a  process  of  evolution,  which 
culminated  in  Haraszthy,  in  the  book  on  vinticulture  published  by  the 
State  of  California.  It  is  the  spelling  used  by  the  son,  Arpad,  in  his 
contributions  to  periodical  literature,  and  in  his  business  as  a  wine 
merchant  in  San  Francisco.  Because  of  the  permanent  character  thus 
given  to  this  spelling,  it  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  paper. 
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Early  History  of  Trempealeau 


By  Eben  Douglas  Pierce,  M.  D. 

In  the  winter  of  1685-86  Kicolas  Perrot,  commandant  for 
the  Frcncli  in  the  Xortliwest,  establislied  a  trading  post  about 
two  miles  above  the  present  village  of  Trempealeau,  and  re- 
mained there  with  his  followers  until  spring,  wlien  he  contin- 
ued his  journey  up  the  Mississippi  Piver.^ 

Perrot  was  not,  however,  the  first  white  man  to  see  the 
Trempealeau  bluffs.  The  Eecollect  missionary  Father  Louis 
i-Iennepin  had  voyaged  up  the  gTcat  river  as  early  as  1680, 
and  noted  the  heights  along  its  banks,  although  in  the  accoimt 
of  his  travels  he  makes  no  reference  that  can  specifically  be 
referred  to  the  locality  we  are  considering.  Indian  tradition 
had,  however,  early  been  concerned  with  one  peculiarly-situated 
mountain  among  the  Trempealeau  range.  This,  they  believed, 
had  been  carried  off  by  magic  (^'medicine")  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  Sioux  village  on  the  site  of  the  modem  "Winona. 
When  warriors  of  this  tribe  first  beheld  it,  they  are  said  to 
have  called  it  Pah-hah-daJi  (Mountain  separated  by  .water)  ; 
wliile  the  neighboring  Winnebago  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
Hay-nee-aJi-cliali  (Soaking  ^lountaiu)."    The  French  voyageurs 

'-  Wis.  IlUit.  Colls.,  X,  i>.  209;  Bacqueville  vie  la  Potherie,  Histoire  de 
VAmcrique  i^eptenirionale  (Paris,  1722),  ii,  p.  182. 

2lv.  H.  Buniiv>ll,  Winona  and  its  Environs  (Winona,  1897),  pr>.  114, 
187. 
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translated  these  tenns  into  La  2Iontagne  qui  trempe  a  Veau 
(The  Mountain  that  is  steeped  in  the  water). 

After  the  dei^arture  of  the  builder,  Perrot's  post  was  left 
unoccupied  until  1GS7,  when  returning  from  a  raid  against  the 
Seneca  of  Xew  York  he  passed  down  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  then  canoed  up  the  river  to  his  old  post  at  Trem- 
pealeau. The  next  spring,  when  the  river  was  free  from  ice, 
a  band  of  Sioux  came  down  stream  and  escorted  the  bold  ex- 
plorer to  tlaeir  country/ 

The  post  remained  deserted  for  many  years  after  this  second 
departure  of  PcTrot;but  during  1731-32  Siciir  Linctot  and  his 
followers  passed  the  winter  there,  on  their  way  to  rebuild  Fort 
Eeauharnois  in  the  Sioux  Goimtry/  .  Linctot's  people  suffered 
so  severely  for  provisions  that  he  was  obliged  to  alluw  his  voya- 
geurs  to  disperse  among  the  hunting  camps  of  the  neighboring 
Indians.  In  the  spring  he  proceeded  to  the  upper  fort,  and 
there  remained  until  1737,  when  the  hostility  of  the  powerful 
Sioux  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  por^t  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  the  garrison.  The  thirtieth  of  ^day,  1737, 
the  little  French  company  put  torches  to  the  fort  they  had  so 
long  defended,  and  floated  do^Mi  the  i-iver,  passing  their  former 
wintering-place  on  the  way/ 

Not  until  ^thirteen  years  later,  was  any  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  regain  a  foothold  among  the  Sioux  However,  in 
1750,  Marin,  the  most  influential  comnumdcint  in  the  upper 
country,  was  sent  to  re-occupy  the  post  among  these  tribesmen, 
and  i-emained  until  relieved  by  his  son,  in  1752.  About  1755, 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  to  aid  in  the  struggle  which  rc~ 

^Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  x.  pp.  299,  30(K  In  18S8,  there  was  found  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  abov^e  the  present  village  of 
Trempealeau,  a  rude  stone  fire-place,  which  with  adjacent  relics  gave 
evi(]onr>e  of  a  fort  probably  constructed  by  Pcrrot's  party.  Sec  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  xxxvi,  p.  44;  xxxviii,  p.  C'5. 

*Wis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  xvii,  pp.  3  51,  1G8. 

s/Z/uZ,  pp.  209-274. 
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suited  in  the  surrender  of  all  J^ew  France  to  the  victorious 
English. 

Wliile  Lieutenant  Gorrell  of  the  British  army  was  holding 
command  at  the  newly-christened  Fort  Edward  Augustus, 
at  Green  Bay,  he  was  visited  by  a  delegation  from  the  Siou:x 
nation,  which  he  estimates  at  30,000  in  number.^ 

Three  years  later,  the  first  English  traveller  to  this  region 
spealvs  of  Trempealeau  Mountain  in  the  following  terms: 

About  sixty  miles  below  this  lake  [Pepin]  is  a  'mountain  remark- 
ably situated,  for  it  stands  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  River,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  slidden  from  the  adjacient  shore  into  the  stream. 
It  cannot  be  teriaed  an  island,  as  it  rises  immediately  from  the  brink 
of  the  water  to  a  considerable  height.  Both  the  Indians  and  th© 
French  call  it  the  Mountain  in  the  river.'!' 

The  next  traveller  to  notice  our  island-mountain,  was  Zebulon 
M.  Pike,  who  explored  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1805.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  refers  to  its  remarkp.ble  configuration,  and 
gives  the  customary  French  appellation.^ 

Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft,  who  in  1820  came  dowrn  the  river 
with  the  party  of  Gov,  Lewis  Cass,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  noted  landmark : 

A  few  miles  below  Wabashaw's  village,  an  isolated  mountain  of 
Bingular  appekrance,  ris\?s  out  of  the  centre  of  the  riv^er,  to  a  height 
fyt  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  where  it  terminates  in  crumbling  peaks 
of  naked  rock,  whose  lines  of  stratification  and  'massy  walls,  impress 
forcibly  upon  the  mind  the  image  of  som©  gigantic  battlement  of  for- 
mer generations.  Around  its  lower  'extremity,  the  alluvion  of  the 
river  has  collected,  forming  a  large  island,  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest,  whose  deep  green  foliage  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 


cjd.,  1,  p.  36. 

T  Jonathan  Career,  Travels  tn  North  America  (London,  1778),  p.  -56. 

Carver's  work  hjs  recontly  been  somewhat  discredited  by  critical 
authority,  but  this  does  not  affect  his  description  of  places  seen  upon 
his  voyage.    See  American  Historical  Review,  xi,  pp,  287-302. 

8 Elliott  Coues  (ed.),  Expeditions  of  Zehulon  M.  Pike  (New  York, 
1895).  pp.  52,  53. 
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barren  grandeur  of  the  impexiding  rocks,  which  project  thBir  gothic 
pinnacles  into  the  clouds,  and  cast  a  sombre  shaxlow  over  the  broad 
and  glittering  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  This  singular  feature  in  the 
topography  of  the  country,  has  long  attracted  the  admiration,  and  the 
wonder,  of  the  voyageurs  of  the  Mississippi,  who  have  bestowed  upon 
it  the  appellation  of  The  ]\Iountain  that  sinks  in  the  Water  (La  Mon- 
taigne qui  Trompe  duns  VEanJ,  an  opinion  ])eing  prevalent  among 
them,  that  it  annually  sinks  a  few  feet.  This  island-mountain  is  four 
or  five  miles  In  circumference,  with  a  mean  width  of  half  a  mile,  and 
by  dividing  the  channel  of  the  river  into  two  equal  halves,  gives  an  im- 
mense width  to  the  river,  and  thus  increases  the  grandeur  of  the  pros- 
pect. It  is  further  remarkable  as  being  the  only  fast,  or  rocky  island, 
In  the  whole  course  of  this  river,  from  the  Falls  of  Peckagama,  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf.s 

In  1823,  William  H.  Keating,  wlio  was  with  Major  Long's 
expedition,  mentions  this  isolated  mountain,  and  corrects  some 
of  Schoolcraft's  statements.  After  giving  the  French  term  for 
the  place  as  Montague  qui  trempe  dans  Veau,  which  he  declares 
to  be  but  a  translation  of  the  Indian  name  for  it — ^^the  moun- 
tain which  soaks  in  the  water" — he  states  that  the  island  moun- 
tain is  only  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  instead  of  di- 
viding the  river  into  two  . equal  halves,  is  veiy  near  the  east 
bank.  He  admits^  however,  that  seen  from  a  distance,  it  has 
the  delusive  appearance  of  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

The  first  trapper  and  trader  knoAvn  to  have  built  a  cabin  in 
Trempealeau  County,  after  the  early  French  explorers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  Augustin  Kocque, 
who  had  accompanied  Major  Long  in  the  capacity  of  guide. 
He  was  a  Sioux  half-breed,  whose  father  Joseph  had  k-cn  a 
prominent  interpreter  and  officer  of  the  Indian  department  in 
the  days  when  the  British  ruled  over  Mackinac  aJid  its  Western 

erf,  R.  Schoolcraft,  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  (Albany,  1S21),  pi>. 
334,  335. 

low.  H.  Keating,  Namtivc  of  Long's  Expedition  (Plillatlolphla,  1821), 
Vrp.  271,  272. 
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dei^endcucies."  Rocquo  was  much  tinisled  by  the  British  offi- 
cers, and  accompanied  (1780)  ^Yahasha  on  his  raid  against 
St  Louis,  and  the  forc^^s  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  Illinois. 
He  ranked  as  lieutenant  in  the  Indian  service/"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  remained  in  the  pay  of  the  British 
government,  being  likewise  prominent  in  the  fur-trade.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812-15,  both  Joseph  and  Augustin  were  em- 
ployed by  the  English  authorities,  and  accompanied  McKay  on 
his  Prairie  du  Chien  expedition  of  1814/^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Augustin  settled  in  Wa- 
basha's village,  and  established  several  stations  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  Peatherstonhaugh  mentions  his  trading- 
house  (in  1835)  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  about  the  sito 
of  the  present  Wab.nsha,  and  gives  his  Indian  name  as  "Wah- 
justahchay,  or  Strawberry."  Winnebago  tradition  locates  a 
cabin  of  his  on  Beaver  Creek,  in  Trempealeau  County,  near 
Galesville,  where  a  branch  of  the  stream  is  still  known  as 
Prench  Creek.^^  This  was  probably  merely  a  wintering  or 
hunting  cabin,  for  the  region  was  noted  for  its  beaver  and  elk. 
Rocquo  seems  to  have  had  a  trading-post  in  Wisconsin  at  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  River  as  early  at  1826.^^  He  was  a  well- 
known  character  to  all  the  early  settlers.  One  of  these  relates 
of  him  that  he  knew  but  a  single  English  word,  and  that  was 
^'rgsbif"  (roast-beef)  ;  it  is  alleged  that  on  a  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, to  act  as  interpreter  for  certain  Sioux  chiefs,  he  was 

11  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xi,  pp.  Ill,  15f;;  xii,  p.  94;  Michigan  Pioneer  and 
Historical  Society  Collections,  xxiii,  p.  640. 

12  Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xi,  pp.  134,  142,  145. 

i^Ibkl,  pp.  234,  256,  264;  Alich.  Pion.  Colls,,  xvi,  pp.  17,  22,  31,  32, 
228. 

i^G.  W.  Foatherstonhaugii,  Geological  Reconnaissance  (Wash.,  1836), 
p.  130. 

leBuiinv^ll,  Win07ia.  p.  70. 

'filhi'f,  p.  '■][*;  I't'rrofs  Fort  (a  scrap-book  in  the  Wiscoijsin  Hiytor- 
ical  Library),  pp.  9,  19. 
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obliged  to  forego  all  otlier  viands  aiid  subsist  upon  the  odIv  one 
he  was  able  to  order.^^ 

Featherstonbangbj  in  his  reconnoissance  of  1835,  mentions 
Trempealeau  Mountain,  and  while  narrating  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  landmark,  describes  the  view  from  its  suimnit. 
Wabasha's  brother  related  to  him  that  ''the  Indians  called  it 
Minna  J  Chonkabah,  or  BlulT  in  the  water,  and  that  they  re- 
sorted to  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  wild-geese  season,  to  make 
offerings  to  Wakon,  or  the  deity,  for  success  in  hunting."^® 

The  next  year  after  this  scientist's  visit,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  mission  station  at  this  point.  A  Protes- 
tant missionary  society  of  Basle,  SwitzcrkLud,  desirous  of 
sending  the  gospel  to  the  iSTorth  American  Indians,  commis- 
sioned two  young  Swiss  for  tlie  work.  They  decided  upon  the 
field  among  the  Dakota  as  the  most  promising,  and  proceeded 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  whore  they  spent  a  shoi-t  time  studying 
the  language,  and  learning  the  location  of  the  tribes.  Eev. 
Daniel  Gavin  concluded  to  settle  near  Wabasha's  band,  while 
his  comrade,  Samuel  Denton,  went  on  to  Ped  Wing. 

At  Prairie  du  Chien,  Gavin  secured  the  seiwices  as  inter- 
preter and  man  of  all  work,  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  Louis  Strain. 
Together  they  proceeded  to  Trempealeau  and  built  a  log-liouso 
east  of  Mountain  Lake,  at  the  site  of  a  clear  spring.'''  Stram 
opened  a  farm  and  endeavored  to  teach  the  Indians  agTicul- 
ture;  but  Wabasha,  their  chief,  did  not  take  kindly  either  to 
the  mission  or  the  farming;  and  after  tlio  treaty  of  1837,  by 
which  all  the  Sioux  claim  east  of  the  .Mississippi  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  Gavin  abandoned  tlie  mission  and  joined 
his  confrere  in  Ked  Vv^ing.*''      Although  the  enterprise  was 

i-Minn.  Hist.  Coils.,  ui,  p.  481. 
isFeatherstonhaugh,  Geol.  JRec,  pp.  128,  129. 

19 Nearly  tliree  miles  nortli^vest  of  the  vHlag>e,  on  Trowl)rid,^e  farm. 
The  collar  i.nd  istones  from  the  chimney  could  l)e  soen  in  3SSS. 

^oWis.  Hist.  CoUs.,  X,  lip.  3G7,  GOG,  507;  Minn.  Hi^^t.  Colls.,  vi,  ]>.  134. 
Gavin  labored  anions  the  Sioux  until  1S45,  aidi:ig  Stephen  Kiggs  in  his 
linguistic  work.  At  the  lattor  date  he  removed  to  Canaila.  whore  ho 
died  ahout  1859. 
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temporary,  it  was  the  first  made  in  the  county  in  the  nature 
of  a  permanent  settlement,  and  was  the  first  farming  therein 
under  the  direction  of  a  white  man.^^ 

The  pemianent  settlement  of  Trempealeau  County  finally 
came  about  under  the  auspices  of  the  fur-trade.  Frangois  la 
Bathe,  a  shrewd  haK-breed,  and  a  near  relative  of  Wabasha, 
was  confidential  agent  of  Hercules  L.  Dousman,  representative 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  Even 
before  the  cession  of  1837,  La  Bathe  had  tried  to  secure  a 
steamboat  landing  site  at  the  modem  La  Crosse;  and  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  he  made  similar  arrangements  for 
Trempealeau,  by  inducing  J ames  Douville  and  Antoine  Reed 
to  proceed  thither  and  cut  cordwood  for  steamboats,  while 
holding  a  stretch  of  river-front  as  a  landing.  His  object  in 
this  was  to  prevent  any  trade  drifting  away  from  Wabasha's 
village,  at  the  present  city  of  Winona.""  Douville  remained 
at  Trempealeau,  and  became  its  first  permanent  settler.  He 
cultivated  the  land  that  tlie  Swiss  missionaries  had  cleared, 
and  broke  some  of  his  own,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  present 
village.  He  raised  stock  upon  a  small  scale,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  farming  and  cutting  cordwood  for  steamboats. 

Two  years  later,  Douville  was  joined  by  his  father-in-law, 
James  Reed,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  who  had  come  to  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  soldier  in  the  detachment  of  Col.  Zachary  Taylor, 
stationed  at  Fort  Crawford  (Prairie  du  Chien).  After  getr- 
ting  his  discharge.  Reed  had  entered  the  employ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  and  become  an  expert  himter  and  trapper, 
especially  noted  for  his  skill  with  the  rifle.  His  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  and  of  Indifin  customs  made  him  a  valuable  scout 

21TI1B  land  broken  by  Slram  was  afterwards  used  by  .the  pioneer  set- 
tler^, who  burned  the  log-house  in  1842  to  deprive  troublesome  Indians 
of  a  shelter  for  th'eraselv'es  and  stolen  horses.    Bunnell,  Winona,  p.  71. 

22 Bunnell,  Winona,  p.  20'J.  La  Bathe  had  accompanited  Alexis  Bailly 
to  the  Red  River  country  in  18:!1.  lie  later  settled  in  Nicollet  County, 
Minn.,  and  Mas  one  of  the  first  yictims  of  the  Sibux  massacre  of  1862. 
Minn.  Hist.  Colls.,  i.  p.  4G0;  ii,  p.  47;  iii,  p.  248. 
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and  intei'preter,  and  he  was  employed  as  a  courier  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War  (1832).  He  had  also  helped  to  take  a  keel- 
boat  up  the  Mississippi  during  that  contest,  and  was  an  eye^ 
witness  of  the  battle  at  Bad  Axe.  Although  in  government 
service,  Eeed  always  denounced  the  cruel,  unrelenting  murder 
of  the  haK-starved,  dispirited  Indians  who  had  tried  in  vain 
to  siu-render  to  the  army  opposing  them,  and  who  were  peace- 
ably withdrawing  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  west 
B'ide  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  his  service  in  the  fur-trade,  and  on  his  journeys  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi,  Heed  had  remarked  the  beauty  of 
the  situation  of  Trempealeau,  wdiere  he  determined  to  locate 
as  early  as  possible.  Circumstances  delayed  him  until  1840, 
and  gave  his  son-in-law  the  credit  of  being  the  first  settler. 
!Not  long  after  Reed  came  with  his  family,  his  wife  died,  and 
he  later  married  the  widow  Grigiion  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Frangois  la  Bathe,  and  a  relative  of  Wabasha. 
Soon  afterwards.  Reed  was  appointed  goverament  farmer 
for  Wabasha's  band  of  Indians,  and  built  the  first  house  on  the 
site  of  Winona — not  before,  however,  his  settlement  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  had  come  to  be  known  as  Reed's 
Landing.-^  This,  or  Reed's  To^^'n,  vvas  its  usual  appellation 
until  the  establishment  of  a  post  office  in  1851,  when  the  in- 
habitants voted  for  the  name  M^onteville.  oSot  until  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  did  the  reversion  to  the  old  French 
voyage urs'  name,  Trempealeau,  take  place. 

The  next  settlei's  after  the  family  of  Reed,  arrived  at  Trem- 
peleau  in  June,  1842.  The  party  consisted  of  Willard  B. 
Bunnell  and  ^"ife,  and  his  brother  Lafayette  II.  Bunnell.  They 
were  from  Detroit,  and  seeking  a  location  upon  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi had  been  induced  at  Prairie  du  Chien  to  settle  at 
Trempealeau.  To  the  younger  of  these  two  jjioueers,  much  of 
tlie  early  hi?toj-y  of  the  rein'on  is  duo.    Gifted  with  a  g'")^'d 

2oThis  should  not  conf vised  with  Reed's  Landiiu*:.  settled  by  Charles 
(not  James)  Reed,  a  few  miles  above  in  Wabasha  County,  Minn, 
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memory  and  a  tasto  for  historical  studieSj  lie  lias  preserved 
many  incidents  of  pioneer  life  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  this  party  at  Trempealeau,  Keed  went 
back  from  the  village  a  few  rods,  and  shortly  came  in  with  a 
red  deer  to  supply  the  family  with  provisions.  Buffalo  had 
disappeared  soon  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  but  elk  abounded 
upon  Trempealeau  Eiver,  and  beaver  were  plenty  enough  to 
give  their  name  to  one  of  the  inland  sti^eams. 

The  village  of  Trempealeau,  or  Monteville,  did  not  make 
very  rapid  progress  until  the  early  fifties,  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful rivalry  of  La  Crosse.  Among  the  earliest  pioneers,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  were  Haslin,  La  Terreur, 
and  the  Utters. 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Trempealeau  is  perhaps  as 
beautiful  as  any  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  bluffs 
along  the  river  extend  about  three  miles  above  the  village,  from 
Liberty  Peak  to  Trempealeau  Mountain,  and  represent  many 
varieties  of  shape  and  form,  from  a  low  graceful  mound  to  a 
towering,  rugged  cliff.  The  highest  elevation  is  Brady's  Peak, 
which  has  an  altitude  of  over  live  hundred  feet,  and  from  its 
sunmiit  a  broad  view  may  be  had  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Looking  up  the  river  from  this  peak,  Trempealeau  Mountain 
appears  far  beneath,  with  its  wooded  sides  sloping  towards  its 
crest  of  evergreens,  and  its  base  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
bay  that  separates  it  from  the  mainland.  Extending  from  the 
bay  is  a  chain  of  lal^es;  farther  up,  is  Trempealeau  River, 
winding  among  tlie  woods  and  tall  gTasses ;  and  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  river  gleam  the  waters  of  sloughs  where  the  wild 
rice  bends  above  the  haunts  of  the  wild  duck.  Far  below, 
gliding  in  solemn  majesty,  is  the  taAvny  Mississippi,  bounded 
by  ragged  bluff's  and  dotted  with  islands  of  innumerable  shai)e 
and  size,  that  rest  on  the  glassy  surface  like  huge  wooded  rafts 
on  the  bosoni  of  tlio  waters.  x\cro.--s  the  river  rise  the  ]\[inno- 
sota  bluff's,  holding  in  tlieir  embrace  numerous  cozy  valleys. 
The  hills  seem  to  roll  like  great  green  waves,  brca.king  the  land 
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into  a  succession  of  valleys;  and  reposing  among  tliem  arc 
many  sequestered  homes. 

These  venerable  bluffs  have  witnessed  the  coming  aiid  going 
of  many  generations.  They  have  looked  down  on  the  haunt  of 
the  Indian  whose  hunting-gTound  abounded  with  game,  and 
whose  canoes  were  the  only  vessels  on  the  waters  of  tlie  IsUs- 
sissippi.  They  have  watched  the  building  of  Indian  mounds 
in  the  ages  now  dark  with  oblivion,  and  have  heard  the  aborig- 
inal legends  told  and  retold — changing  as  they  drifted  through 
the  centuries  until  they  have  died  away  and  been  forgot  ten. 
And  they  have  seen  the  early  French  explorers,  driven  by  the 
restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  love  of  conquest,  vrork  their 
way  through  the  wilderness  into  the  remote  regions  of  the  un- 
explored coimtry.  Tliey  have  beheld  the  self-sacrificiug  mission- 
aries braving  the  perils  of  the  savage-infested  regions  of  the 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  the  barbarous  mind  of  the 
Indian  to  a  religious  plane;  and  they  have  vv^itnessed  the  fur- 
trader  with  his  hunters,  trappers,  and  voyageurs  penetrating 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  in  quest  of  furs.  i\nd  at  hist 
they  saw  the  coming  of  the  pioneers  who  clambered  up  their 
sides  and  broke  the  silence  of  the  woodland  solitude  by  felling 
trees  for  cabin  homes.  These  tillers  of  the  soil  established 
permanent  homes,  and  today,  far  and  wide  over  the  surface 
of  the  counti*y  are  rich  farms;  thus  has  tlie  favorite  hmuing 
ground  of  the  Indian  Ix^en  transformed  by  the  march  of  our 
Western  civilization. 
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